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Rainways inpra,—Now is the tim&to impress u he 
Government. the vital importance of esfablishing a netswormof 
Railways in this country (India’) 

The absolute necessity of establishing rapid communications, 
has been amply proved by the present ciisis. Tven with folced 
marches, toops take 24 days fo get over the distarice they would: 
be carried by ral in 12 or 18 hgfrs! } 

Ow economical grounds alone, the Raibvay ought to be extgnded 
and ramified without delay and gardless of theeimmedi@ out- 


lay. This may seem a paradox, but we will extagen 
thousand men ‘with a sil to travel by@are fully equal "mn this 


country to Met acrat nd with the eusting megng>f congeyance, 
and tho cost of the difference, viz., 0,000 abo pi is 
o matter of pounds, shillings, and ¥pence, ghat we leave for 
financiers to calculate. 

What a glorious thing it would hogy been, had the Euphrates 
Valley Tadlmay and the Scinde and Ptjaub Railway heengtecong. 
plished facts at the time cA present, gusumection, Tow ié, 
would have “astonished the "Natives" to have seen a gallant 
Buitish Army Innded at Lahore, within a month of the outbred 
taking place! and yet sueh o thfig would hgve becuwpossible, 
supposing the Blectric Telegyaph to have begn alsa coyppleted so 
ee to establish an electric messenger between ghe Indusegeel tho 

hames, 

But we ave a people of slow perception in spite of al that may 
de said%f our superiority, It is only when we ave severely pynishal, 
that~we awahen from our lethargy. * 

‘The British Lion, tentble when once aroused, Mfhires a good 
shaking before he cap_be hy er but once up, his vigour is as 
grent as ever. At pr&oenj, howev@r, months must elppse tre the 
punishment can Le dealt of. 

Prompt chastisement carries terror Rid tei with if, ang we 
hinges the plens of the conspirators, whereas, delay in punishing 
the guilty, gives them confidence and adds to their strqgigt®. 

Let us hope that one of the go@l things to result oft of fhis' 
great evil may be Rarrway anp Sram comMunicaTion A 
LIBBRAL SCALE. 
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TILE INDUS ANID ITS PROVINCES. 


CITAPTER I, 
INTRODUOTORY. 


THE RETURN OF COMMERCH TO ITs ANCIENT ROUTES. —TIT 
INDUS ROUTE TO ZENTRAL ASIA AND LUROPD UsUD IN 
THE SUVENTT CFNTURY.—sii’ A, BURNTS ON ‘THE INDUS 
ROUIL.—OPINION OY SI CHARLDS NAPIDR.—tI0: INDUS 
VALLDY POCULIQRLY SUITE vo THN COMBINED SYsvuM 
OF RABAVAYS anp STLAMNOAT 

oe 
Faw “facts bear more conclusive testimony 10, the saga. 


city of the ancients, whon, tho limited amount oftheir 
geographical knowledgo is remembered, than {he tenacity 
with which commerce adhered do the direction gion to 
it by them, and the readingss ‘vith which. itFotiins to 
any gf these channels whon tomporarily divorted by po-* 
Hitical evgnis or geographical discoveries. Tee ovorland 
route Tram Europe to ae by the Isthmus of Suez and 
the’Red Sea, is cetaiily ag’ old as tho, days of the carly 
Phoenician navigators? The nivigability of the “Euphrates 
was tqgled Johg bofore Trajan ever sailed on its waters, 
and was revisited by the Italians ingtho eleventh contmy, 
‘and ow: own merchants dn the days ef Elizabeth as tho 


oe 


best way to the Hast whilst the value of the Indus, as 
the short@st and easiest route for the commerce o@ Iidia, 
not only with Central Asia and the north of Europe, 
with the whole of the West, was fully 'recognised by, who 
later Romans in the sevgnth century. Necessity, in their 
case, was the mother of invention. When the rapid pro- 
gress of the Mohammedafi arms jhad wrested Egypt from 
the Byzantine power, and thus closed the overland route 
of Suez to the Grepk merchants, éhey forthwith turned to 
otifer means and sought out a now chagnuel, by which the 
productions of, the East might be trangrfitted to the groat 
emporium of thé West. Tho route thus discovered was 
that by the Indus, The rich and easily-stewed products 


of India were carried up the great giver as far as it was 
° 
* “Various causes conourred in restoring hberty and independence 
to the cities of Italy, The acquifition of those rousod industry and 
gave motion and vigour to all the activo powersgof the Awan mind. 
Foreign commorce revived, navigogion *wasentiended to and im- 
proved. Constantinople bgcaine the chief mart to which the Malions 
reaorfed. There they not only met with favourable reception, dub 
obtained such moreantile privileges as enabled them to carry on 
wade with groat advantages, They were supphed both with tho 
precious commodities of the East, and with many curious mamu- 
facturds, the produgMof ancifnt rts and ingenuity still subsisting 
hmong the Giecka. As tho labour and oxpense of conveying the 
productions of India to Constantmople, ‘by that Jong ind isdirect 
course whicl I have described (the route by the Indusgthe Oxus, 
the Caspiat, aud the Volga) rendered them extremely rere, and of 
an exorbitant price, the industrysof the Italians discovered gthor 
mothods of procuring them ee and at an ensior 
vate, They sometimeyp&rchased them at Aleppo, ‘Tripoli, and other 
poris on tho const of Syria, to which they were broxght by a route 
not unknown to the ancients. They wero conveyed Son India by 
soa wp tho Pousiéh Gulf, and ascending,tho Huphratos and Tigris ag 
fox a8 Bagdat, were carnietl bg land feoss tho dosert of ‘*Polmyra,, 
and from thence to the towns on the Mesliterranean.”—Robertson’s 
America, Book 1, 
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navigable; thence transported fo the Oxus, down whose 
stream they proceeded as far as the Crspian 8 Sea, There 
they@niered the Volga, and sailing up it, wets onrried hy 

Aa to the*Tanais (the Dox), which conducted them into 
75 Euxine Sea, where ships from Constantinople waited 
their arrival’ ‘The discovery of the long, but easy route, 
by the Cape of Good Ilope,*gombined with the deadly 
feuds between the Christians of the West ond the Mohams 
medan nations that hold the countries of the Nile and the 
Luphyates,’ for a tim® divertod the stream of commerce 
from those routes. It has not been so, however, with 
the Indus, to fhe same extent. If the revival of the 
overland route and the impending re-opening of the Eu- 
phrates as the highway to the Hast, are evidenoos of a 
geturn to old paths, the continuance of a commerce with 
Central Asia and northern Ewrdpo, by way of the Indus, and 
the twogrent gatps of India,the Khyber and Bolan Passes, 
is a pragaant proof of the tongeity with which trade ad- 
heres tovits old oltannelarmd of the sagacity which origis 
nallf delected that direction for thé produca of the Bast, 
However great may have, been: the changes of mastors * 
and manners in the tertitoried between the Indus and 
the Bosphorus, © portion of fhe tidg.of commerce has 
flowed, and dots still flow, as it dig in the sevénth century, 
“When the late Sir ‘Alexander Burnes was in Lahoro ih 
1881,hg found English broad cloth sdld in? the Bazaar 
that had- been brought, not from Caleutta, but from Russia; ; 
anil when ho penetratad farther into Central Agia, met, at 
Bokhara, with a merchant, “think of taking an invost- 
mont of it, to Loodhiana, in India, where he could afford 
ie Robor ‘son's America, Book 1, auotig fom Ramusio, vob i, p. 
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to sell it cheaper than it was to be liad there, notwithstand- 
ing the length of the journey.” + 

The ttaff between India and Central Asia, desayibed 
ao fully by Sir Alexander Burngs, as existing a@ the period 
of his visit, was carried on ina slow and most expensive 
manner either by camels,or by the badly constructed 
boats of the country on the Tedus and the tributary streams 
of the Punjaub, despite accumulate difficulties. Besides 
the labour of tracking, so often yequired to stem the 
stream of the rivex the rude cheyacter of *the bonts 
employed, and the exactions of each petty prince through 
whose terzitory the goods passed, therg ‘vas the serious 
impediment offered by the selfish policy of the Ameors of 
Scinde, who unavoidably arrested the developnfent of trade 
when they carried their devotion to field sports so far, as to, 
think nothing of devastating o large tract of populous and 
fertile land in order to secure greater quiet and more secure 
cover to a particular-species of antelope, whose dgajruction. 
was “a royal sport.” The ogeupagion*of she whole valley of 
the Indus by the English, and the consequont introduction. 
of secfirity of property and engouragement to commerce 
and agriculture, have swept away every political and social 
impediment to Progress, and given to us a magnificent 
region of lond and water that fivites the agenoy of moder 
Sience, capital, and enterprise. s *, ngs 

Speaking cof the upper portion of this great vajley, Sir 
Alexander’™Burnes bears full testimony to its great capa- 
bilities, “There is,” ho says, * perhaps no inland country | 
of the glohe which posgesses ‘Breaterfacilities for commerce 
than the Punjaub, and there are few more rich in the pro- 


} Bugnos’s Travels, xol. ii, p. 492 
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tluctions of the minoral, vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Intersected by five navigable streams, it is bonded on the 
west by one of the largest rivers of the old world. To tho 
north, it ffas the fertile and the fruitful vale of Cashmore 
to limit its sceptve; so placed, that it can export without 
trouble its costly fabrics to thé neighbouring kingdom’ of 
Persia and Tartary, China dy India. Situated bettreen 
Tinddstan’ and the ceebrated entrepots of Central Asia, it 
shares the advantages of their traffic, while it is itself 
blessed with an exub€rance of cvory ‘production of the soil 
that is useful afd nutritious to man. The productions of 
the Punjaub reléeve it from any great, dtpert@ence onsox- 
ternal resource. Its courtidrs and chiefs may robe them. 
selves in the shawls of Cashmore, and tho strong and 
deautiful silken fakrics of Moultan. Tts citizens and hus- 
bandmen may wear the cheap textures of the native cotton, 
Every animal may be bounteously fod on the grains indi- 
genouseto the gountry ; and o gunge of mountains, ontixely 
composed of snlf, fumntZics Shat nocossary ingredient” of 
food, while the upland parts yield condiments snd fruits 
to selson the daily breade?* The writer then gods on to 
enumerate the chief products,—tho shawls, silks, cottons, 
minerals and vegetables, apd eto show the advantages of 
openingsthe Indus to tho Punjaup trade, At that period, 
from thé exactions of the native Governments, ho antici. 
pate Irut little oponing for our manufacturds, but rathor 
looked for advantages 10 ys from the liberal exports wo 
might expect from the yallgy of the Indus- Could he 
have looked, forward to the présefi> day, he would have 
scen Chat the gain to he expected bf improving the navi- 


Peed 7 
* Burnos’s Travels, val. ti. 
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gation of the great river was mutual. In 1843, the value 
of the exports was £1,010, and that of the imports through 
Kurrachee £121,050. In 1856, through the same port, 
exports to the amount of £784,522 were met*by imports 
to the value of £685,665, 

At the time (1838), however, when Sir Marenaae Burnes 
wrote of the Punjaub and fcinde, steam navigation on 
aiyers was little more than in its infancy; andthe idea of 
a railroad for any part of India, if projected, was laughed 
it asan absurdity. Ft is interesting? therefore, fo remark, 
that though without hope of aid from the mil and with the 
prospect af butelittle assistance from the” steamboat, our 
traveller saw at a glance the real want of the province, and 
suggested a combined system of land and watef carriage as 
the best moans for i improving and opening the communica, 
tion, with the countries at the head of the Indus. He was 
decidedly against encquraging navigatiog upward above 
Moultan, except by smaller, boats, on the Chenabggd The- 
lum, and regarded the tortuohge Page of theRavee to Lahoye, 
and its decided inferiority in depth ond size to any of*the 
other Sivera, as n fatal objectigqn to its being made the 
channel of commercial communication, 

Nine years after, the visif of Sir Aloxandor Burnes, Sir 
Charles Napier recognised with “his eagle eye” the com- 
Mercial j importance of thelineof the Indus, “If anyriviligcd* 
man were asked ” he wrote, in 1842, before, be it gemom~ 
bered, railroads were sorlously entertgined for eastern coun~ 
tries, “ werg you ruler of Seindé, what, would you do? Fis 
auswer would be, I ypeld aljolish tfte tolls on the rivers, 
make Kurrachee a fee port, protect § Shiktrpoor afrom 
robbers, make Gukkur e mart for trade &c. on the Indus, 
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T would make a track-way along its banks, I would get 
steam boats.” * Again wrote the samo emingnt authority, 
«ina commercial point of view, Shikarpoor is of conside- 
rable importance. It offers a depdt for goods from the 
north and west with the countries of which it has long 
possessed channels of commuhication, Adverse cirotm- 
stances may for a while intevtept these. But under a firm 
government they wifi soon be re-opened. Shikerpoor 
goods woyld be sent to Sukkur, there to be shippeil on the 
Indus, and they woultl also pass by Tand to Larkaang, and 
thence to Kaurfichee. Theso seem formerly to havo been 
the lines of trad@, They are geographically Wha’ naturally 
so, and will therefore quickly revive. .... Shikarpoor and 
Sukkur naturally support each other in commerce,” + 

It was with thiwobject thaf during his government in 
Scinde he constructed a mole at Kurachee, in order to 
enable ships toeload withéut delay, opened the channel 
betwedh® that port and the Tadus by Ghisree Bunilgrm 
and obtained from the Government four war steaniata, 
with which ho commenced the navigation of thg Indus 
for cornmercial purpogesr The line of commercial com- 
munication by the Indus was, in his opinion, “ pointed 
out by nature—the best, thp qmickestathe safest, and the 
cheapest.” t The Runjaub not Meing then ih our poaseg- 
sid, Sit Charles Napier tot unnaturally regarded Kurra~ 
cheesit the light of a western port of Bombay. Hence 
itgvas that he so strongly gdvocated a railroad from Hy- 
drabad yia Oomercasg and Teesa to ee latter city, § now 


* Conquest of Soinde, by Sir SH atibin p. 128, 
$Thid; p. 125, 

t Lifo of Sir C. sl aa Vol. 4s 2. 808, 

“§ Ibid. Vol. 8; p. 6. 
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recommended for survey asa most important branch of the 
Scinde line, gud that in speaking of the future of Kurra- 
chee, he generally coupled it with that of the older fort, 
It was in this view of things that he wrote in 1847, : 

‘*T am taking or rather trying to take advantage of our 
lu]l to push a steamer up to Feroozepore with good and 
cheap things for the troops §m Bombay, instead of dear 
from Calcutta, I hope to drawdown commerce to 
Kurrachee. 

“The whole of thé Calcutta interdt is at work to run 
down Scinde and the Indus because the wil ruin the 
trade of th€*Gutzes; all will come dowa’ the Indus to 
make Bombay and Kurrachee.” * 

Again in 1849 he writes, “India should suék English 
manufactures up her great rivers, and, pour down those, 
vivers her own varied products, Kurrachee, you will yet 
be the glory of the East! Would tha,I could come 
alive again to sce you, Kungchee, in your grandows. + 

These views, which he had never ceasdl to urge on the 
authoritics, he once more advocated in a masterly membir, 
published in 1852, in consoquexce of statements caused 
by the movement at Manchester, in favour of forward~ 
ing ules for trade agith Ceytral Asia, through the means 
of the fairs of Scinde, Agter showing what he had endea- 
youred to effect on this score, and héw, after a Gelayrof 
several years, his projects had been warmly adopged, by 
Mx. Frere, the then commissioner of Scinde, he says :— 
“The whole commerce of the countries north-east ty 
Scinde will finally de8cend upon Kumacheg ; 3 and the 
march of Alexander te Great fiom the Beas to the eceat 


Life of Sir ¢. Sapir. Vol. 4; pp. 71, 72. 
f Ibid. Vol. 4; p, 26% 
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with the voyage of Nearchus, marks the coming line of 
European trade with India,” 

Sp@king from our present knowledge of Chat steam 
ean do, bofh on land and,on water, the valley of the 
Indus—as the united territories of Scinde and the Punjaub 
may well be called—seems in nm especial manner marked 
out for the successful application pf that combined system of 
viver and rail which I md the honor of suggesting for the 
valley of the Ganges as far back as 1846, and which might 
have been long ago in Bficient operatien.* 


# *We have already stated our decided preference for that plan 
of commencing impr8ved transit, which would only suporsedo tho 
rivor uavigation whoro it was most defective, and co-oporate with it 
where it was always available, 7, ¢., a railroad from Calouttn to deop 
water in the Gangos at Rajmahal; from this point, rivor slcamors 

"to Allahabad, at the ofnfluence of ého Jumna and Ganges, where 
deep wator ceases, and ardilway frdm Allahabad to Delhi and tho 
sulle, This woulg*ho nearly ono thousand miles of railroad, 
oxclusivog@f branches, traversing iho oasicst, tho richost and 
most densely peoplyl pbrlions of ofr dominions, where tho river 
transit is oither dangerous or tedious, as by tho Nudelon rivors 
and Sunderbunds, or only applicablo to the emallor country oraft, 
and closed entirely to stoamora, as tho groat rivors aro beyond Alla- 
habad. Above this point ib is impossible, by land or by water, to 
move military stores or mevehandize in any quantity beyond tho 
avorago of twelve milos por dio. No Utopiiin idens of a railroad 
Syalety, sterling at once into completegperfectibility, should divort 
“chlemprise*and capital frdim so fair and inviting a field,” ig 

«Our opinion remains unchanged, notwithstarfling that the 
Railwhy Commissionors have onuneiated propositions, wnd. proposed 
prqjects in exact acvordance with the views ontortained by the Bast 
Indian, or Mirzapore Railway Company; but which thoy havo 
failod 10 demonstrate, nf& even supplying the requisite data, on 
winch ,to fountl the demonstration of thg plans and propositions 
proposed ad enunciated by themselyos—wo say that our opinion 
yemams unchanged, as to the impolicy 8f commencing the railroad 
systom Py an atlempt to sujforsedo dho rivdr navigation whore it ig 
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From the sea const to the hend of*the Delta, some 80 miles 
below Hyderabad, the course of the Indus is tortuous in the 
extreme, thrdelays unavoidable, and. the losses most s@rious, 
From the nature of the channels of the Delta, the trade 
can only be pursued by steamboats of such a construc. 
tion, as to ronder them as unfit for the sea voyage 
to Kurrachee as a first-clagg sea steamer would be for the 
shallow, shifting, twisting” chann@| of the tiver. The 
country, however, between the sea board and Hydernbad , 
is all but a dead Igvel, offering every facility ‘for short 
line*of railway of little more than a huydred miles, from 
Kurracheag Hyderabad ; and thus oycredming the delay, 
the losses, and tHe danger incident to the navigation of 
the Delta. From Hyderabad again, up to Moultan, five 
hundred and seventy miles, the river is broad and sue, | 


e 
comparatively freo from obstruction, and is alwaya available for 
stoam navigation, as is the case betweon Rajmphal and Alinhabad, 
The former is situated at the hond of the Dolta of tho Ggngos, and 
the latter at the confluence ofthe Gange#an( Jumna, tho distance 
between the two towns, by the river route, being 500 milos., But 
should a line bo determined on for this portion of tho country, an 
extonafon of the Rajmahal lino up the Gangotio valley to Mirzapore 
and Alishabad, would havo many advantages over the direct route 
indicated by iho Hast Indian, or Mirzaporo Railway Company, 
These advantages weeghall notéco-ip detail when we come to rovlew 
the report of the Railwaggs Commission, It may, however, by 
mentioned now, that although the actual, or lincal distaneo betwreéh 
Caloutts and Hirzapore by the valloy of the Ganges, would be- 100 
miles longox, than by the direct route, yet taking tho diffef®nce of 
gradionts into account (assistant power being required on the latter, 
and pro rata to the power required so is tho distance) the gain in 
which would be tao trivia) to be hn elemgatin any qaloulation of the 
comparative merits of the two lines, in a apuntry, where time occu- 
pied in travelling is eatifiniad by months inetond of houws,—~“Indian 
Railways, in conngction w#h the Power and Stability of the British 
Empire in the East, bygAp Old IndiorePostmaster. 2nd edy 1846. 
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ciently deep for a flotilla of powerful steamboats, capable 
not only of drawing largo flats, but of canyying pas- 
senge® .on board, At Moultan, again, the advantage 
is once mor8 with the landy—another level plain invites 
the construction of a railway to Lahore and Unritsir, 
and which will speedily be extended to Peshawur, near 
the mouth of the Khyber, on tyr extreme north-wostern 
frontier. THese means “for perfecting the communication 
with the countries at the head of the great river, as well 
as for providing for the enormous trafite of the territories 
through which it*and its ‘tributaries flow, have been. sanc- 
tioned by the Indian Government, in thefutm of the 
Scinde Railway, from Kurrachee to Hyderabad, the Indus 
flotilla betweén Hyderabad and Moultan and the Punjaub 
Railway from Moultgn to Lahore and Umritsix, 7 
The importance of theso three associate works cannot 
be overrated, especially when considered in relation to 
the extensive commeyoe* and present position of our 
empire in the Eagt, nud the urgent necessity that exists 
for carrying out, without a moments delay, every pro- 
ject capable, not only of incronsing the means of inter 
communication in India, but of shortening tho distance 
from England to the most impoxtant ayd most vulnerable 
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portions of her easterneempire, That they would serve 
this lattey, purpose most fully, in connection with the 
proposed Euphrates Valley Route to India, T have already 
shown in my Memoir on that undertaking and elsewhere.* 
T now propose to’ regard them more as a means of inter. 
communication,—a grea military and mercantile highway 
—to northern India andeConral Asia, and to show their 


«* Memoir on tho Ruphvates Valley Route to India, with Oflicial 
* Oorrespondonce and Maps. Dedicatedgto the Hark of Clarondon, 
K@. By W. P. Andrew. ‘W. H. Allen and Co. 

Lotter to Viscount Palmerston, K.G., on the*Politioal Importanue 
of the Euphaases Valley Railway, By W. R. “Androw, ‘With Re. 
ports by Genoral Chesney and Sir John Macneil, and Memorandwn 
by Sir Justin Shiol, K.0.B, W. H, Allen and Oo. 

“+ But it was not only against enemies beyond the mountains that 
tho Imperial Government had to guard ; they had to battle with+thg 
natives of India on their own'soil; and the establishment of steam 
tronsit,along the Valley of tho Indus must prove a most valuable 
ausihary in proventing or crushing rebellion A our own torritovios, 
In addition to othor considergtions which, recommended the opening 
up of a line botweon the westernmost port 6f India and our north. 
western provinces, if waa important to draw attention to « sughostion 
which had been made*to him by a gentleman of considerable 
expérionco in Indian affaivs, namely, that there was ng roule by 
which we eould pour in troops into the north-western provinces 86 
short or so rapid ps by Kurrachee and the Valley of the Indus, 
besides the additional advailtago of avoiding the humid heat and 
chaeaso of Bengal ; and, oreover, that ey sonding oft Thuropgaa 
reinforcoments bythe Indus route, we should prove to the Sikt, who 
were now our allics, and fighting bravely undor our flag, ghps we did 
not entirely depend for the maintenance of our authority upon their 
thows and sinows,”-—Extract from Spoech of tho Chairman aé the 
Meeting of the Scinde Railway, Decomper 17th, 1857, 

Tho following addrefs of Sir Colin’ Campbell go the Punjab 
Cavalry will show therostimation in whith those gallant taoops are 
hold by theix vetoran Qhiof. It is dated Oamp, NoWwgungd, 11th , 
November, 188/:— , a . 

Tell your mon, sit, I romomber them when, five yoara’ago, thoy 
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importance by selections from official and other communi- 
cations, illustrating at once the political requirements and 
capabilfties and the commercial resources of tho valley of 
the Indus. 


served undettme at Husufzye, I saw then what admirable soldiors 

they wore; ,and though, since thon, I havo travelled over many 

countries, séon many armios, and fovght in many battles, I hayo 
never had occasion £0 chang the opinion I formed of them thon, 

viz,, that finer Tight Cavalry could not bo found. I havo mixed 
since then in miny military @ireles, and wherovgr I have been I have 
spoken of them, and had my opinion confirmed by evory ong, for the 
Punjaub Cavalry I found had beon heard of everywhere. What I 
admire of*thom is, tnt intrepidity that makes them go at thoir 
enomy wherever they see thom, regardless of numbers, It is not the 
common pluck that most soldiers havo, but that intropidity, sir, that 
wins ono's Admiration. I do not say this to flatter them, for whon 

J, formed my opinion ofethem I nevgr expeoted to return to this” 
country; but now I have returned, I find that they havo turned out 
to be what I always thought them,nd boyond that, Through the 

whole of these irying’timos, when neagly,ll the native army hea 

mutizied, (&¢y havo showmthd grodlost l¥yillty; as woll as zon! arid 

courage, I shill tok8 caro that tho Gdvophmont know of thei 

sorviceS, and that thoy shall nol go unrewarded, Toll thom thatT 

have spokon bofore to har Majesty tho Quoon of England fhout 

thom, I shell lot her Majesty and the peoplo of England know of 

their loyalty and courago, Ter Majosty will be proud at Loving 

such subjoota, and England also will rojoico at jaoir conduct.” 
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CHAPTER IT. 
THE INDUS VALLEY AS, A MILITARY HIGHWAY, 


TUE INDUS AS A BARRIDR AGAINST INVASION.—M, TER. 
RIER ON THE PRACTIPABLE ROUTES FROM THE CASPIAN 
TO THR INDUS—THE MOVEMENTS OF RUSSIA.—-PRINCE 
BARIATINSKI,—PROJESTED RUSSIAN RAILWAYS.—MR, 
BARTLE FRERE ON THE INDUS AS A DEFENCE.—sIn 
JUSTIN SHELL ON THR INVASION OF INDIA BY RUSSIA. 
LORD DALHOUSIE ON IMPROVED@PRANGIT BY THE INDUS, 

Trovex the importance’ of improving the inland commu- 

nications of Endja, as a means of defence against-invasion, 

has long been recognised, the full value of such improve- 
ments, in the event of internal disorder ct mutiny, has 
not, until late, been so fully appreciated. To say that the 
late mutiny would havo “been crushed before it assumed 
its gigantic proportions, hachthe proposed railways in India 
been completed, is to }nderrate | their effects » Had the 
steam communication from Calouttacto Delhi, and that 
from Kurrachee to Lahore, been connected by the’ indis- 
pongnble portion between the capital of the Punjaub and 

Delhi, the knowledge that European troops could be poured 

in on all sides jyith vigour, and promptitude, instead of 

finding their way up, after months of exhausting munecliss 
would have prevented the outbreak. “ What*a glenious 
thing it Would have been,” said a writer in the (Lahore 

Chronicle’ of August last, “hac the Euphrates Valley 

Railway and the Scinde and Punjayp Railway been adtom- 

plished facts at the time of the prdsent in sugrection. How 

it would have ‘astonished the Natives’ to have seen a 

gallant British army ¢anded at Lahore, within a month of 

the outbreak takifig place! Athd yet such a thigg would 
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have been possible, supposing the Electric Telegraph 
to have been also completed so as to establish an 
electric@messenger between the Indus anf the “Thames,” 
The immediatgness of the danger in this case has at last 
fully opened our eyes to the important part good roads and 
speedy transit play in the government of kingdoms, But 
though the danger from invasion is more distant, is it after 
all less certain? The minuto and accurate informatioh 
on the available military routes between the Caspian and 
the Indus, fuinished by*M. Ferrier, seta the possibility « of 
the invasion at rest; and no one who knows what Russian 
perseverance is, cah,doubt that she will never ccase trying 
to carry out that policy to which she has been pledged for 
centurics. Without any apology for its length, I proceed 
to quote M. Ferrier’s conclusions on the much-mooted point 
—the invasion of India, 
“The difficulties attending gn invasion of British India 
by a RusgqPersian. army, or Rugsian only, arg, without 
doubt, serious; butethcy may Bo said to exist far more.in 
the chfracter of the people of Afghanistan and the Tartar 
states than in the scantiness bf the resources of the edun. 
tries through which the expedition would be obliged to 
pass—thelr poverty and the difficulties of ghe ground havo 
been greatly exaggerated, Tfie stagements of Macdonald 
Enteant and Sir Alexstider Burnes have; it is true, gene- 
rally sepygd as the basis upon which public opinion has 
heen formed. Both one and the other havo taken pains 
to bfing these difficulties very prominently forward, and 

this with considerable tot, though % gnust be admitted 
that Buwnes only saw that road which presented the most 
eunpromising x features, Nevertheless, dais mangscript, whicl: 
was for gevoral yonys in My possessiofi, in soma things 
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contradioted that which hé-printed ; and he admitted in it, 
as‘T now ‘dy, tho: ‘possibility of mai ‘oking, an. ited amy 















* Letme add, pos that the English 
ctorioysly repulsing the attack; although 
ela acceanaath one is dnipestereg 






salary expeditions whfcli they “have. 
assis having failed: from: privatjons and the effects of 
climate, they have for the’ last seven or eight years adopted 
v.systom, orice that of the Ronian tacticians,—namely, to 
proceed but little at.a time; slowly and surely. After 
having descended the course of the @ural to the Cnspian 
Sen, they..reached.the mouth of. the, Embah, situated: a 
littl$ lower down. to. the sopth-east, ‘and ‘ascended: that 
rivex to the, point ot which, twning south, it approaches 
the, Aral Sea., Here they have established ‘a thilitaty 
colony, and ine. wells at Short distances in athe’ ‘desert: 
between the Embab and the’ sca? they have tle: gticed 
around: thse wells settlements of Cossacks, : why pultivate 
the.soil. In: the neighbourhood, and.create resources which 
never existed’ before ; :so that § ina few years’an aimy will; 
be able to obtain sufficient food: fad. foragein all their er: 
campments, and wall reach. the Aral without serigns ‘Ciffin 
culty,.'Two:.sthor.lmes-of ivells: have ‘been also dug by* 
the: Russians 3: ‘offeon leaving’ the-rivor. Ourlog: Irghiz, 
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tending towards the norfhern’ end of the Agat-sen;-th 
other-commences from.two points, Ming-kishlak and: Das: 
Killeh,@n. the eastern shore of the.Caspian;, which: nat 
in.one. line hilf-way, and is Bynes laid down 
tion of Khiva. 2 
ee By means of these dint of posts the R 
to advance, to that. town. and the Oxus, ‘ey 
‘shall .have redched that point, it will be inapossil 
where they sill stop.’ : The possession of that: ari 
much importince to thém as that of the: Judu 
English ;. it, is the artery which -vivifies the ‘ternitoaiigs 0 
the great Tartar hgrdes: through which if flows,’ iho’ at 
otherwise. unapproachable. on. ‘all sides by? réasox of sth: 
steppes and déserts of shifting sand. Once inasters of thi 
river.it.would be easy for the Russians ‘to subjugate th 
thibes on its banks, from the Aval to Badakshani’ “Lh 
Russian: army could readily ascend the Oxus in the bont 
of the copytry, within. two parasangs of Balkh, wheve:i 
first: conses to. be navigable. Burnes is on. this ‘subjoct'a 
‘competent authority, and the. following isa peerage — 
his work, very much. to the: point -— i 
oi€ {Facilities in: the navigation of 1 xiver’ rest er ‘on 
the. supplies. of: the country. through which it flows ; in 
particular of the nature and qhalityyf wood whith is theve 
‘pldberdblor The numifer of bonts on the Oxus is certainly 
small; singe they do not amount: to.two hundred? but there ~ 
is: every, facility for building a: fléet;’ the: supply" of wood, 
being abundant, -and fortunately found: “in “single trees” 
“along. ‘the valley ofthe Siver, and -not: ‘growing in forests 
in any. particular spot:: There are no eeday: or pino trees 
“brought down by. the inundation, whéch I ‘held as condht. 
sive.progf. that. the: mount ing from. which the’ Oxis and 
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its tributaries flow are destitute ot that wood. The only 
other trees which 1 saw on the river were mulberry and 
white popilx, which last is floated down in quantitis from 
Hissar to Chaxjooee, and applied to purposes of house- 
building, In any increase of the tonnage on this river 
the immediate resources of the neighbouring cduntry must 
therefore be called into action, but these are highly im- 
pértant, Tho nature of the build in the boats of the river 
requires no skill in naval architecture ; the wood is not 
sawed, and it doesnot require seasSning, so that the utmost 
dispatch might be used at all times informing a flotilla, 
whether it were flesired to navigate, cross, or bridge it. I 
believe that one hundred and fifty men might be embarked 
on # boat of the size which I have described. The river 
could only be bridged by boats, forthe wood is too smal] 
for an application of it in any other way ; and furze and 
tamarisk which grow on itsebanks would supply the place 
of planks, and make it at once complete and prneticable. . . 
«The advantages of the Oxus both in a political and 
commercial point of view must then be regarded as very 
gredt: the many facilities which have been enumerated 
point it out either as the channel of merchandise orsthe 
route of a military expedition 5 ; nor is it from the features 
of the river itself thatavo form such a conclusiop. It is to 
* ‘bo remembered that its banks are heopled and tulfiveted ; 
it must thérefore be viewed as a navigable river,goqaséssing 
great facilities for 4 improving. the extent of that navigation, 
This is a fact of great political and d gommercial importance, 
whether a hostile aftion may tum it to the gratification 
of ambition, or a friendly power hore seck the e&tension 
and improvement ofits trade. In eithor case the Oxus 
presents many fair” prospects, sifico it holds the mest direct 
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course, and connects, with the exception of » narrow desert, 
the nations of Europe with the remote regions spe Central 
Asia’ 

“ Burnes might have added that water carriage was not 
in this country the only available means of transporting 
an army, and that in following the course of the river by 
and with its matériel, it would glso be ready to mect an 
attack, and avoid many fuconveniences. A Russian arihy 
might thus direct its march as it thought fit cither to 
Khulm, or withdrawin® from tho river on its arrival, at 
Charjooee, reach Mery by the desort, and marchingaalong 
the fertile and populous banks of the Moorghab gain 
Herat, There would not be any obstacle of a serious 
nature to stop an army on its way to the river, and tho 
desert situated between it and Merv offers no difficulties 
that cannot be surmounted ; the Khans of Khiva and the 
Emirs of Bokharee have sufficiently proved this in their 
almost amgal expeditions to seize upon Mery, some of 
which have been xfade at the head of ton to twolve thou- 
sand horse, Would they hayo exposed themselves to the 
dangers mentioned by Bumes, if they had been of his 
opinion P 

“Wherever it was impossible to skizt the Oxus the 
,aimy migh} without {nponventande geop five or six para- 
‘sangf front the river or? cithcr sido, for here they would be 
sure fodinl enough water for the troops in the numerous 
wellg dug by the shepherds for the use of their flocks ; 

vsinifar wells might alsg be made with little labour, and in 
a very short tipie ; water is goneyally*faund at a depth of 
nine or*twqlve feet, and the soil is ofa silicious nature, 
"easy to work, but it must be supporteé by planks or wattles. 
Brushwood or brambles fot fuel are reatily met with, and 
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in the winter and spring the steppes aro covered with 
sufficient herbage to meet the requirements of an army. 

I mention these facts in reply to the opiniated arguments 
of some persons, who affirm that nothing is tO be found in 
these deserts except sand, and if this were so the obstacles 
would not even then be insurmountable. The Russians 
themselves are well awar@ how and where they can obtain 
supplies. ‘The following quotatio{& from Motraviev’s work 
is evidence on this head :—‘In our days, with the know- 
ledge we have of these countries, *the success of such an 
enterprise is certaii. A corps of three thousand Russians, 
under a resoluta and disinterested leader, could subdus 
and keep this country, so necessary to Russia by reason of 
her commercial relations with the Hast, ... Eyon at 
Khiva we augment our force by the addition of the throg 
thousand Russians who are in slavery there, and the thirty 
thousand Persians who suffer with the sme impatience as 
the Russians the miseries which they are obligod to sup- 
port. ... As to supplies, where are tifey to be obtained? 
At Khiva itself, where they are in abundance.’ 

«®hus tho Russians, as weld as tho English, admit the 
resources of this country, and yat the latter like to indulge 
the illusion that i, is impossible for the former to cross the 

Geserts of Tavtary to get at them. <uboy ought, hgweyer, 
to be well persuaded that when the Russians Rave file. 
up their minds to, attack India, ¢hese obstacles will not 
stop them; and, besides, thelr adversaries calculate ypon 
avoiding them by intoresting Persja in their enterprise ; 
an expeditionary cerfis embarked at Badkoph and Astra- 
kan would then lav in perfect security south pf the Cas- 
pian, and progeed fo concentrate itself at Axtrabad ; 
Khorassan, which -the Russian my would in consequence 
have to cross, is a fertile and populous country, and it 
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would find a welcome everywhere if strict discipline was 
observgl. As for as Kandahar the difficultigs would be 
no greater fgr them than for the English, who would have 
to advance beyond it to diSpute the ground with them. 
With few exceptions, the Russo-Persian army might always 
march through plains ip which they would find water, food, 
and fuel; but if it was found more desirable not to dep 
the supplies for the whole army from one district only, 
they might march in three columns through this province. 
“The first, to the north, on leavilg Astrabad wonld 
follow the course of the Goorghan, cross the territory of 
the Kurdish colofies at Boojnoord antl Koochan, and 
thence to that of the Seraks, and strike the: Heri-rood at 
the spot where it loses itself in the steppes, following its 
banks up to Herat, through a well-cultivated country, 
«The second column would direct its march to the south 
on Shah-rood Bosthn ; there it would be formed into two 
divisions } the first would follow the direct rond by Sebse- 
var, Nishapoor, Meshed, and Kussan; the second would 
Keep more to the right by Turshiz, Khe, and Gorian, and 
the whole army uniting at dao point by the routes wa have 
indicated, would concentrate itself at Herat, where pro- 
visions of every kind abound or could fo bbtained ‘from 
tha zich districts of Mgimana, Kal@h-now, and Oboh, &«.;, 
here it might winter before advancing southayard. The 
fortificftifns of this city should then be putinto an efficient 
stotg, and the place proporly provisioned and supplied with 
all kinds of military stqped. Tis central position within a 
line of fortresses, commencing at Bolkh on the north, and 
passing by skhcheh, Andekhooye, shibbexghen, Meimatia, 
Kalch-now, Sebzevar, Forgah, and Laugh Jéwaine, renders 
Herat a*particularly suitable point for thia concentration. 
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A glance at the map will clearly show that, adopting 
the routes J have mentioned, all the districts of Kho Assan, 
and even some of Irak, such as ‘Damghan and iibbus, 
would contribute materially te supply the army. It would 
of course, be necessary for the Russians to form their maga- 
gines beforehand; the Shah of Persia never troubled him- 
self much on the subject, and yet he has frequently marched 
an army of fiom thirty to forty tfousand men into Kho. 
rassan, and always found the means of feeding thom by 
simply making a @ecree for e tak in kind. When they 
hear the Shah is coming, the peasants expect these extor- 
tions, as well ase being pillaged by the troops, who strip 
them of all they have; and yet they never try to evade 
them, On the great lmes of communication the Shah’s 
troops are neyer short of provisions Jf the Persian peasanta 
submits to this imposition so quictly, what might he not 
do from the Russians, who would pay punctually for what 
they took? If their army were to reach Kandahir by way 
of Jaberan, Giran, Bakooa, Washir, anf Girishk, the road 
usually taken by the caravans, the end of winter or the 
commencement of spring would bd the most propitious 
time for them to leave Ilaat; water would be thon every- 
where plentiful ixetho steppgs, the temperature mild and 
qthe aly pure, and suppls could be rain. from «Mejmaniton 
"Kaleh-now,,Shibberghan, and Andékhooye on the north, 
if those gf Neh-bindan, Ghain, and Birjan, &«, m the 
south did not suffice. The certainty of a trifling pRofit 
would bring the people to the camp with their productions ; 
they take them witltout as good a chance to that of Yar 
Monamedl’s, and théy would eagerly seek that gecutity for 
themselves ang their property which they could nover hope 
to obtain from the native rulers of their country, ¢ 

“Tf unforesecn cireumstancea shoyld not permit the army 
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to move from Herat at the proper moment, the springs 
and stréams would be dry on the road designated shove; 
it would then have to lean more to its right Vy Sebzevar, 
and follow fhe Haroot-voacy the Iclmund, and the Ur- 
ghend-ab, which leads up to Kandahar, The army could 
be easily subsisted in these districts. From the last-men- 
tioned city to Shikarpoor they wpuld have to trayerse some 
desert steppes and get through the Bolan Pass, but thése 
ought not, T, should think, to be serious difficulties, though 
I had no opportunity “of judging of them myself, The 
victorious march ‘of the English army upon Kandahar, in i 
1839, is a sufficien’ proof of this; they had to ascend the 
pass, the Russian army would merely have 10 descend it, 
The English consider, and with reason, the Indus their 
dest line of defence gp that side of their Indian possessions, 
but would it stop the enemy? It may be permitted to 
doubt that fact, way, almost to prove a negative to the 
questions *When the Russians had reached this river, it 
would, if not impSssible, be at any rate very difficult to 
prevent them from crossing it. ‘The attention of military 
xuen has been directed to two points, which alone offét the 
necessary facilities for the passage of an army—Attok to 
the north, and Bukkar to the south ; if his be so, it would 
be sufficient to eroct Uéfes-de- pont tg other important for- 
tifSttions® ‘at both thes’ places, 

“Bug the Russians are as well aware as the English of the 
possibility of crossing the Indus at other eligible spots, amd 
this in spate of the rayid current, the great width, and the 
precipitous bayks of that stream, A®ponioon train would 
not be*requived ; with a few mule-lofds of empty mesek 
skins, adapted to the purpose, a suffciont humber of rafts 
might be constructed in Gventy-four hows, and the whole 
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mmy transported to the left bank, The points where 
such a passage might be effected ayo not rare, for there is 
ample choig on a length of upwards of two hundred®miles. 
Two at once suggest thomselyes, One of these is to the 
south of Attok, on the line of road from Ghuznee and Kan- 
dahar,—namely, by the pass of Dera Ismael Khan, from 
whence Moultan could be gained; but there would be a 
disadvantage in choosing this route, inasmuch as after the 
Russians had crossed the Indus, they would also have to 
cross the rivers of the Punjaub; it would therefore be much 
better to take the Indus below their confluence with it by 
the pass of Dereh Ghazee Khan, from grhence they would 
descend into Scinde and Guzerat, and raise the discontented 
populations of those conquered provinces, who would eagerly 
seize the opportunity to revolt—and, this with the secret 
determination of subsequently getting rid of their new 
allies also, Before undertaking such, an enterprise, it 
would of course be very desirable that Russia shold be in 
possession of Khiva, Bolchaura and Balkh ; but it would not 
be necessary, as several writers have declared, to extermi- 
natothe Tartays before they cquld reach the Indus; their 
neutrality, which might be obtained, would be all that the 
Russians would require. If the neutrality were not ob- 
served, two small “Persian divisions, posted at Surrake and 
‘on the banks of tho Moorghabp would hold thei 
check* ° 
That Russia is always preparing for the realization of 
the darling object of her" policy, cannot be doudted. 
Whatever benefits ye may"have fhined by the late Persian 
war, Russia has gamed far more,, and has taken advantage 


Caravan JSurneys i if Porsia, Afghoniston, &o,, by J.P. Ferrier, 
pp, 467—46d. 
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of the fears of the Shah to improve her position in th 
Caspian, and her communications with the Sea of Axel 
The fact of the Russian territory lying so lose to ti 
capital of Persia, whilst our gittacks can only take place o1 
sea-board of the Persian Gulf, naturally gives additiona 
influence to Russia at the Court of Teheran, IIence, too 
the different mode by which shg acts from us, During the 
late war wifh Persia, according to the Augsburger Alige- 
meine Zeitung, the greatest activity prevailed along the banks 
oftheCaspian Sea, Transports ang steayers were incessantly 
conveying troops or stores between Astracan, Schordra- 
kow, Bakinks and Astrabad. It was uot long since that 
Princo Baviatinski repaired to Tiflis, the seat of his govern- 
ment, from Astrachan to Fort Petrowski by water, and 
,on this occasion inspected all the fortified places along 
the coast, Attached to his héad-quarters and staff there 
is a special divjsion entitled the ‘Duyour Service of 
Marine, sconsisting of a vice-admival and several naval 
Officers, and hayifig under its concentrated command the 
flotilla in the Caspian Sea, the cruisers on the east coast 
of the Black Sea, sud the rowbont flotilla of the Cos- 
sacks of the Sea of Azoff. It must also not be Jost sight 
of, that not long back thero was o, Govornor-gencral 
appointed to Kutnis, also ‘indow the supyema command 
of "Borifftinski, who*has likewise under him Chruleff', 
tamyeof “observation on the Turkish Caucdsian frontier 
and the troops occupying the Cancausus under Bebutoff. 
This extended, and, pt tho’same time, concentrated com- 
mand, vested in the ands of Primq Bariatinski, points 
very “distinctly to preparations haying been mado with 
reference to the Inte ciitical stete of matters in and 
rorineeted with Persia, 
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Commenting on these facts, the Warsaw Journal of that 
day contrasted the secret system of Russia, with the osten- 
tation and ndise of our movements, bs 

“ While England, said the yriter, with much noise and 
ostentation, prepares an expedition against Porsia, Russia, 
unostentatiously and noiselessly, is getting ready to come to 
the succour of the Shah. [he Orenburg corps @’armee has 
bech considerably reinforced. It i» commandtd by Aide- 
de-Camp-General Poroffski. The outposts of this corps 
extend to the veryelimits of the country of Turan, upon 
the fivers Oxus and Jaxartes; ond the military flotilla of 
the Lake of Aval, placed under the orjlers of the same 
general, is brought by the above-mentioned rivers to the 
frontiers of India. On another side, great activity reigns 
upon the Caspian Sea and in the army of the Caucasus, 
Transport vessels, having troops and war matériel on board, 
pass incessantly between Astrakhan and the port of Bakou, 
situated in the province of Shiryan, bordering.on the 
Caspian Sea, belonging to Russia, and wt the fronticr of 
Persia, The new Lioutenant-Goneral of the Caucasian 
provingos, Prince Barintinski, }as received fuller powers 
than his predecessors, Ie has Intely inspected, on its way 
to its destination, {he flotilla of the Caspian Sea, which has 
v&en considerably increased and partly left at his, disposal, 
This flotilla can oasily take troops ox board cithey of tf 
corps of Orenburg or the army of the Caucasus, and, thke 
them to the relief of Persia, disembarking either at 
Astrobad or upon the neighbouring coast of Teherfn, 
The corps which form® part of theamy of the Caucasus, 
cantoned at Shirvaré and Erivan, and commanded by 
General Khruleff, who distinguished himsclf in the Eastern 
war, can also succotw Persia by*land as well as ly sea. 
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Meanwhile the Russion Government neglects nothing in 
replacing the war matériel consumed during the late war, 

and edhitinues to vefill the exhausted magazities.’* 
The lately4projected Russian railways, however speciously 
put forward as new commercial roads, aro only another step 
in the direction of the future invasion of India, Their 
influence, when completed, will, no doubt, be as commerr 
cially injuriows to the interests of our merchants, as stya- 
tegically dangerous to our supremacy in the East. The 
commercial effect of the proposed Russjan railway system 
is fully discussed, by Count de Gerebtzoff, a relation of 
Count Orloff’s, in his late remarkable volume, «The Three 
Questions of the Moment.” In discussing tho second of 
these questions—Russian railways—the other two being 
free trade and communism, he endenvours to show that 
the construction of fhese lines *will destroy the English 
monopoly of the trade with India, by opening up new 
channels of intercourse with Persia, Central Asia, Afghan- 
istun, and the Nortis of India, of which all Buropo will take 
advantage!!! At present, he observes, Asia is supplied 
with European Goods entixely by way of Bombay and*Ca}- 
cuita, Merchandise is transported from those English 
ports on camels’ backs to Kandahay, Cashmere, Cabul and 
Afghanistan, at great expense and with much delay# 
Having to pass through many English possessions, no 
merchant other than an Englishman would undértake such 
atrade, The two routes to India, by the Red*Sea and 
the Cape of Good Hope, are Voth practically in the almost 
oxclusive possession of Bhgland j—that of the Red Sea on 
accountaof the English fortress of Adew; and that by the 
Cape, because every re-victualling port on the lino is in 

* The Warsaw journal, the @zns, of tho 80t8 Novombor, 1866., 
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the power of tho English, He ‘therefore mrives at the 
conclusion, that no European power, England excepted, 
has auy difect trade with India. Count Geyebtadtf gocs 
on to say, that in two or threg years at farthést, when the 
line from Moscow to Nijni-Noygorod shall be finished, 
goods for Afghanistan may be sent diyect from Parts to 
Tach Kend, at the door of Central Asia, in twenty days! 


This is the route :— : 


From Paris to the hanks of the Volga . 5 6 
Thence by steamer to Astrakhan . .,. . 1. Mt 
Thence to the eastern coast of the Caspiah Sea . 2 
From. the Caspinn to the Sea of Aral, by rail , . 2 
Thence by steamer to Tach Kend, less than . . 5 
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The Russian government intends to unite the Caspian 
Sea with the Seq of Aral by a railway, 800 kilometres 
long, to be made across a perfectly fipt county, flanked 
by wooded hills, his distance will be traversed in two 
daym The railway will abut upon Syr Daria at Bainsk, 
whence a steamer will tow the’ feoods, i in less than five days, 
to Tach Kend, Thence they will be forwarded by caravan 
®outes to Kandthar, Cashmere, Bokhara, Thibet, Cabul, 
‘and Afghanistan, With vegard tg the trade with Popsing 
inasmuch Qs a steamer takes only wo days to go from 
Astrakhin to Astrabad, it will be possible to senf # bale of 
goods from Paris into Persia in twelve days; and from 
Astrabad there are @ graven roadsgt@ the interior of Persia 
and all the westerm, parts of Central Asia, * 

This route, the writer contends, would be es cheap 2g 
that by Bombay and Calcutta, while it would be much 
more expeditious; and by it, Frauce, Germany, ‘Belgium 


Days, 
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* e 
and Switzerland, would necessarily be led to compete with 
England in the eastern trade.* ? 

Whére a cargo of goods will pass, a batallion of men can 
follow ; and’all the more ensily and effectively ‘will troops 
be concentrated against our north-western frontier when 
masked under commercial movements, Most important 
therefore, in a strategic view, is gvery proposal to facilitate 
communicatién throughout the valley of the Indus, and 
to enable us to concentrate troops on any point that is 
threatened, or, if need be, to move in force to either of the 
two great Passes—the Bolan and thé Khyber, Should, 
however, one of these be closed to our forces, they could 
‘be moved with rapidity to the other, and in either case the 
enemy would be taken in flank or rear, 

_ Jn support of these views, I would refer to the following 
extract from the speech of Mr, Frere, Commissioner in 
Scinde, at the mgeting of the Scinde Railway Company 
in February 1857. “Mr. Andrew,” said that gentleman, 
“had adverted to the military and political importance of 
the line, For his own part, he (Mr. Frere) did not think 
it was possible to overrate jts importance, They had just 
escaped the ‘war nincpence,’ and no doubt if the war with 
Persia had heen, destined to continue, the immense value of 
this undgrtaking, and those’ with hich it was in connec, 
tid, would have been*singularly demonstrated. Tho prac- 
tical vglye of the railway was to increase the avaijable power 
of every ship, and of evory man omployed in military and 
naval operations, In geferance | to the Punjaub, the capacity 
of moying trgops to a given point w&saof immense import- 
ance.* If they looked at the map, they would see that 
, they had ‘a mountainous range, between which and our 
possessions the Indus forfned a natural boundary, and the 
* Boll’s Weokly Mosgenger, July 18th, 1867. 
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Company proposed to make a line along its level plains. 
Ina military point of view, the advantage would Qe this, 
that if the Khyber Pass should be closed to our “forces, 
they could be moved with rapidity to the Bolan Pass, and 
in either case the enemy would be taken in flank or in 
rear. In the meantime, the Euphrates Valley Railway 
would give them the command of the sea board of tHe 
Persian Gulf, and not only this? but tho completion of 
that railway would practically make Chatham neaver to the 
point of action in the Persian territory, than any military 
force that could be brought to bear upoh it from Central 
Asia.” . 

Tho same views had been powerfully advocated in 1856 
by the author of “Our North-wost Fvontier,” in the fol- 
lowing passages :— . 0 

“Tt appears, then, that “the means at our disposal for 
permanent success are not to be found ie the Persian Gulf. 
And that, if we are to mect the coming strugtle in the 
manner of statesmen entrusted with tie destinies of the 
Enst, we must leavo all petty aggression, all petty retalia- 
tion, ‘and permit no power on garth to swerve us from the 
sole disposition that can and will scouve, what is, in truth, 
the one and sufficient abject, of this, on our part, grand 
defensive war. We mest, that 4 is, at once and for ever, 
accure tho North-Western Fronticr Of our Indiatt Empire, 
Unless ol] measures contribute, and are subordmated to 
this great line of defence, they can be no more than palfia- 
tives, increasing in coat, ag the ga to be palliated ap- 
proaches, But imaédiately the mind grasps the question 
in all its bearings, afd, discarding all small mepsutes and 
aggressive expeditions,” realizes distinctly, that the object 
in view is not of an aggressive; Dut of a defensive nature, 
then it arrives at the just conglusion, that our prepaiations 
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should be made at the gates of India, at the Passes of the 
Bolan and the Khyber. Ustablish a sufficigntly large 
military hody at some point immediately above the Bolan 
Poss, and a second at Peshawur; confide ow diplomatic 
relations along the entire fronticr to one good and able 
man, and then, mark what would be theresult. The gates 
themselyes would be closed and defended ; friendly yelations 
would be gradually extended throughout Afghanistan ; that 
vast tract of country which lies between owr fronticy and 
the present position of the Persian army, along tho line of 
Herat, would become our shield, Without assuming direct 
military control of the Afghan and Belooche Irregulars, 
we might so leaven their mass as to vonder them a most 
formidable host of light tioops, or Eastern Cossacks, and 
qppable of destroying,in detail, by force or famine, among 
their own mountain passes, any army that could be ad- 
vanced from the wastward. 

“Or shonld the invaders attempt to approach tho head 
of the Khyber, the® force at the head of the Bolan would 
quickly operate upon its flanks and rear, by a march glong 
a line shorter, and capable ef being rendered easier, ‘thon 
that from Herat to the Khyber, Tho invaders’ supplies 
would be wholly cut off, and, it would axperience a fato 
similar to,that endured by ‘our awn army in the same , 
‘hostile trast, : 

“Bug should the invaders reach the head of the Bolan 
itself, thay would fall under our foree then established at 
the Entrance of the Pags, holding freo 5 sarimitmnioatory with 
the plain of the Indus, ‘and capable*ef being easily and 
rapidly*reinforced to any required extort, Such a position 
for an invading army would inevitabfy end in its absolute 
destruction. It could nof possibly advance. Its supplics 
and communications would be cnt off bv the tribes in its 
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year. Not a man could stray a mile from its camp and 
live. It must either be starved as it stood, or it must 
retreat; but to do the Intter would be to havo tho entire 
Afghan population down upon its flanks, and to have our 
own force close upon its rear, Those who remember the 
position of Napoleon’s army at the fortress of Bourg, and 
can imagine to themselves what that position would have 
resulted in, had the fortress been really impassable—had. 
the Austrian main body been close behind it, and had 
Napoleon’s own supplies and communications been abso- 
lutely cut off by hostile mountaineers,—those may picture 
to themselves the dilemma of a Russo-Persic force at the 
head of the Bolan when wise precautions should have been 
taken by us, for rendering that head what it might and 
ought to become.” * - . \ a 

Regarding the insidious movements of Russia towards 
the Hast, that eminent authority, SirJustin Sheil, late 
British Ambassador at the Court of Tehran,*makes the 
following pregnant and suggestive ‘remarks in notes 
appended to Lady Sheil’s recent and interesting volume, 
Life and Manners in Persia#’ 

“The Caspian Sea washes tho coasts of the Persian 
provinces of Talish, Geelan, Mazendoran, ‘Asterabad, and 
a Persian Toorkomanias® The inhabitants of these spacious , 
territories earry on an oxtensive commerce, in "part with 
the Persian ports on that sea, in-part with the Ruasian 
districts on its northern and western shores. With a far- 
secing policy, which anticipates, all the possibilities of 
futurity, when Pétsia was gasping almost in the last 
throes, Russia humbled her to the dust, by,fording on 
her the renewal of a’ stipulation contracted at the treaty 
of Goolistan, by which she bound herself not to maintain 


* Vide “ Steongth of Frqgfior Olgns.” Appendix E. 
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any veseel of war in the Caspian Sca. Upwards of a 
hundred years ago, an Englishman named Elén, 2 man 
of wonderfub ability and resource, who had been brought 
* . 
up to a seafaring life, and who had previously been an 
officer in the Russian navy, was in the service of the Shah 
(Nadir), and not only commanded his naval forces in the 
Caspian Sea, but built ships for ‘him on European models. 
The most unnautical nation in the world, with on English- 
man as thei» leader, became dominant, on the Caspian ; 
and, as the author of the ‘ Progress of Russia in the East,’ 
says, ‘forced the Russians to lower their flag, and the 
banner with the open hand* floated triumphantly through 
the length and breadth of the Caspian, To preclude a 
revival of this discomfiture, Persia was forced to sign her 
degradation, and the Caspian became a Russian lake. 
When the Ozar rendered Persia powerless on this inland 
sea, he was heedless of the fact that the Toorkoman pirates 
of the castern const,near the Goorgan and the Atrek were 
accustomed to make descents in their boats on the Persian 
shores, to kidnap the inhabitants and carry them einto 
slavery, True, he was xeady to make compensation, by 
sending his own vessels of war to ‘protect’ thie Persian 
coast from depredation ; but she real medhing of imperial 
protection is nat unkngwn in Pergi, and for a long time 
this proffer was regarded in the light of the Pérsian fable 
of the fto& who invited the snake to guard his dwelling. 
Unfortunately an event occurred several years aftexwarda 
+ which placed them in® she poor frog’s predicament, and 
which, though not strictly bearing on the treaty of Toor- 
+ ©The batinor of Porsia is surmounted Wy an open hand, of which 


the five fingors aro said to expaoss Mahommed Ali, Fatma, Tnssan, 
and Hoos¥ei ~ : 
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koman Chaee, as it refers to the Caspian, may be introduce 
here. & 

« The small sandy island of Ashoorada is sisuated in th 
gulf or bay of Asterabad, about twelve miles from th 
coast nearest to that city, which is twenty miles from th 
sea. In size it is about a milo and a half in length, anc 
less than a mile in width, The water is deep in it 
vicinity ; and its lee affords a secure sheltor in a gal 
from any direction. Hitherto it has been aminhabited 
Twelve or thirteen years ago it fell into the hands o 
Russia, by one of those protective processes of which w« 
haye lately heard so much. Its advantages ns a nava, 
station had not escaped the observation and cupidity o: 
Russia. It commands the entrance to the bay, menacer 
that portion of the coastinhabited by the Yemoot Toor! 
komans, and intercepts the commerce with Mazenderan, 
on which the stationary tribes of that Yaee chiefly depend 
for subsistence. The island possessas sources of sweei 
spring-water, together with a climate romarkable on that 
coastfor its salubvity, ‘Iho inner side has sufficient depth 
of water to float a brig-of-war, within a few yards of the 
beach. These are somo of the inducements which led to 
the occupation of this spoteof Persian’ territory by tho 
‘Russian government, ®hich act wag porpetrated in 1841, 
immediatelf after the catastrophe of Cabul became known. 
At that time Pexsia was ruled by Mahommed? Shah, a 
monarch of whose wisdom much cannot be said. Heehad 
for minister 2 man who was half m&d and whole Russian. 
He was a native of Erivan, in Russia, and often proglaimed 
himself to be a subject of that empire. ‘This was the 
notorious Hajee Meerza Aghasyre, who, from tutor to the 
royal family, was raisod at once to the vezeership.” Russia 
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was asked to lend Persia for ashort time one or two small 
ships of wax, to hold in check the Toorkomaws residing 
between Astgrabad and the T'oorkoman settlement of 
Hassan Koolee, at the mouth of the Atrek, With 
the most amiable and neighbourly cordiality she replied 
that she would save Persia all trouble, and come herself 
to chastise the marauders. ‘Ito vessels of war forth- 
with appeared, and soon after established themselves at 
Ashoorada, fyom whence they have never since moved. 
Complaint and remonstrance were met by countercharges 
of ingratitude, and by indignant expostulation at this 
offensive display of distrust, It is not*surprising that 
there should be a reluctance to depart. The position is 
a good one; for, besides overawing the ‘Too: komans, it 
also controls Mazenderan. The most complete possession 
has been taken of the island, Itis covered with residences, 
hospitals, barracks * and soil has been conveyed to it for 
the construdtion of gardons. In short, there is overy 
evidence of permanent occupation and 1etention, 

“ The sea-going Toorkomans have been brought ugder 
complete control, Some have been sent to Siberia, or to 
Russia Proper.' Not a boat is allowed to move withoyt a 
passport, under heavy penaltigs, and efcn, Persian boats 
care under the same restriction ; this#too, on, the coast of 
their own ‘sea! Since the occupation of the island a 
consul hae, been placed at Asterabad, ao that, with the 
consy) ‘on one side and the commodore on the other, 
“Mazenderan also igon @ hopefulyroad,to protection, 

“Trug, thé ingursigns of the "ToorkSmmans have noaly 
ceased, But the Persians say, and with justice, that an 
‘occasional chepawool of these pirates yas less irksome 
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than the presence and interference of the consul and. 
commodofs, 

*No attempt has yet succeeded for forming an establish 
ment on the mainland among the Toorkomans, When the 
day for that arrives, the Goorgan will doubtless receive a 
preference. Its banks are on the highroad to Meshed, 
and are covered with thé’ richest pastures; qnd the climate 
and the soil are guited for the production of abundant 
harvests of corn, No fitter spot could be ound for sub- 
sisting an army, “or for being made the basis of a plan of 
military operations to the East, : : 

© The naval Strength of Russia in the Caspian is not 
easily ascertaincd with correctness. It is believed to 
amount to four or five small steamers and a few brigs and 

, schooners of war, theolargest not carrying more than 
eighteen guris; but her supremacy is as complete as that 
of England in the Irish Channel.” ° 

“For more than a century Russia has been aiming at 
the possession of Khiva. ‘Cwice she has failed in attaining 
her object by force, by open force, The next attempt will 
probably secure the prize. Dissension at Khiva, steamers 
oh the Aral and at the mouth of the Oxus, a fortress at:the 
‘Yaxartes, invité dh attempt and promise success. | « 

England has soffe concern yith the establishmont ef 
Russia in this principality. There she would be, inex- 
pugtiable. She is within two hundred miles of thé’ Caspian - 
& space which, to minds accustomed to the vast digtances 
of Asia, is as nothing. A Persia? soldier thinks little of a 
march of one thoysand miles from Azerbijin to Shorasean, 
Master of Khiva, the Russian government beoomes supreme 
over the Toorkernans, and will find no insurmountable 
difficulty in establishing thréugh the intervching level 
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tract a permanent and available communication with the 
Caspian Sea Tha noble river Oxus, navigablp to within 
a hundred miles of Hindoo Koosh, becomes Russian, and 
is covered with Russian st€amers, At his choice the 
Emperor can fix the boundary of his empire on that 
yiver, for who is there to gainsay him? Khoolloom and 
Koondooz will doubtless then tecome the limits of the 
Russian dominions. ‘The trade between India and those 
countries, no free and uncontrolled on the payment of 
not immaderate duties, falls then undex"the despotic rule 
of that government, and becomes subject to its protective 
and selfish commercial restrictions. Iler*near neighbour- 
hood is not likely to strengthen our position in North- 
western India, And yet it seems impossible to avert these 
ovils, or to prevent the downfallof Khiva, or its eventual 
oceupation by Russia. Can nothing, however, be done to 
save the Oxus, to ghye at least the portion approximating 
to Afghanistan?” 

“ Without uudertaking to decide the large question at 
iseue (the invasion of India by Russia), I shall assume the 
feasibility of invasion to be established, and merely observe 
that now more than ever should we be on the watch, for 
the Russian and Indian dominions are ‘twelve hyndred 

~miles nearer to each other than When the invasion of 
Afghanistan tack place. Excluded from prosecuting her 
amnbitions*objocts in other quarters, revenge, the desire of 
retrigving her prestige, all conspire to urge Russia to the 
East, She will await thg favoyrable moment in patience, 
moving forwamd in the mean while "Wy the wiles she is 
reputed’ to understand so well. On thfs occasion she hos 
“been opposed by, four combatants ; text time these condi- 
tions maf be reyersed. Let it not be forgotten that, when 
D2 
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her railroads to Odessa and to Viadikafkaz are completed, 
her strenfsth, paxticularly towards the East, will be 
doubled.” 

“ Jonas Hanway says, ‘thésituation of Deutaliay renders 
it a strong barvicr between the empires of Persia and India,’ 

‘The town of Candahar commands the three roads to 
India: that by Cabul, by Shikarpoor, and the sterile routes 
across the Sulcina range to Dexa Ismaél Khan and Dera 
Ghazee Khan, on the Indus.* ‘i 

“The above cify is situated in the most fertile part of 
Afghanistan, in plains abounding with wheat, barley, and 
other grains. [flere it is practicable to provide for the 
subsistence of an army during a certain time. It should 
be our care to secure these resources from being available 
to an enemy.” . . 

« The distance between Candahar and our otttposts does 
not exceed 200 miles.t If the abandorfent of this position 
is deserving of regret, its resumption should fotm an object 
of early effort. Established hore, we “may almost set 
invasion at defiance. A Gumri, a Sebastopol, in this 
spot makes us paramount, for it will be an announcement 
to all the world that the determination to remain is irre- 
yocable.” 7 ° 

“ Our-taking up oYormidable position at Candahar will- 
go far to deter event speculation on the chances of invasion. 

“The cost of the plan offered for considoratién? and the 
drain on the already oncumbered resources of India, dggerve 
reflection, Yet prgaent oxpendisute is often 1eal economy, 


e 
* There ig a mOuntain road from THorat to Cabulf but it is 
described to be impasrable for guns, and to bo thfough a thinly-. 
inhabited country, consequently to he doficiont ip food.” 
+ It is assumed that Dader and Kelat aro our frontict alations.” 
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of which the war we are now waging is a notable example. 
It seems to be a national vice to prefer the mpst lavish 
outlay in Prospect to present moderate disbursement. 
‘Whatever tends to avert an attempt to wrest India from 
our hands, and pr event the enormous generat expen- 
diture, is economy.” 

Russia may be said to hayesalveady announced that 
she is eyen now preparing for her next encounter with 
Great Britain, Her railways haye no other end than to 
transport troops. She found that in thelast struggle her 
weakness lay in the impossibility of collecting her forces 
at the proper moment on the distant points of her empite. 
This weakness she has intimated shall disappear. But we, 
too, will not remain idle, Our railways in India will 
advance as well as those of Russig, Established and pre- 
pared in Candahar, with a railway running the whale length 
of the left bank of Me Indus, we may await any attempt in 
calmness. The Russian grenadier now knows his inferiority 
to the English soldier. ‘The Cossack will find a match in 
the Hindostanee horseman,”* 

Lord Dalhousie saw the iraportanco of the route hy’ the 
Indus, and in his Minutes on Railways in India, of April, 
1853, He said :-— 

, “I attach no great value to the ongmexcton, by railway of 
the several” capitals an@ seats of government, considered 
merely as euch, But it appears to be of the first import- 
ance fo connect the several Presidencies by a line of rail, 
zach “with the other, and to ynite Hindostea and the 


* Glimpses of Lite and Manners m eet a Lady Sheil. With 
Notes on Russia, Koords, Toorkomans, Giestorians, Khnva, and 
Porsia, John Murray, Albomgrle Bireot.” 1856, 
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districts to tho north-west with the western potts in the 
Peninsula 

«Whatever strength there may be in the arguments by 
which a general line through Ilindostan has been urged 
on political grounds, they bear as strongly in fayour of a 
junction liné with the Presidency of Bombay, The 
military power of the government of India would be 
incalculably advanced thereby, The Presidency of Bom- 
bay may be suid to have no foreign frontier, except in 
Scinde, & 

“ Heretofore, and until very recently, every recruit that 
Joined his corps from England—every invalid that was sent 
buck shattered to his home, was obliged to travel the long, 
slow, weary track to Calcutta, however distant the station 
at which he was placed, Within the last two years, the 
establishment of steam communication regularly on the 
Indus has enabled the Government givatly to lessen this 
evil, The dispatch of recruits by Bombay to Kurvachee 
Sor that large portton of the Bengal army that is stutioned 
to the westward of the Jumna, and the conveyance of the 
invalids of the same portion of the army from Ferozepore 
to the sea, have been a vast improvement, Furthermore, 
TL hope before-long, te see the cost of the conveyance of 
troops to India reduced by still another step, and the tirne, 
occupied upon the voyage equally “curtailed, by’ obtaining 
permission to convey them across the Isthmus o#Suez. 

“When Hindostan is connected by vail to the western 
coast of India, the Gonveyance by ¢ail across Egypt will, 1 
venture ta hope, réinove any objection which might be felt 
there to the passage of foreign troops; while, if the per- 
mission should be granted, a gorps might leave England 
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aftor the heat of summer was over, and might be quartered 
before Christmas upon the banks of the Sutlej, without aly 
exposure in its way, and with four months befofe it of the 
finest climatd under the sun ; 3480 that the men would enter 
the first hents of India with constitutions vigorous end un- 
impaired by the accident of voyage or march,.””* 

More recently, Lord Dalhousie reiterated the above 
views in anotiter Minute: 

“Yn the meantime, the channel of the Indus is becoming 
the great highway between Europe and the north-western 
provinces of our possessions. Troops arrive and depart 
from England by that route, Recruits are sent out, and 
inyalids sent home, each year by its stream, thus avoiding 
the long and weary march' which must otherwise be made 
by Calcutta, Great quantities of heavy stores follow the 
same course, and passongers in lirge numbers, now by pre- 
ference seek a point of departure at Bombay.” t 

‘When these remarks were written the only available 
overland xoute to India was that by Suez, and the project 
for xe-opening the old channel of communication by the 
Euphrates was in its infaney, Since thon the supeniority 
of the latter route to that by Suez has been admitted, thus . 
giving additional force to the observations of Lord Dal- 
housie. Having” in another *volume fully”explained the 
valye of this line of Railway, I need only remark here, that, 
by it, Ingia will be brought a thousand miles nearer to us, 
and within a journey of fourteen instead of twenty-eight 


day’. f % 


* Minute by the Governor-Gondtal of Indirpdated 28th April, 1988, 
+ Mifute by tho Marquis of Dalhousie, 28th February. 1866, re- 
viewing his administiation in India, 
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CHAPTER IIL 
KURRAGHER, 


WARSOUR AND PORT OF KURRACHED.—OPINIONS OF COM- 
MODORES YOUNG AND RENNIN AND CAPTAIN BALTFOUR, 
I. N,—DEPTH OF WATER ON BAR.—TONNAGH OF SHIFS.— 
GENERAL JOHN JACOB'S, TRADE RUFORT,— VALUE OF SEA- 
BORNE TRADD OF SCINDE.-~KURRACHER, THE BHUROPDAN 
‘PORT OF INDIA.—THE GATE OF CENTRAL ASIA,—-OPINIONS 
OF MR, J, WALKER.— CAPTAIN CG. D. CAMBBELL, I, Nu 
COLONEL TURNPR.—LIEUTENANT LEDDS,--MR. FRDRE— 
GENERAL PARR.—KURRACHBE, CHIEF SHAT OF TELEGRA- 
PHIG COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EUROPE AND INDIA, 
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A coop port, capable of admitting ships of large burden, 
and at all hours and seasons, is indispensable to the success 
of the combined system of rail and river for the valley of 
the Indus, intended to be carried out by the Scinde and 
Punjaub Railways, in conjunction witlethe Indus Flotilla. 
Such an harbour is to be found in Kurrachee, the most 
western port of India, and the only land-locked harbour 
between Bombay and the Persian Gulf, This port ix 
perféctly safe, and easy of access to large ships by day and 
night, and eyen during the monsoons. According to Com- 
modore Young, of the Indian navy, who in 1854 took the 
stcam frigate Queen ¢wice “to Kurrachee in the night 
time, during the south-west monsoofi, though a bar-harbour, 
Kurrachee has depth of water, even in its existing state, for 
ships of from 17 to 18 feet draught at the high water of ordi- 
nary tides, At high spring tides the depth is from 20 to 
21 fect, and at times’even to 224 fect, In this view, Com- 
modore Young is cOnfirmed by Commodore Rennié, of the 
Indian navy, who, duting the preparations for the late ex. 
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pedition to the Persian Gulf, was constantly in and out of 
the harbour with troops, and became convinced that there 
was frequently more water on the bar than the port-register 
showed, Aga proof of this, jf may be stated, not only that 
the Bussorah Merchant, a large vessel drawing 20 ft. 6in., 
passed the bar in May last, when the register showed only 
21 ft. water; but that when, on fhe 6th of September last, 
the Hugh Lindsay went out of the harbour with the London 
in tow, the lead never gave less than 26 ft., though the 
signal at Manora marked only 21 ft. Ip the same month 
the Ajdaha, H.E.1.C. steam-frigate, and the England, one 
of Mr, Lindsay’s Caleutta line of steam-ships, with the 
4th regiment on board, ran up to the landing-place at 
Keamaree without difficulty, All that such a port requires 
to make it easily available to ships of heavy burden at 
all seasons of the year, is a géod pilot establishment, a 
steam-dredge, and some moderate ongineering improye- 
ments, all of which measures have already been ordered by 
the East India Company, The list of large ships that 
passed into the harbour, in 1855 alone, will be found 
below.* 


* During the year 1866 tho following ships, among others, ontéred 

tho harbour of Kurracheo :— 
From London, ‘Tong, Draught, 

Doe, 1, Marion, * 684, 18 fl, Gin, 
Nov. 28, Norwgod, °* 860, ‘16f. Qin. 
Oct.19, El Dorado, 841, 21 ft. Oin, 
fept. 24, James Gibb, 818, 21ft, Bin, 
Aug. 12, Marmion, 888, 16 ft. Sin, 

» 6, Komlworth, 682, 16 ft, Gin, 


a July 30, Grange, 878, qn 19fl. Gin, 
gi) 0 & Sir James, 646, = 

av uo, 26, Alex. Wise, 296, 15 ft. Odin, 
g » 2% Saxon, 626, 16 ft, 2m, 
6} 5 9» Tamar, a 556, 17 ft, 10in, 
& [Sune 80, Semiramis, large steamor, 


» ld, Agamemnon, 756, 16ft. 3in, 
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Lieut.-Colonel, (now Brigadier-General,) John Jacob, 
C.B., Officiating Commissioner, reports, under date the 


Tam indebted to Captain Balfour, I. N.. for thé following value 
able information respecting the capabilitios of Kurrackee harbour: 


14, Sr, Jamns’ Squann, 
Ist August, 1857, 

My pzan Sin, 

Since J had the Measure of spenking with you on the 
subject of Kumacheo harbour, I have met n gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, and one whose opinion is entitled to the 
fullest woight,—I rofer to Commodore Young, I.N., whose nama 
may be known to you as having commanded at the onpture of 
Mohummeiah, 

Captain Young, avlen in command of tha Queen steam frigate, 
took that vessel twice (in 1864) into Kurrachee harbour in the 
middle of the night, during the height of the south-west monsoon,— 
a feat which speaks for itself, 

Hoia decidedly of opinion that it may be ontored at night through, 
out the yeur, provided that lights are displayed on the buoys indi. 
cating the channel, And he would have no hesitation in taking in 
veasols of a much Jargor draught than the Quéen, 

In the oxisting state of the bar, he considers that vessels of from 
17 to 18 fect draught may ovoss it at high water ordinary tides, and 
of 20 to 21 foet at high wator springs: 224 fect draught is his ex. 
dromf point, And a ship requiring moro than that depth would 
xarvely be taken in by an amateur pilot, excopt on a great emergency, 
or on an oxlraordinary high tide during the fino weathor season, 

‘With referenca, however, to this point, it occurs to me to montion. 
that according to tho lategt offidial reports I have mot with on the 

“state of the Hooghly, the grentost draught at which cvop a steamer 
could with safety, and at all seasons, proceed to Caloutta, taking 
advantage of the springs, is 224 to 28 feat, and that 24 faot ia'thore 
the extreme draught, requiring © conourrence of very favourable 
circumstances, fs 

Captain Young conoys withtmo in thitking that the first, nnd by 
far the most importaflt requiroment for Kurrachee harbour, is an 
efllcient pilot ostabhshmont. This question came under Ifts cogni- 
zaneo when recontly masey-attendant at Bornbay ; and ho telly me 
that a proposal, similar to that I momioned the other day, viz.,—to 
sclect ono of the best of the Bombay plots and send him up With a boat 
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BOtl April, 1856, that, during the year 1854-5, 1,086 vessels 

of the burden of 56,696 tons entered the ports of Scinde 

inwards; 89 of which, including steamers, were square- 
e 


of the most approved form—had, d&shorlly would receive the sanction 
of the Bombay Government, and be carried out. The pilot go so- 
legted 1s My. Brown, and the salary allotted to him is about the 
samo ns that of the seniors of the Bombay pilots, 260 rupees per 
monsem, ‘With roferencs to this, it fs to be noted, that the Bom. 
‘bay pilots derive very trifling emoluments from gratuities,—the 
practive is in fact proubited ; but I doubt the wisdom of extending 
this rule to a new harbour, and above all to 4, bar-harbour, when a 
pilot, without inducement to exert himsclf, can often plead “ sant 
water” or high swell, as on obstacle to running in, 

Captain Young informs me, that when he left Bombay in May 
lnat, tho steam dredges for the bar wore nem'ly teady for launching, 
Ho anticipates tho most favourable results when they are sot to 
work, and has no doubt, that with their aid and with an efficient 
pilotago, the harbour will be practigable throughout tho year for 
the largest clase of merchant ships, 


Boliove me, 
&o,, &e., 
Signed) W. BALFOUR, 
‘W.P, Anprew, Esq., (Signed) 
&e,, &o. 


PS, The.nbove statoments*are mado on tho supposition, that 
officiont steam-tug powor is available Lo 1ow-in sailing ships, 

From J. Nevinin Wanren, Esq. Agewt to tho Soinde Railway, 
Compaay, to Wi P. AXpnew, Eaq,, Chairman, Scindo Railway 
Compagy. 

(EXTRAOT,) 
Kunnrionsn, 28th Seplember, 1857, 


T think it is right to stat@ that yotr pubMption of an extract from 
one of eny letters respooling the depth of water on tho bay, has ex- 
cited attention again to that subject. A few days after that extract 
waa seen, several merchant captains w&ht on board the “ugh 
Lindeay," whilo toning a shTp out, and they never had soundings 
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rigged, of a burden of 18,841 tons. The number that 
clenicd outwards was 1,108 vessels, burden 58,194 tons, 
: i EN F . 
including square-rigged ships and steamers, 

The increase of the impor and export trfde is still 
continuing, especially in the exports of the staple products 
of the valley. The steadiness of the rate of increase is not 


less than 26 feet, And Onptafn Darke, of the “Hygh Tindsay,” 
holds and expresses a very strong opinion, that it is impossible to 
find any high tide throughout the year when soundings would be 
Jess than 26 fect in thamain channel, It has cortafhly been very 
gratifying within the last fortnight to see the “ Ajdaha,” H.E.1.0. 
steam frigate, come in and moor at Keamaveo (the landing place in 
Kuzracheo harbour)* The ‘“England,” also one of the Lindsay line 
of Caloutta steam ships, came in on Friday last with part of the dth 
regiment on board, and steamed direct up to Keamaree. 


(Signod) J. NEVILLE WARREN, 
. Agent in India, 
W. PD. Axprew, Hsq., 
&o, & &e. 


From the “ Sixp Kosstn,” of Soptembor 8th, 1857, 


On Saturday last, sovoral nautical gontlemon had an opportunity of 
witnoséing a complote and satisfactory corroboration of Mx, Warren's 
opinions, and we feel it our duty to lay tho matter boforo tho 
public. 

‘Phe sea on that day had little or no swell on, and tho wind was 
moderate, About 10 a.xt. the Hugh Lindsay steamed out of harbour 
‘with the ship London in tow. The load wag kopb going on board the 
steamer during the whole of the trip out, and thero never was Joss 
than 26 foot of water found on the bar, whilst ihe signal ae Munora 
only gave at first 21 feot! and subsequently 22 feet. The Hugh 
Lindsay took the eastern channe)] going out and the western One 
coming in, and in, both the depth of wutor was nonrly the same, 
Phere wore on board tite steamer soveral commandérs of merchant 
yossols, who declared that they had noticed the same disorspancy 
between the Mimora signes and the lead, as wag apparont on ihis 
ocoasion, Cs 


less remarkable than its largo amount, as the following 
tables show :— 




















e 
Tonr Imports. 

& & 

1948-4 | 121,150 122,160 
, 1844-5 | 217,700 227,000 
1845-6 | $12,900 858,400 
1946-7 | 203,400 | ‘fo 842,700 
1847-8 | 287,872 442,600 
1948-9 | 844,716 3 | 451,849 
1849-60 | 419,852 633,731 
1880-61 | 426,831 622,293 
1861-62 | 489,220 738,843 
1852-53 | 635,690 800,000 
1858-64 | 608,793 85,108 
1854.65 | 675,196 3 22,089 
1855-56 | 620,818 | 604,440 {1,984,258 
1956-57 | 686,665 | 784,522 {1,420,187 





VALUE OF STAPLE EXPORTS. 





1847 8, 1851-52, 1852 58 sonia yess 

See |__| 
£& & & 
Wool. . . «| 18,169 75,716 | 160,000 800 
Indigo . + + 2,825 21/695 24,000 750 
Baltpowo. 3 | 423 | 9,600 | 12,000 
Ghee a P os 726 9,616 18,800 so 
eco Goods 

oo. Cat izes} 3921 | 4,760 80 





Every increase in facility and safety of transport will 
_ give fresh impulse to all native products, The export of 
cotton, silk, wool, cown, oil-seeds, saltpetre,* and indigo; 
madder, and other dye stuffs, is capable of almost indefi- 
aie extension. 


* the following showa the growth of bai saltpetre export trade 
from Sciride :—, 


1847-48 Mennia! 83 
46-49 ” 0 
49-60 ne 426 
50-61 » 6,052 
61-52 Cwt. 6,822 
52°53 » 13,049 


53-84 26,066 
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-Golonel Jacob reported. to: Government that. the. total 
export trage of the province (Scinde), during the -year 
1855-6, was 60 per cent. in excess of the previous year; 
that the inevease. was. most®remarkable in oil-seeds. and 
wool'!’in the former it was 900 per cent. and in the 
latter 60 per cent, increase, .Col. Jacob furthey observes 
“The quantity and. value of articles suitable for British 
consumption exported vid Bombay .to the Bhglish market, 
are estimated. at. 18,000 tons of produce, worth. in 
round numbers -#88,000; and if to. this be added some 
16,000 tons of flax and oil-seeds, which will probably be 
received from the northward, thore will be a. total of. not 
less than 35,000 tons of produce, being nr yalue of £600,000, 
available for export from, this province during the ext 
year adapted to British gonsumption,” * 

Besides: the Europemn and. native troops, Buropesin 
travellers aud native traders will, it'is believed, largely 
avail themselves of the Indus Valley line of transit, when 
toliaved of tha obstructions of the Delta. . 
~ Fypm the large number of passengers prdaceding: from 
the Punjaub and: Upper Indiaeto Europe, and vice, versa, 
‘there.con ‘be little doubt but thats divect steam communi. 
cation will soon be established between Kurvacheo, ;and 
‘e Aden ‘apd ° Suez—thiwerouto being actually the shortest, 

“antil: the opening of that: by the Villloy of the Duphrates, 
“while itis the safest. from. the provalling anenen of the 
Lacie winds. - : 

» The pilgrims from the, countzies:ou. our “North rest 
Bandai en route t€ Mecca, and..other. holy cities, would 
supply. traffic to the: railway and steam flotilla, apd Moxense 

* iAppeniix’ to ‘the’ "Reporte of ‘Cgl. Jacob, and of Mr. Dalzell, 
Collector of Customs, Togarding the trade of the province during the 
Year’ 1855-6, 
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tlie intercourse alvendy established between aprerias ind 
the ports of the Persian Gulf. i ; 

“From thg Sutle} to the Oxus, whoever wpa. to commu: 
inicate with any place beyon® the soa, must pass througli 
Kurrachee.- It occupies a position scarcely Jess favourable 
to'commerce than that of Alexandria.” * 

The port is protected from the’sea and: bad fioatigg by 
“Munorah, a bit rocky headland; -projeating south-east- 
ward: from: the mainland, and leaving’ a space of about two 
miles between the extreme point and the’coast to.the east. 

The harbour is spacious, extending about five miles north- 
wardfrom Munorah Point, and about the sme distance from 
‘the’town, on the eastern shore, to the extreme western point. 

“Kurvachee,” says Thornton, “ is a position of very great 
importance, whether regarded in a:commercial, a political, 
or ‘a military point of view. In a: commercial point of 
‘view, it may be @efined the gate of. central Asia, ‘and.is 
likely to become to India what Liverpool is to England” 
«Tt has been officially reported that accommodation exiats 
for the ‘reception within .the harbour, ot the-samie tine, of 
tiventy ships. of 800 tons (and any number of smaller: craft). 
‘The climate of Kurrachee is cool in ‘proportion to its latituda; 
‘and-wnder British auspices, the: town must speedily become: 

a most important place”: Lat, 2451" longs 679.2! of 

vTts value was ‘manifested and tested during the campaigns 
“on: “the Suitlej, during which it:became.the “grand: dept 

whence. our field forces were-supplied with all the muni- 

‘tions of swat. Thousands: upon thousands: of tons -of 

military stords weré imported into.its-Ravbour. :The popu-° 
lation” ‘of Kuirachee® is’ about 40,000, and ‘is rapidly:.in- 

creasing; and. boats, as hi as Biss. in ae harboys are. 

‘abundant and cheap.’ Spe A a 


 Briond of India. eo . ‘Thornton's “6 Giansisece of tnd, 
t Cantonment, 15,000 ; town, 26,000. 
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Kurrachee, then, is not only the natural port of Scinde, 
but also ofthe Punjaub and central Asia; and the Scinde 
Railway, which connects it with permanently fleep water in 
the Indus at Hyderabad, is orfiy the first link in that chain of 
improved communication which must at no distant period 
connect Peshawur, on the borders of Afghanistan, with 
the sea, © 

The whole subject of improving the port of Kurachee 
was referred by the Court of Directors to Mr. J. Walker, 
F.B.8., the eminent harbour-engineer, to whom. detailed 
surveys, taken by Lieut. Grieve of the Indian navy for this 
express purpose, were submitted. Mr. Walker has officially 
reported to the Court his opinion it these words :— It 
is satisfactory to me to be able to state, at the outset, 
that I think the objects which the Court of Directors 
haye in view — namely, the deepening or even entire re- 
moval of the bar, and the general irfiprovement of the 
‘harbour of Kurrachee—are not of doubtful execution ; but 
that, on the contrary, there is good reason to expect, 
through the application of proper means, the accomplish- 
ment of both—and this at » nroderate expense, when com- 
pared with what I understand to be the almost national 

“importance of a safe harbour at Kurracheé, capablé of 
receiving and accomrsodating sen-going vesscla of large 
tonnage; arid “that Kurrachee is’ capable of being made 
an excellent harbour, and that thero are no véry gieat 
engineering or other physical difficulties to contend with! in 
making it such.” * ane «experignced harbour engineer 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors to asstat in carrying 
out the plans of My, Walker, has arrived at Kuavachee, 

To that able and eXcellent officer, Captain C. D, Canip- 


* Report to the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company on 
Kurraches Harbour, by James Walker, LL.D,, E.R.S., ie. and E. 1857, 
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hell, ILN,, belongs the honour of having been the first to 
take in on his own responsibility a large armed steamer 
into the haybowr of Kurrachee. 

“ Colonel Tumer,” said Mx Frere at a public meoting at 
Kurrachee, “instituted a series of very careful experiments 
by boring, and showed most conclusively that there was 
not a particle of xock anywhove on the bar; that the 
whole was composed, to considerable depth, of soft sand. 
The establishment of this fact of course removed one prin- 
cipal ground’ of the fear which mariners before had—of 
approaching or touching on the bar, 

“ But the principal share of the credit of¢practically prov. 
ing the absence of any danger in entering the port, was due 
to Lieut. Leeds, the port officer, who with great skill and 
judgment, and on his own responsibility, piloted in ships 
of considerable burthen, and had practically shown that this 
might be safely dome, cven without any aid from steamers, 
The result was, that during the monsoon just closed, four 
large steamers from Bombay and Aden, and. eight sailing 
veasele'of from, 800 to 878 tons, had come in and gone, out, 
and with one exception, it had never been found necessary 
to wait even a single day for any particular tide, And it 
must be further remembered, that each of these eight sail- 
ing vessels was towed in and towed gut of the harbour by 
a steamer (the Victoria)§ which, no later than, last year, was 
employed,in conveying passengers at the most crowded 
season between Bombay and Suez, 

« Facts like these prove beyond a , possibility af doubt, 
that there was no dificully whatever im getting vessels, even 
of @ coftsiderable size, into and out of Kurrachee harbour 
during the south-west monsoon, th® most unfavowrable 
period of the year.” 


General Parr, when commanding at Kurrachee, stated, on 
E 
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the dcension before referred to, that, “by the facilities for rapid 
communication with Suoz and Moultan, which were glanced 
at in the Report, and which the statementssthey had heard 
showed to be strictly within the limits of whatwas possible, 
and he hoped practical at no distant date, it would positively 
take less time to move a brigade from Southampton to the 
Panjaub, than it would a® present take to move the Kur- 
yachee brigade from this camp to Moultan ; ta other words, 
you might have Southampton, instead of Kurrachee, the 
base of your operations for any cynpaigns in the Punjaub, 
or any countries beyond it, This facility appeared to him, 
as a military min, to afford advantages so enormous, that 
he was sure the meeting would excuse his dilating on the 
other aspects of the scheme.” 

To bo the nearest point to Euvope of all our Indian 
possessions, is important in many points of view, but more 
especially with veference to “the Enplwates Valley route,” 
and every remark relative to the direct communication of 
Kurracheo with Suez is equally, if not more applicable to that 
with, Bussorah, as matorially reducing the sca voyage from 
India, The eleotric wire is now connecting Kurracheo with 
the Punjaub; and when the proposed telegraphic communi- 
cation is established with Hurope, whether it be by the Persian 
Gulf or the Red Scapor as it ought 10 be, by both routes, 
tho advantage will be great, of bein’: the medium of dissemi- 
nating the political and cormmoyrcial intelligence of Europe 
to the most distant parts of ow Indian possessions, and giving 
to Buropo in exchenge the most yecont ovents in India and 
Central Asia. hitherto beyond the pale of the electric 
chain that spans the empire, Kwrachee is destfned, ore 
long, to become tho%shief seat of the telegraph in India.* 


* Wor information rogarding tho por! of Sonmeance, vide Appondix C. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
» KURRAOHED 


tN CONNECTION WITH IMPROVED MEANS OF INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATION. —OPINION OF SIR HENRY POLTINGER. 
QF DEPUTY-COLLECTOR OF PORT.—OF MR, FRERE— 
TRAFFIC BETWEEN PORT AND TOWN.—-TRADE oF 
KURRAOHUE FOR ra 


On the formation of the Scinde Railway Company 
early in 1865, Sir Henry Pottinger’ addyessed the 
Chairman a letter, from which the following is an 
extract :—‘* From my long and intimate acquaintance 
with the province of Scinde, I most entirely and cordially 
concur in all that has been advanced in support of the 
proposed. scheme,’ and I trust that enrly sanction will be 
obtained from the Bast India Company, to its being 
carried out, on the same terms that have been accorded to 
other xailways in India. a 

“To the intended line df railway, over which I have 
travelled frequently, I nm not aware of a single objection 
that can be urged, and of the Harbour of Kurrachee I 
have always had the highest opinitn. I went there with 
8 mission in 1809, in the cruiser “ Prince of Wales,” and 
the ‘ Maria,” country ship. These vessels entered the 
Haybour with perfect facility, and lay inside for above a 
month, when they weresent back to,Bombay, owing to its 
being determfned that the mission should return to India, 
through Kutch. This was in the height of the south-west 
monsoon, and demonstrated at that early period, the 
capabilities of the Port, I mention this fact, as T sce it is 
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not alluded to in the papers you have been so good as to 
send tome, I had a very conyplete journal of all the 
events and circumstances attending the firss mission to 
Scinde in 1809, in which tife dangers and difficulties of 
the navigation of the lower Delta of the Indus were fully 
described, and exactly tallied with what have now been 
brought forward. My joufnal and all my notes and papers 
were destroyed, on the breaking out of the war in 1818, 
when the residency at Poonah was burned by,the Mahratta 
army, + 

What I now state may be so far satisfactory, perhaps, 
to the Directors, as showing the yiews which were early 
forced on me, with regard to the important question now 
under discussion.” * 

The late Mr. Macleod, Deputy Collector of Customs of 
Kwrachee, in October, 1858, in writing to Lieutenant 
Chapman, the able engineer who surYeyed the country 
from Kurrachee to Kotree, remarks that:—The Indus, 
though nominally open to commerce since Lord Ellen- 
borovgh’s proclamation after the conquest of the country 
in 1848, yet was virtually seated up to the beginning of 
last year, when river dues were finally abolished: we may 
therefore expect that the raw produce of the Punjaub and 
the North-west Provirftes will now find’ its way continuously 
and uninterruptedly by the line of ‘the Indus, in exchange 
for the manufactures of Europe —a trade which has 
already received considerable impetus from the estabjish- 
ment of the regular, monthly steamer between Moultan 
and Kurrachee. And here I must not forfet to mention 
the important fact, that the Indus is now the highway for 


* From Lieut,-Gon, tho Right Ich. Six Ionry Pottinger, Bart., 
G.C.B., to W. P, Androw, Esq., Chairman of tho Scinde Railway 
Company, 
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feooDe and military stores to the Punjaub and Upper 
India.” 

He further states :— The commerce of the ont has been 
progressing during the pust few years at the rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum, and there is every reason to eapect a con- 
tinuance of the progressive ratio, The residents in the 
Punjaub have shown a desire to procure their supplies by the 
Indus, in preference to the line of the Ganges, and in a few 
years their desire will in all probability be gratified to the 
fullest extent. An enlgnsive Affghan trader, who has had 
dealings with Calcutta for years, having tried the Bombay 
murket during the two past seasons, has given the latter the 
preference. Others will follow his example. ‘These pros- 

pects of the Scinde trade lead me to believe, that by the 
time a railway shall be laid down, and be prepared for 

action, OUR COMMERCE WILL HAVE DOUBLED ITS PRESENT 
VALUE, AND THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC BE TEN TIMES AB 
MUCH A8 IT 18 AT PRESENT.” 

The opinions of Sir Henry Pottinger and ate late 
meritorious Deputy Collector of the Port, as to the yalue 
and importance of Kurrachee as a harbour in con+ 
nection with the Scinde Railway, are entirely con- 
firmed by Mr, Frere, Commissioner in Scinde, who 
expressed himself as follows whenddressing a meeting 
of the Proprietors ofthe Scinde Railway Company, on 
the 18th February, 1857. ‘It was impossible to be in 
error in the adoption of the two great terminal lines of 
the® great chain betwgen Lahore pad Kurrachee, on 
portions of cauntry where the river ‘vas not navigable, 
but upon, the intervening section of navigable water, 
the development of the traffic by iver steamers, would 
enable them to arrive ata more just conclusion in de- 
termining the course which they should best take to fall 
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in with the railway system of the country (hear, hear), 
Mr. Andvew had adverted to the military and political 
importance of the line. For his own part he (Mz, Frere) 
did not think it was possible # overrate that importance. 
“He was quite alive to the great military and political 
importance of the line of the Punjaub; but if the 
permanent tranquillity of Gentral Asia was to be secured } 
if the triumphs of Great Britain were to be permanent, 
they must be rendered so by 2 mutuality of interests, by 
the material and civilising influences of expanding com- 
merce. The great battle of the country for the tranquillity 
of Central Asia must be fought at Manchester and Liver- 
pool (hear, hear). If we would command Central Asia, 
that dominion must be established by opening up a ready 
market for their raw produce, and subjecting them by the 
force of their own material interests. A cutious illustra- 
tion of the correctness of this view of tke case came under 
his own observation. It was that of a ruler in Candnhar, 
an old Afghan, who had of late years shown an increasing 
indigposition to hostilities against us. The British autho- 
rities were induced to inquire into the reason, and it was 
ascertained that the principal part of the wool came from 
his part of the country (hear, hear). It might be that he 
yenlised from this source a yearly revenue of 70,000 Rs., or, 
about £7000 aycar, asum which {night not appear large 
toa manufacturer in this country, but which was to him 
equal to the revenues of a State, and which he wisely 
valued more than the irregular profits of predatory “war- 
fore. If they extended tho application of this principle 
they would come to the conclusion that every eftonsion 
of commerce added % our military strength (hear, hear). 
Without underrating, therefore, the military and political 
importance of the yailway, he looked on its commercial 
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advantages as calculated in an equal degree to strengthen 
and give permanence to our dominion in the East. Allu- 
sion had been made by Mx. Andrew to the extraordinary 
increase which had taken place in the exports and imports 
of the province of Scinde, and if the meeting would not 
think ‘him tedious, he would read to them a few figures 
which would demonstrate thisyin a very staiking man- 
ner (hear, héar). In 1848, the imports amounted in 
value to £121,000, and the exports to 1,010. Total, 
£122,000, In 1847, the imports were of the value of 
£287,000, and the exports £154,000; total £441,000, 
In 1851, the imports were £489,000, and the exports 
£244,000 ; total, £788,000, In 1854, the imports 
attained the value of £629,000, the exports £604,000; 
total, £1,233,000 (applause). Now, in these figures there 
was evidence of a very substantial increase in the unaided 
resources of the country, although it was a great reflection 
upon us that we had been talking a good deal about de- 
veloping the resources of the province, but as yet in truth 
very little had been done. But with such figures bofore 
them, it must be obvious toevery one, that if fostered and 
developed, the increase would have been much larger. 
Let them imagine, for instance, such a system of transit in 
operation as that in which they were pow engaged in matur- 
ing, and the xesults mst have been perfectly astonishing. 
Within the few last days he had received the Kurrachee 
financial .eturns for the past official year, from which he 
would, with permission of the meeting, read a few items. 
The value of gottop goods, plain and solouxed, twist and 
thread} the produce of Manchester and Glasgow, was 
£294,000. The import of f grain anunted to the value of . 
£32,000, ‘his was principally wheat and other grain con- 
swned by the army at Kurrachee, Now, this would in 
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due time be supplied from the upper country. There was 
also an import of raw silk from Persia and Bokhara~ 
Bokhayra standing for the value of £28,000. . Sugar also, 
£28,000, which ought to be brought from the upper 
country ; and, as soon as the line was open, instead of 
importing sugar, it would become an article of export. 
Horses and drugs were eXported to the value of £14,000 
Indigo, which in the first year of our possession figured 
in the exports to the valye of £2,000 only, last year 
attained the value of £42,400, And this, it was to be 
observed, was without the aid of British capital as in 
Bengal, nor had the war anything to do with it. It was 
entirely a natural increase. The export of grain was put 
down at £66,000, but the whole course of the Indus from 
Scinde to Cashmere was ,a wheat producing district, and 
the remark of Mr. Andrew was not exaggerated, for the 
day world come, when with facilitfes of conveyance 
opened, Scinde would be found competing with Dantzic 
for the supply of grain to Mark Lane! Saltpetre was 
exported to the value of £21,000 which a fow years ago was 
not exported at all, In oil sobds, the valuo exported, was 
£187,000. ‘The trade to which no limit could be assigned, 
was still in its infancy, but was destined to obtain a very 
considerable magnitude. Again, sheep’s wool, which 
recently was not oxportod at all, Jat year was exported ta 
the value of £221,000, ‘The total imports and eXports of 
the past year amounted to £1,095,000, the amount ofthe 
imports exceeding the exports gnly by about £20,000, 
He would here beg to draw attention to thé fact that the 
principal business was now carried on through Bombay, 
But, by the last maif, he has Jemned that two firms in 
connection with Manchester, had settled at Kurrachee, 
and when the aggregate of cost in transacting such busi- 
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ness at Bombay, was compared with the corresponding 
expenses of Kurrachee in carriage and transhipment, and if 
the trade was now pr yofitable through Bombay, it’was obvi- 
ous thatit mustbe more profitable if direct with Kurrachce] 
In reference to the Punjaub, he was not personally 
acquainted with the district, but he was well acquainted 
with several gentlemen of local experience, who assured 
him there was & total absence of what are called engineer- 
ing difficulties, and that this was the case might be judged 
of from the fact, that a canal of irrigation was in operation 
between Moultan and Lahore without a single artificial 
means of elevating the water along the whole distance 
(hear, hear), a convincing proof of the level character of 
the country, The importance attached to the improve+ 
ment of the harbour of Kurrachee by Mr. Andrew was 
exceedingly just. That gentleman had told them that the 
home authorities had sent out a properly qualificd ongi- 
neer to carry into effect Mr, Walker’s suggestions, and ha, 
(Mx. Frere), might add that he had since received letters 
from Colonel Turner and Captain Greene, entirely coin- 
ciding with the recommendagions of Mr. Wallox,* 

Thive elsewhere remarked that “Kurrachce is not only 
the port of the Indus and Central Asia, but, from its geo~ 
Braphical position and other advantages, appears destined 
‘to become! if not the duture metropolis of India, most 
certainly the second city and the European port of that 
empire." 


* Report of procoedings Of Meoting of Scingo Railway Company 
of 18th Kgbruary, *1857, 

+ Lotior to Viscount Palmerston, K.G., on tho Polilical Import. 
ance of tho Euphrates Valley Railway, by W.P. Andeow,—W, H, 
Anew & Co., Leadenhall Strové, 
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The following abstract statement of the trade of Kur- 
vachee for the official year 1856-57, is taken, from an 
Indian paper :— 


“We have been favoured with an abstract: statement of 
the external trade of the province by its sea face during 
the past official year (1856-57), from: which we gather thatit . 
amounted in value to Rs.142,01,879 against Rs.128,42,587 
in the previous year. The increase amounts to Rs,18,59,842 
—ofwhich Rs.8,58,528 are due to imports,and Rs,13,00,819 
to exports. 

“The details of the imports, compared with those of the 
previous year, are as follows :—* 














Metals, raw 2,16,952 | 3,17,247 

” manufactured 1,06,453 05,881 
Silk, Yaw + ve] 1,47,794 56,576 
Silk and Woollen Blooo Goods - 1,36,704 85,697 


Spicea . is . ‘ i 1,567,155 | 2,490,945 


Inrorts, 1855-56, | 1856-67. 

are] . . . » 12.1,62,184 (R.1,01,7638 

ton Piece Goods:—Ucloured |. 4,51,554 | 4,47,960 
Plam, . . + | 22,17,057 | 21,72,070 

other kinds 7. 76,646 ‘60, 109 

Twistand Throad .  . oo 2,038,227 | 1,91,481 
Grain . 1 ee . 2,82,047 3,387,560 


Railway Stores _ 5,638,462 
Othor articles . ’ 18,48,678 | 12,84,702 
» Paice 


Jotal +, +8} 628,918 8] 685,665 14 


—w+— me. 
a 2 


Sugar. . ‘ 2 Fi 2,165,959 | 1,64,776 
‘Wines and Spirits ’ . . ‘ ‘ 1,904,690 | 2,683,247 
Treasure . ’ . Me ‘ ‘ 8,00,378 | 2,090,488 
Fruit. ‘ . i Sasi 1,81,060 | 2,566,288 





* Value of details in Rupces, and totala in Rounds Sterling, the 
Rupee being takon at the par *ulue of Two Shillings, 
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“The principal articles of 
period axe as follow :— 


exports during the same 








Exports. 1855-06. 
+ eae 
Horses. * tb. 2 + }R.8,89,060 
Dyes: 
Indigo . 4 oe . : 4,28,881, 
Muinject. 3 5 . . ‘ 88,944 
Other Dyes! and Diugs . ® . . 1,60,675 
Grain: * 
Wheat . lee oe omit, hye 8,08,299 
Othor lands ofGrain =. wwe 2, 66,198 
Goo . . ey eee | 888679 
Saltpeire . . ‘ . : ‘ 2,12,004 
Seeds: 
Jingly 0. 0. 08 ye 601,215 
Sursco . a wat, SH. oy 4, 76,386 
Other kinds of’ Sods : 2 ss 8,382,013 
Silk, raw + #4 ri ‘ 8,761 
‘Wool, Sheops’ 6 «© « «4 | 22,183,107 
Other Articles a ae 7 ; 4,25 ,24d 
Total . 


1856-57, 
R.4,31,850 


8,54,056 
4,40,552 
1,80,949 


10,672 
1,657,337 
1,66,107 
8,765,472 


8,387,621 
8,18,600 
94,606 
8,20,174, 
81,165,908 
6,083,878 





» £1 604,440 6) 784,622 4 





The following is a list of the countries holding com~ 
mercial intercourse with Scinde, and the value of the trade 


with cach during the past two years, 





Taronts, 
































Uxvonrs, 


1856-57, 
meme 
266,907,540 
18,074 


" 


2,02,907 
1,446 

98,390 

© 231 


16,647 
a 146, 038 
"98,588 


1,56,607 


ne 





1855-56, | 1856-57, |) 1865-58. 

Bombay . « |R66,81,212/R62,27,420)R.68,74,820) 
Galowlia . . Me tae tie @ 
Kutchand Kattia- 6 

war . . 2,04,308}  2,74,879]| 2,288,886) 
Englend .« . 1,867,800} 7,78,886 36,139 
France on ay te 
Gon and Demaun 4,582 10,064) am 
Guzerat ind ee 

oan, 60,072} 1,4£6,207] pray 
Malabar. . 97,632 90,388) 1,600,164) 
Mautitius . . 1,894 8,930 17,598 
Mokran and 

Porsian Gulf. | foo,esa] ,26,885, 2,02,680 

Total + £1629,813 8} 685,865 14/604,440 6 


784,522 4: 
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«These returns exhibit a very satisfactory progress in 
the trade of Scinde. The principal points of interest in 
them are the attempt to open a direct traffic with Europe 
and the Maunitius in country produce ; the importation of 
railway material, and the large increase in the exports, 
particularly in wool, munjecet, saltpetie, jingly seed and 
silk, articles which are transmitted to Europe for con- 
sumption. 

“To the large augmentation of sheep’s wool we would 
draw the particular attention of the manufacturers in 
England. From holding a subordinate position in our 
trade returns in 1847, when the export of the article 
amounted to only £18,000—it has in the space of nine 
years 1lsen to the chief place in our exports, and in the 
returns before us, the article is valued at upwards of 
£311,000 sterling. 

“We need scarcely allude to the vast importance of this 
article, and however gratifying it may be to ‘observe the 
gradual increase in the export of it, wo have good reason 
for believing that it is susceptible of still: further ex. 
tension. o 

“At present this article is exported hence to Bombay ; 
but after the hydraulic presses lately arrived from England, 
and for which a suitable building is gow under construc- 
tion, have been brought? in use, we doubt not that it will 
be shipped direct to England at a saving of considorable 
expense, both to the shippers and consumers. 

“ Madder (Munjeet) ang saltpatre have also made large 
progress since 1847. The export of the former article was 
in that Yeax valued at £376; the present trade returns 
exhibit its value at £44,000. Saltpetre fiom being an 
article almost unknown in the Kurrachee market in 1847, 
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the exports for that year being valued at only £8, has now 
risen to the value of £37,500. In fact, the history of almost 
every one of our articles of export, for which there has 
been a steady and permanent demand, is similar to the 
instances we have cited. 

“Not only has the quantity of our staple productions 
been increased, but almost every year some new article 
has been added to our list of exports. ‘Within the last 
few years we have brought forward as articles of export 
the following commodities, viz. :—Ooplaté, sal ammonia, 
borax, linseed, silk, sugar and tallow, the demand for 
which we are glad to find is gradually progressing in 
foreign markets. It will be perceived by a referenco to 
our returns that silk has at once taken a prominent position 
in the list of exports; the quantity exported last year 
being velued at £82,000 against £876 in the previous 
year. This article is said to have sheen brought down 
from Bokhara, via the Punjaub, and would appear to 
have been diverted to Kurrachee, instead of proceeding 
to Caloutta as heretofore, We have reason to beliove that 
supplies of this article wilh continue to be brought to 
Kurrachee, 

“Tt will be seen that in indigo the export has somewhat 
fallen off, but this decrease we think may be attributed to 
our recent dispute with Persie; to which country the 
article is chiefly shipped; the quality of that at jiresent 
produced in the Province not being such as to suit, it for 
the European markets. In Upper Scinde, about Moultan, 
and in Bhawulpere, the soil and climate are in every 
respect favourable to the production of this valuable article, 
and with due encouragement on the part of the Govern- 
ment, European capital and skill might be brought to bear 
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on its cultivation; and an article produved, capable of 
competing in the English market with the gencyal run of 
the Bengal dye, and at very much less cost. 

“The absence from our lést of the valuable article 
“ Cotton” will probably be remarked; limited though 
the local consumption be, the province does not produce 
sufficient to mect the demand,»and there is therefore 
necessarily a sfhall amount imported, though the quantity 
is too trifling to admit of separate detail. The enquiry 
naturally forees itself upon us, why the province does nop 
grow cnough of the article to meet the local demand, and 
we wish some of our better informed readers would come 
forward to answer it, It can scarcely be that the country 
is unfavourable to its production, for we have always 
understood that the Delta of the Indus was particularly 
suited for the growth of cotton; and wé must’ therefore 
suppose that the catise has becn either the poverty of the 
land cultivators, or the indifference of the Zemindars, or 
of the district officers, * . 


* A correspondent of an Indian papor saya:—In April Inat 
(1855), I brought to England o small quantity of cotton (iho raw 
material) grown from acclimated American cotton seed in a districh 
on the banka of the river Jhelum; this specimen I had shown io 
soveral cotton spinners in Manchestor. They pronounced it to bo 
the finest specimen of cotjon they had seon grown in India, evon 
from direotly American scod, and to be worth from 64d, to 64d. por 
lb, Along tho banks of our Punjauh rivers lic tracts of land adzni- 
rably situated for the growth of cotton, Ib only requires steady 
encouragement on the part of the local government, troublg and 
persevorance on the part of tho district officer, 10 cover those lands 
with cotjon of tfie finest quality. Tho colton that could thus be 
grown tight, with ease and at trifling coat, be conveyed in country 
boats (until we have, as we ought to have, Stcamers on those xivers) 

» down the Indus to Kurrachee ahd there shipped for England, . Kur- 
rachoo is n port of great importance; but, like many things of great 
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“In order that the progress which the trade of Scind: 
has made since 1847 may be seen at one yiew, we subjoin: 
statement of the chief articles of oxport in 1856, contrastec 
with their value in 1847, (The improvement made sinc 
that period will afford our mercantile friends and other: 
interested in the trade of the port, an idea of the future 
prospects of our trade, avhich My. Tomple, the Secretary 
to the Punjaub Government, estimates asenext in import: 
ance to the trade of Calcutta, 


° 








Exrorrs, 1847-48, | 1856.57, 
Horses . . 4 . ee « [R.2,05,800 /R.4,81,860 
Indigo . . . . . 7 . 28,252 | 8,64,665 
Munject . . eo. ‘ S . 8,765 | .4,40,652 
Other as and Drugs» . .. 1,08,284 | 1,80,949 
‘Wheat. ' . . . . . 19,439 10,672 
Other ‘cain . . . < A 4 48,071 | 1,567,887 
thee. ‘ woe a 7 : 7,268 | 1,566,107 
Saltpetre . ee * le 79 | 8,756,472 
Jingly Seed (Scsamum) % rn et he ‘ies 8,387,621. 
Surseo Seed (Rape) . é ee ee ~~ 16, 
Othor Seeds , . a, 22,888 91,606 
Silk, raw . > 8% . ‘* 587 | 8,20,174 
Wool . ‘ . ‘ . . . 1,81,698 } 81,165,908 
Trensure oe cia . we ‘i 7,738,719 98,816 
Othor Articles . . a Bes 98,168 | 5,05,057 
. Total . . £| 164,780 16] 784,622 4 








importance, nob hoeded’ or taken advantage of. Z'ht one article, 
cotton, if properly cultivated in the Punjaub and in Scinde, would 
afford export freight for a vast number of ships visiting Kurrachee, 
while Government stores for the Punjaub, private property and mer~ 
chandize would afford endless import freight, to say nothing of the great 
number of passengers who would avail Chomselves of that route, Ac- 
cording to a Soindo paper— Any one located on"tho hanks of ‘tho 
river Indus might obsorve fleets of boats coming down, the riyor in 
the winter months, all fhden with cotton,” The cotton brought to 
Scindo and shipped at Sukkur comes across tho Jaysulmere Desert’ 
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‘These results in the progress of out tlade have been 
achieved with very little aid or encouragement from 
Government in the construction of roads and other appli- 
ances'to meet the wants of comgnerce. When the commu- 
nication between this provinde and the Punjaub shall have 
been completed, by means of railroads and steamers, and 
the internal communications of the two provinces attended 
to, by the construction of roads from'village to village, 
connected with the grand trunk road, the trade of Kur- 
rachee will thdén exceed the present value by as much as 
the present exceeds the trade of 1847.* 

Speaking of this Report of Mr. Dalzcll, a copy of which 
will be found in the Appendix, a late writer says :-— 

“So rhuch English capital is bemg embarked in railway 
and steam enterprise in the province of Scinde, that it 
may be useful to quote the following extxact from a report 
on the External Tsade of Scinde fof the year 1856-7, 
furnished by the deputy Collector of Customs :—’* 

‘ The external trade of Scinde for the past official year 
(1856-57) is distinguished by some cncouraging features 
highly promising to the commence of the province, 

«eeThe value of the aggregate trade, exclusive of go- 
veinment stores, amounts to Rs. 1,42,01,879, showing an 
increase over the previous yem’s trade, valued at 
Rs.1,28,42,587, of rupeos 18,59,842, equivalent to 15 per 
cent., and detailed as follows ;— « 


from fiajpootana, and is either consumed in Scinde or exported to 
Afghanistan.—Vide ' Sande Bathway, and its Relations to the Mus 
phydtes Vglley and other Routes to India!” By W. P. Axnrnw, 
Allen & Co., endenhall Strest. 

* The Sindian, Sept, 5, 1857. 
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IMPORTS, 

Merchandise . »  «  « Rs, 66,47,169 

Treasure® 2 .  , gs 8, 09,488 
——-68, 56,6577 

Which compared with pichipek. valye of the 
previous year. ‘ . Rs, 62,98,184 
Exhibits an increase of . ‘ ‘ ‘i . 5,58,523 
Ox 9 per cent, ° ee 

, EXPORTS. . 

Merchandise . . . : a 78,46 406 

Treasure H ‘ r F "98, 816 
-—18, 45,222 

Which compared with He expat ue of the 
previous year. » — . 60,44,408 
Shows be increase of . ee 8 . 18,00,819 
2 per cent, Sanaa 


9 Cdakeesing the value of re trade of 1856-57 with ita 
yalue on an average of the five preceding years, there is 
an increase in imports of Rs, 18,79,229, or 25 per cent., 
and in exports of Rs, 84,51, 014, or 88 per cent,, equi- 
valent, in the aggregate, to 52 per cont. The result of 
the past year’s trade which the tables exhibit, cannot be 
viewed otherwise than as vey satisfactory, when it is con~ 
sidered that the trade of the precoding year, 1885-56, with 
which it is compared, had, by the circumstances of war, 
been stimulated into unusual activity—-to such a degree 
that the value of the exports in 1855-66 excceded by 74 
per cent. the value of the exports of the year preceding.” 

“The report proceeds to remark.” 

‘There are few circumstances connected with India 
more remarkablosthan the rapidity with which a trade can 
be increased, notwithstanding the many obstactes, both 
physical and mora’, which oppose its progress; yet 9 
slight increase of demand, "and consequently of price, 
oftentimes increases in a wonderful degree the export of 
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some particular commodities, ‘There are two periods by 
which, under different circumstances, though in @ffect the 
same, the export trade of Scinde is distinguished in a 
peculiar degree, demonstrating the above proposition. In 
1852-58, without apparently the existence of any unusual 
demand for any particular produce in the home market, 
the exports from Scinde rose from Rs,' 24,41, 228 in 1851. 
52, to Rs, 37,683,376, or 54 per cent. in 1852-58. In 
looking for the cause of so extraordinary an increase in’ 
one year, it seems to be discovered in the hope held out 
to the traders by the proclamation of the fairs, which, had 
they met with the encomagement they unquestionably 
merited, would have enabled the traders to dispose of 
their produce at Kurrachee in exchange for British manu- 
factures; but the Afghan, who showed so ready an 
appreciation of the advantage of markets within the 
province, was not refvarded, om arrival at the expected 
marts, by any display of British goods, so that the benefit 
he had expetted to reap, by disposing of his goods at 
Kurrachee, was lost by the obligation forced upon him to 
proceed to Bombay, thereby increasing the value of his 
produce by a further journey to a distant market, and con- 
sequently diminishing the profits of his investmonts. 

« “The Report arrives at the somewhgt remarkable facts 
that ‘whilst the trade of Scinde, despite the difficulties 
which encompass it, had advanced since the conquest 575 
per cent., the trade of Bombay, notwithstanding the many 
improvements that have takgn place in the interior of the 
country, and other advantages, has not icreased within 
the same “period more than 83 per Sah including her 
trade with Soinde,’” * 


* Daily News, January 26th, 1868; and for further informations 
vide Appendix A. 
¥2 
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CHAPTER V. 


SOIMDE RAILWAY, 


IMMEDIATE OBJEOCTS.—CONTRACT WITH DAST INDIA COM- 
PANY.--PROFPITABLE CHARACTER OF LINE,—-LOOAL AU- 
THORITINS’ OPINION OF,—PuBLIC ADVANTAGRS OF, — 
TRAYPIC RETURNS.— BRANCHDS TO BOLAN FASS AND 
DEESA, 


The Scinde Railway Company was established in 1855, 
to introdute railways into the province of Scinde,—the first 
section commencing at the port of Kurrachee, and proceed- 
ing to a point on the Indus in the vicinity of Hyderabad. 

This line, about 110 miles in length, will place Kurra- 
chee, the seaport of Scinde, in communication with the In- 
dus, the great commercial artery of the countries on our 
north-west fronticr, at a point where the river becomes 
freo from the intricacies, dangers and dolays of the naviga- 
tion of the Delta, 

The great political and commercial advantages which 
may be fairly expegled from this undortaking were clearly , 
set forth in the despatchos of the Commissioner of Scinde 
and the reports of the Engineer officers in the service of 
the Honourable Hast India Company, who made a prelis 
minary survey of the line, 

The offect of she contract between the,[lonourable Hast 
Indis Company and the Scinde Railway Company which 
wag signed in DecCmber, 1855, is that the Hast India Com. 
pany guarantee a minimum Yate of interest on the capital 
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of 5 per cent. per annum for 99 years, and grant a lease of 
the land necessary for the railway and works for, similar 
period, free of charge. On the opening of the ling, all not 
profits exceeding the rate of interest guaranteed are to be 
diyided—one half of the surplus is to go to the share- 
holders, and the other half to the East India Company, in 
liquidation of the interest they ¢have advanced, When 
this interest is Yepaid, the entire surplus profit goes to the 
shareholders, The East India Company reserve a right to 
regulate the trains and fares; and as soon as the dividend 
exceeds 10 per cent., to lower the fares, but not so as to 
reduce the profit below that ratc, The East India Com- 
pany also reserve power, after the first twenty-five or fifty 
years, to purchase the line at a price equal to the average 
market value of the shares for the three preceding yenrs. 
On the other hand, the railvay Company have the power, 
at any time after theline has been three months in work, 
to require the East India Company to take it off their 
hands at six months’ notice, and ropay them the capital 
expended, 

Irrespective of the guarantee, this enterprise possesses, 
in the opinion of those personally acquainted with Scinde 
and its resources, a highly remunerative character :— 

Ist. From the country, presenting a series of firm 
and level plains, it is admirably adapted for the 
‘construction of a railway. 

and, From the line being of moderate length and 
complete in itself, having an important town at 
either teyminus (Kuvrachee, thet lower terminus, 
tfte present seat of Government, being the only 
seaport for many hundred mifes, and Hyderabad, 
theupper tei minus, the former capital, being still the 
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chief entvepét for the inland trade of the province), 
thus of necessity forming the most important portion 
of any system of railways, or other form of transit, 
which shall follow «the course of the Valley of ths 
Indus or its tributaries. 

8rd. From the actual existence of a paying goods 
traffic all the year round, which, in the opinion of 
the late Deputy Collector of Kurtachee, will have 
doubled its present value, and of a passenger traffic 
which will have incredsed tenfold, ‘before a railway 
can be in operation, 

The Line was preliminarily examined by that able and 
scientific officer, the late Lieutenant Chapman, of the Bom- 
bay Engineers, who reported it to present the greatest possi- 
ble facilities for the construction of a railway, with the very 
best gradients (in fact nearly level), and at alow rate of cost. 
Colonel Turner, the Superintending? Engineer in Scinde, 
Mr. Frere, the Commissioner of tho Province, and Lord 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, all concur in 
desiring the carly completion of the Line, which is now 
in the hands of the Scimde Railway Company’s en- 
gineers, Tho requisite material for thirty milos of the 
permanent way has arrived at Kurrachee, and as much 
more is in course of shipment, and a contract for the con- 
struction of the line was concluded in Decomber last, with 
the eminent contractors, Messrs, Bray, of Leeds, ° 

The public advantages to be derived from ,this Railway 
may be thus recapitulated, viz,:— 

By the construction of a Railway from Roapesehe to the 
Indus at or near Hyderabad— 

Ist. Gteatly faoreased facilities will be afforded for 
the Ianding and conveyance of troops intended for 
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any part of tho Punjaub, and neighbouring terri- 
tories, 

2nd. A large sum will be saved to government in the 
transport of stores, ¢ 

8rd. From avoiding the Delta, great improvemonts 
may be effected in the Indus WMotilla service, 
without any increased charges on the finances of 
the province. 

4th, A very large sum would be annually saved to the 
country in freight by boats alone, besides the 
saving in loss and damage to goods, which in 
itself would be a very large iter. 

5th. Sources of trade would be opened which at pre-~ 
sent are not in action, 

The Scinde railway would exert a powerful influence in 
promoting the developmont of the trade of the Indus valloy. 
Tho annual losses, incident to the prosent system of navi- 
gation, ave vory largo, from tho accidents which take 
placa in threading the narrow channels of the Delta, 
Major Proedy, the Collector of Lowor Scinde, states, that 
“if one op two bouts only oug of a batoh of sia or 80 were 
lost, it is considered a good venture.” 

The following is the return for boats which run the 
whole distance from Kurracheo to Sukkur »—~ 


1851-2 1,284,920 maunds = 46,890 tons, 
1862-8 1,565,120 ,, = 85,600 ,, 

© 1858-4 1,624,740 ,, = 58,086 ,, 
1854-5 1,681,720, =60,060 ,, 


The Totuyn of the numbor of boats passing ony one 
- station below Sukkur would be much Iighor than the above, 
The number of ladon steamers passing Hyderabad and 
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Kotrec is 170 in the year, with n tonnage of 1,190,000 
maunds, or 42,500 tons. 

The Government receipts for goods and passengers car- 
ried in the river steamers have been—~ 


1852-8, (the first year of the ex- Gross. Net. 
periment,) 4, Rs, 60,273 Rs. 48,201 

1853-4, 7 r 59,865 49,277 

1864.5, » , 67,981 60,554 


The retwns of camel traffic leaving Kurrachec ave not 
complete,—but, assuming one-half of the amounts ascer- 
tainable as being intended for the Indus, the total is 
112,000 maunds, or 4,000 tons, 

The post-office outlay on the line is large, 

From the recent orders transmitted to India, that the 
Government stores for the Punjaub and neighbouring ter. 
ritories should be sent from Bombay, up the line of the 
Indus, instead of as heretofore from Calcutta, up the 
Gangetic valley, a grent increase of the above-shown traffic 
must ensue, and a revenue, at railway vates, derived, which 
would give a Iarge return on the capital of the Company. 
The precoding figures convey but a moderate idea of the 
amount of tonnage which would come upon the railway, 

In the first instance, the guarantced capital of the 
Railway Company was limited to £500,000, In December, 
1857, however, the Company received permission to double 
their capital on the original conditions, and have reéently 
been requested by the local authorities to survey two branch 
lines—the one from Sukkur by Shikarpoor and Jacobabad 
to Dadur near thé entrance of the BolanPass, the other 
southward from Hyderabad, by Omercote to Deokh, 80 a8 
to effect a direct coslmunication between Kurrachee and 
Bombay, by a junction with the intended extension of the 
Bombay and Baroda line to Deesa, 
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With reference to these branch lines, that distinguished 
public officer, Mr. Bartle Frere, the Commissioner in 
Scinde, in a despatch to the Governor of Bombay, dnted 
lst July, states, “that both the lines referred to appear 
of the very greatest importance, not only in a commercial, 
but in a military and political point of view. Tt seems 
almost auperfluous to argue this point with regard to the 
line from Sukkaw of@ Shikarpoor and Jacobabad in the 
direction of the Bolan Pass. Its necessity has been re- 
peatedly insisted on‘by General Jacob, and it is obviously 
essential to secure rapid means of communication between, 
the riyer and the important frontier towards the Bolan 
Pass, The country is a dead level, the canals and water 
courses have been bridged, the road has been carried in 
perfectly straight lines of from ton to twenty miles with- 
out turning or angle, and the portions subject to inunda- 
tion have been raised,” In the same despatch, the Com- 
missioner, referring to the branch to Deesa, remarks, that 
“hardly less important is a line which would connect 
Scinde with Guzerat or Rajpootana, Wo are at this 
moment receiving a terrible Jesson of the danger of de- 
pending in so extended an empire on single lines of com- 
munication. Emergent requisitions for xeinforcements 
have been received here from the northern division of the 
ary, and owing to the want of rondss it ts at this moment 
doubtful whether the reinforcements we have sent will bo 
able to reach Deesa,”” 
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CHAPTER VIL 
TH INDUS STEAM FLOTILLA. 


TMD INDUS, ITS TRADE,—ITS BOATS AND 12S STBAMDNS—~ 
RAULWAYS IN OONNEQTION WITH RIVER STDAMERS, — 
OPINIONS OF LOCAL AUSIORITIES. — QRYICIAL CORRE- 
SYONDENCE,— COMMISSION APPOINTED. — PUNJAUB RE« 
PORT, RIVUR NAVIGATION. , 

From Kotree (port of IIyderabad) the northern termi- 
nus of the Scinde Railway to Moultan in the Punjaub 
there is a distance of 570 miles of permanently open 
navigation, The steamer dest adapted for this portion of 
the Indus cannot get out and round by sea to Kurrachec, 
nor thread the narrow channels of the Delta. If, however, 
the troops and stores could be landed at Kurrachee and con- 
veyed by railway to Kotree, a large saving would, accord- 
ing to the officor in charge of the Government Indus flotilla, 
accrue to the state on that service, while steam boats of 
improved construction could be employed for the inland 
navigation from Kotree to Moultan. 

At present, large quantitics of stores, particularly portor, 
obliged to be sont by country boats, are found to be 
worthless on reachtng the Punjaub, the voyage of 800 
milos from Kurrachee to Moultan Jasting five months. 
During the season 1855, the cost of transport of government 
stores by country boats was about £150,000, By the 
railway, stores would be delivered in one day at Kotree on 
board steamers, Which in less than a week might deliver 
thom in the Punjaub. 

So far back as 1846, as I have previously stated, T sug- 
gested that railroads should be introduced into Bengal, in 
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connexion with river navigation, so that the new mode of 
transit should, instead of superseding, co-operate with tho old 
—nt all events in the first instance; and the same views and 
arguments are as applicable to tho Indus as to tho Ganges, 

Indeed I have ever contemplated railways and improved 
river navigation in India in relation to cach other ; thinking 
it reasonable and desirable to aid%the river navigation where 
jt was defectiv, by the removal of natural obstacles, or by 
sumounting them by means of steam-vessels of improved 
construction, “and co-operating with this improved river 
navigation by means of a railway, where tho traffic was 
great and the rivers cease to he navigablo, and whero the 
absence of physical and other obstacles would rendor the 
construction of a railway comparatively of casy attainment, 

This gradual mode of introducing the railway system of 
transit was strikingly adapted, in my opinion, to the Bengal 
Presidency, possessing, as it docs, navigable rivers, and 
where the traffic, however vast in oxtent, being mostly of a 
bulky nature, was moro adapted to water conveyance than 
to transit by railway, unless somo great advantage had 1o 
be gained, and that more mllecting snfoty and cheapness 
thon speed, The Rajmahal line, for instance, would givo 
180 miles of railway instead of, for cight months in the 
year, 528 miles of dangerous navigation by the Sundor- 
bunds, and for the remaining four months in the year, 
anperseie t e tortuous and uncertain Nuddea rivers, which 
flow from the Ganges to the Hooghly, 

Turning from the valjoy of the Ganges to that of the 
Indus and its tributaries, I have recommended precisely the 
same ‘node of introducing improved transit, substituting 
Hyder: abad for Rajmahal, and Moult&n for Allahabad, The 
vail from Kurrachee to Hyderabad will, as formerly ex- 
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plained, avoid the dangers and delays of the Delta, and 
dchouche on a point of the river above which there is 
permanently open navigation for 570 miles, to Moultan, 

The freight vi¢ the Ind&s by means of Government 
steamers has, I believe, on various occasions, and by various 
parties, been matter of doubtful propriety as to its continu. 
ance or otherwise on the*part of Government. To dispel 
these doubts, it is sufficient to yefer to the’annexed state- 
mont, 


In 1852-58 tho gross receipts amounted to Rs. 50.278 
1858-54: » soe te ee 59,869 
1854-55 » poe ee ew ee 67,981 


The net realizations during the same years :— 
Ist, Amountel to... . . © Rs, 48,291 


cy 


2nd. » bm ee 49.267 
8rd, ” fon aa ol 4 60.554 


Theso aro yery gratifying results, and go far to prove the 
vagueness of tho doubts whichanany supposed oxisted in xe- 
feronce to the success of this traffic by Government vessels, 

The steamors, however, at present on the Indus are ill 
adapted. to the peculiar requirements of that river, and are 
quite inadequate to meet the pressing demands for passage 
and freight in ordinary times, to say nothing of the uigent 
need at the present moment for the menns of transporting 
troops and stores along the ling of the Indus. Goods 
frequently remain Months at Kurrachee and Moultan from 
the want of the means of transport on the Indu 3 and 
notwithstanding thaf the home Government some time 
since ordered out from this country several additional steam- 
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ers, of « superior description to the present flotilla, the rest. 
dents in Seinde and the Punjaub have long been desirous 
that the impetus which private enterprise alone can impart, 
should be brought to bear on the navigation of the inland 
waters of the Indus, in connexion with the railway and di- 
rect steam communication between Kurrachee and England. 

I am, however, assured, 0n the best authority, that “The 
steamers lately ordered out by the Court of Directors will 
do no more than replace those now on the river, which are 

“ald and worn out, They will add little to the available 
accommodation for goods, 

“T haye been,” says the same authority, “ repeatedly 
assured by the government agents for the river steamers, 
that they every month reject twice as much freight as the 
steamers are able to carry; and that this freight is applied 
for with a knowledge on tho part of shippers, that the 
chance of its being taken is very small,” 

Of course, if there were ample accommodation, the 
applications would be much more numerous. , 

Tho Government river steamers on tho Indus novor 
take native second class passengors for hire, ‘This would 
‘of dourse be 2 source of great profit to any private com~ 
pany, as the natives are most anxious to avail thomselves 
of steamers whenever they can, , 

“TI have known instances of goods av Konracune in- 
tended for the Punjaub being sent back to Bombay, with a 
view of being forwarded by the Peninsula and Ovieptal 
Company’s boats, via Galle and Laleutta, and so up the 
Ganges to the Punjiub, because there appeared no hope of 
tonnage deing available for them in the Indus river steamers ~ 
for several months to come?” 

The navigation above Moultan is tedious and preca- 


wane fuem tha want af woten tha tovtanne aanven nf 
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some of the rivers and other causes, and unavailable except 
for native boats of light dranght. The sountry,ghowevor, 
between Moultan, Lahore, and Umritsir, is singularly 
favourable for a railway, being almost level throughout, 
and having no rivers of any magnitude to cross, 

In brief, then, it was my opinion that the line of rails 
from Kurrachee to Ilyderabad, al another line of rails 
from Moultan to Lahore and Umiritsir, co-operating with 
a fleet of river steamers, of improved construction, from 
Tlyderabad to Moultan, would at once be the most judi- 
cious, the easiest, the Jcast costly, the soonest constructed, 
and in every other point of view, tho most advantageous 
mode of introducing tho railway systom into tho Valley of 
the Indus and its tributaries, 

The local authorities, especially Mz. Frere, tho Commis- 
sioner in Scinde, Colonel Turner, Superintending Engineer 
of the Province, Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commis+ 
ssioner of the Punjaub, Colonel Glasfurd, late Executive 
Engineer at Lahore, Major [omilton, Commissioner at, 
Moultan, and Mr. Edgeworth, the Commissionor of the 
trans-Sutle] Statos, corroborated the above views, which the 
writer hadlong entertained. The last-mentioned gontloman 
expressed himself as follows :-— 

© But the main and only permanent gmprovement will be 
the formation of a railway from either Umvitain or Lahore 
to Moultan, 

“With regard to the communication below Moultan, the 
main point is, increased agcommodation for travellers and 
greater comfort im the boats, which are at present peculiarly 
il-suited®for the purpose. 

“The proposed Scinde Railway will flo almost all that is 
required for the lower communication. 
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* For the conveyance of goods, the present stoam accom- 
migdation is utterly insufficiont.” 

Fully impressed with the importance of these views, and 
encomaged by the opinions in their favowr exprossed by 
the most eminent local authorities, on the part of the Scinde 
Company, I lnought the question of the establishmont 
of a steam flotille hetween Iyderabad and Moultan before 
the Court of Directors of the East Fadia Company, in con- 
junction with a proposal to survey the country northward 
from Moultan to Lahore and Umritéix, for the purposes of 
railway communication, and the following correspondence 
took place with the Ent India Company, with respect to 
the carrying out of these important measures, 

Soinpr Rartway Comvany, 


Gursnam Ilovst, Orn Broap Sinenr, 
14th March, 1856, 


ot From the Srr, \ 
0} Bf * * : ‘ ‘ 
indalnde to the The Divectors having received a communication 


povermor a nder date the 26th January, from their Agont in India, 
Fated wen Submitting for the smetion of this Board, in compliance 


Boo, 1866, with n suggestion of she Government of Bombay, n pro- 
2, Extract of ‘ ‘ 

Tettor from Be. poral that surveys should be made by the Scindo Railway 

Governor of Company (enclosure 2), with a view to the extension of 

ata. fo" the line of ralgvay towards Lahore and onclosing coxrespand- 


Be gig 18, ence with the Government authorities relating thoreto as 


por, Lend®. noted in the margin; copics and extracts of the same, being 


8, Lettorh. S : 
the Agont-totne atmexcd for the information of the Ionourable Court, 


ot : e 

dated 20¢) Jan. 2. I am requested on behalf of this Company, to state 
4. Extract their readiness Lo undertake the noccasary smveys of tho 

from letter of ine from Monlian io Lahore and Umriisit, under the di- 

Regidtnt Engl- ’ ave ‘ 

nee to Agent, rection of th& Government Consulling Engineer; should 


Uthdan, , 
ii" it be the pleasure of the Court to havo them proceeded 


§8 


with, and that all the expenses occasionod by the surveys 6 rotorivom 
should be placed to asoparate account, and be appropriated Reon ole 


hereafter according to the mangement that may be ulti- a ek 


mately entered into. * Mth Deo , 1865, 


8, Should the Ifonourable Cowt concur in the views 4, nximot 
expressed by the Commissioner in Scinde (enclosure 1), Fomstter hom 


the Cluef Commissioner of tho Punjaul? (onclosure 7), and toner tn Soinde 
the Government of Bombay (enclosme 2), as to the great a 


importance of the extension of improved means of transit dated 2lat opt. 
along the Valley of “tho Indus, this Board is of opinion, 7, trot 
from lotter of 


that instead of making a through communication by means gon cinny of 


of a railway between Kurrachee and Lahore, as appears to Stet "Geaintss 
be recommended by the agent and resident-engincer of tho Punanbtocon. 
Company, in their letters (enclosures 8 and 4), that the Seluig, of aie. 


i wtunity for introducing the 2 ama 4, with 
present is a favourable opportunity oducing Band 2 ath 


economical and casily-established systom of communication, toa front Chloe 
Commusstoner 


combining steam transit by land with stcam transit by tn tho Puniand 
water, so long advocated by thoiy Chairman. hr a 
4, For instance, the lower portion of the line from Kur- 
rachee to Hyderabad, by the railway alrendysanctioncd, which 
will avoid the dangers and delays of the Dolta, from Iydora- 
bad to Moultan by steamers of improved construction, vo- 
suming the railway from Moultan to Lahoro and Umzitsir. 
A reference to the letters (enclosures 6 ayd 7) from tho 
Commissioner in Scinde, and the Chicf Commissioner of 
the Punjaub, will show that those views are approved of by 


the local ayghorities. 


T have the honér to be, &e., &e., 
7 (Signed) W. P, ANDRIW, 
3 Chairman 
Sim Janus ©. Mutvirz, K.C.B., 
de, fe, da 
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The Hast India Company having authorised the survey 
of the couptry between Moultan, Lahore and Umritsir, by 
the Scinde Railway Company, Mr, William Brunton, o 
superintending engineer of «ability and experionce, with a 
earofully-selocted staff of six ongincors, left England for’ 
India on the 4th of September, 1856, and havo since re- 
poried on the swvey of the line with elaborate plans, 
sections, and detailed cstimates, and that eminent authority 
Si John Lawrence has placed on record his approval of 
the ability and zoal which Mv, Brunton and his staf? have 
displayed in the discharge of their duty, 


From W. P, Anprew, Iisq,, io Six Jamus C, Muzviut, 
KCB, &e, &, &e 


Gresham TIouse, Old Broad Street, 


6th January, 1857, 
Sur, 


With roference to my letter No, 74, dated 14th 
March last, copy of which is annoxed, relating to the 
proposed survey of the country betweon Moullan, Lahore 
and Umritsir, and having reference to tho establishment of 
a comprehensive system of steam transit by rail and xrivor 
from Lahoro and Umvitsir to the sea, and tho Court 
haying authorised the said survey being made by the 
Scinde Railway Company, and tho oxisting steam flotilla 
on the Indus being notoriously inadequate for the require- 
ments of Government, irrespective of the necessities of the 
countries trayorsed by the Indug and its tributanes,— 

2. T have now tho honour to request, that you would 
be good enough 10 submit for the consideratidn of the 
Tlonowrable Court proposal for the provision of steam 
vessels of iraproved construction for navigating the Indus 
for the 570 miles which intoryvono between [yderabad, the 
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upper tevminus of the Scinde Railway, and Moultan, the , 
lower terminus of the proposed Punjaub Railway, gow under 
aurvey. 

8. The introduction of railways into the valley of the 
‘Indus, in connection with improved stcam vessels on tho 
viver, appears to he the most economical and best mode of 
affording to the Punjaub and neighbouring countries access 
to Kurrachee, their natural port, and has already roceived 
the approval of the highest authorities in Seinde and the 
Punjaub. eH 

4, The Court are awaro that both My. Frere and Sir 
John Lawrence have placed their opinions on record, and 
the latter of these distinguished gentlomon in a recent 
dispatch to the Government of India, makes the following 
forcible remarks :-— 

“Indeed, these two essentials, viz., the railroad and the 
steamers, may be said with truth to be the crying wants 
of the Punjauh in tho department of public works. These 
provided, the commerce and produce of these territorics 
will be turned to their due course, viz., the Indus and ‘its 
feetlera, and to their natuml outlet, viz, tho port of 
Kurrachee.” 

“Foy the railroad, tho face of the Doab offers an unusual 
equality of surface, while it possesses, few, or none, of tho 
requisite resources for metalling a road, or the rivers, it 
were preferable, instead of improving the navigable stream, 
to concentrate all efforts on the provision of poworful 
steamers of the smallest, possiblo draught. The Chief 
Commissioner, while deprecating any general extension of 
the public jvorks’ department in the Punjaub for the 
present, would yet beg most caméstly to pross these 
cardinal objects on the attention of the Gevernment. Io 
helicves that, if curried out, thoy would effect more for the 
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development of the resources of those territorica than any 
other work, or number of works, that could be devised,” 

5, Major Ilamilton, the Commissioner at Moultan, when 
recently in England, expressed in the strongest terms his 
opinion that the kind of improved transit by river and rail, 
as suggested in my letter before referred to, was peculiarly 
adapted to the requircrronts of the country on the banks 
of the Indus; and that eminent authority; Colonel Napior, 
the Chicf Enginecr of the Punjaub, has confirmed the 
acewacy of the views expressed by the distinguished local 
authoritics just named, and. also assured me that a railway 
from Moultan to Lahoro and Umritsir, would have no 
difficulty of any kind to encounter, and would not interfere 
with the system of ixrigating canals in the Punjaub, 

6. Were any additional argument necossary, I might 
recall to the recollection of the Court their own despatch 
of the 4th of June last, upon the want of sufffoiont means 
of transport on the Indus, wherein it is stated, that “it is 
very desirable that the deficiency should be supplied by 
the enterprise of private associations, which might havo 
tho effect also of reducing the price of freightage which, is 
much complained of.” 

7, Soindo and the Punjaub (including the States under 
control) cover an ayea of 180,000 square miles, with a 
population of nearly 25,000,000, The flower of the Huro- 
pean and pative army occupies these provinces, and’ num~- 
bers 70,000 men, more than 15,000 of whom are Europeans. 
The political importance of havigg improved means of com- 
munication along the valley pfthe Indus is every day becom- 
ing more apparent; indeed, for commercial and Social, as 
well as state purposd, the improvemont of the transit along 
this ancient line of communication has become a necessity, 

8. Ilolding, as we do, tho Tndus from Cashmore to the sea, 
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we have a power which, if “well understood and wisely 
improved, puts us in possession of the key to the whole 
commerce of Central Asia, which cannot be pursucd with- 
out adding to the prosperity and productivencss of our 
new territories (Scinde and the Punjaub).”* The resources 
of modem science judiciously applied to this line of com- 
munication would be of inestimable benefit to our own 
provinces, and the enterprising Huropean merchants now 
resident at Kuyrachee would soon afford a medium for 
extensive shipments from the Punjaub and provinces to 
the north-west of Delhi, and the distribution of our manu- 
factures to the emote valleys of Afghanistan, as far as 
Herat, and in Balkh, Khiva and Bokhara, 

9. To give effect to what appears to be the wishes of the 
authorities, as well as essentially necessary for the security 
and progress of the important provinces on ow north-west 
frontier, I beg to state that » Company, under the samo 
direction and management as the Scinde Railway Com- 
pany, is prepared to raise tho necessary capital of £260,000, 
upon the same torms and conditions as those granted for 
the formation of railways in thdia, for the purpose of pro- 
viding steam vessels of the most improved construction, 
adapted to the peculiar xequirements of the Indus, and to 
meet the rapidly increasing commercs of the countrics 
through which it passes. 

10. The above amount it is considered will be’ sufficient 
to furnish the requisite number of vessels for a daily service 
upwards and downwards betweon Hyderabad and Moultan, 
including the nécessary depéts, wharves and landings, but 
the capital is only to be called up in,such proportion fis 
the requitements of Government and the wants of com- 
Merce may demand. 

* Economist. 
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11. I may add that, before arriving at any determination 
as to the Gescription of steam vessels to be employed in this 
service, the most eminent practical authorities, both in 
this country and in America, aro being consulted, and the 
result of such enquiries will bo submitted to the Tlonour. 
able Court for their npproval and sanction, 

I have the honour {o be, 
Sin, . 
Your most obedignt Servant, 
(Signed) W.P, ANDREW. 
Sim Jamus C. Muzvinn, K.C.B. 
do, do, be, 


From Sin Jamns C. Muxvinn, KCB, &e., to W. P. 
Avypxrtw, Esq, &., &e, &e, 
Last India House, 
4th March, 1857, 

Sin, 

I havo veccived and laid before the Court of 
Directors of the ast Indian Company, your letter dated 
the 5th January last, kubmitfing a proposal for establishing 
steam communication on tho river Tndus, in connection 
with the Scinde and Pinjaub Railway Companies, 

The Cow't haye ¢lso had before thom a similar propo- 
sition from other parties. Before passing any decision 
upon cither scheme, the Court desire to be furnished with 
a fuller indication of the plan, which you have submitted, 
than that afforded by your letter under veply; and I am 
desired to request that you will explain rhore particularly 
the modo by which it is contemplated to carry out tho 
object in view, by stating the description of steam vesscls 
to be used and the number to be pul annually on the 
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rivor, the number of miles they will run, and the range 
of their employment: also that you will furnish» estimates 
of the first and prospective expense, and supply all tlc 
information in your power, in order that a fair comparison 
may be made of the advantages of the two plans which 
may be submitted to # competent Committee to enquire 
whether either of them deserve*the encouragement and 
assistance of thé Court. 
I an, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

(Signed) JAMES C. MELVILL. 
W. P. Annrnw, Esq, 

do, do, de, 


From W. P. Anorew, Fsq,, to Srn Jams C. Motvrur, 
K.C.B., &e., &., &e, 


Seine Railway Company, 
Greshum ITouse, Old Broud Sheet, 
QOth Apnil, 1857. 
Sir, 

I havo the honotr to acknowledge receipt of 
your leltor of the 4th March last, referring 40 a proposal 
submitted by me, for establishing steam communication 
on the river Indus, in connection with the Scinde and 
Punjaub Railways, and ‘requesting me te oxplain moro 
particularly the mode by which it is contemplated 10 
carry, out the object: in view, by stating tho description of 
steam vessels to be used, and the number to be put 
annually on the river, and tho range of their employment : 
also, that Ishould furnish estimates of the first and pro- 
spective expense, and supply all th information in my 
power. 

2. In reply I haye tho satisfaction to submit for the 
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consideration of the Ifonourable Court, an elaborate report 
on the sukject under notice, by Mr. Yarrow, the Engincer 
of the Scinde Railway Company, drawn up by my instruc. 
tions so as to place in a compendious form, the opinions of 
the most eminent and expericnced ship builders (who have 
applied themselves to the construction of steam vessels of 
light draught, for navigating shallow rivers), as to the de- 
scription of steamer, which in their opinion, would be best 
adapted to meet the requirements of the commerce and the 
peculiarities of the River Indus, 

8, As to the description of stenm-vessel to be used, 
I should prefer a vessel combining various points of con- 
struction, advocated by several of the builders veforred to 
in Mr, Yarrow’s report, which would secure ample accom- 
modation for passengers and morchandise, drawing two feet 
of water, and of sufficient power to give an effective speed 
of ten miles an hour against the curfent of the Indus, 
which would enable the average passage upwards and down- 
wards between Ilyderabad and Moultan, the terminal 
points of the Scinde and Punjaub Railways to be ac. 

complished in four days and @ half, 

4, The errangement above suggested takon in con« 
junction with the Scinde Railway from Kurrachce to 
Kotrce (the Port of, Ilyderabad), would reduco the time 
occupied, on the journey from Kurrachee to Moultan, and 
vice versa, to an average of give days, being less than a 
fifth of the time now occupied by the oxisting steam vgssela 
employed on the Indus, 6 

5. If I might vonturo to offer an opinion upon a 
scientific question, I would suggest * * * * * 

6. It is proposed 4o construct fifteen steam vossels, so 
as to secure a daily service to and fiom the two points 
alteady indicated and upon the Scinde Railway Company, 
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receiving tho sanction of the Ionourablo Court, for raising 
£250,000 for this purpose, * # * * + measures*would bo 
immediately adopted for the construction of the hulls and 
engines inthis country, and the preparation of the neces- 
sary cabin and other fittings in India, and it is estimated 
that within two yem's from the date of tho order for the 
construction, that five vessels wotlld be ready for affective 
service in India,*and five more cach succeeding year, until 
the entire number should be completed, or more rapidly, 
should the requirements of Government or the exigencies 
of the commerce of the country demand it, 

7%. The distance proposed to be traversed by the steam- 
ers, that is from Ilydcrabad, the upper terminus of tho 
Scinde Railway, and Moultan, tho lower terminus of the 
Punjaub Railway, is 670 miles, which is the range con- 
templated for this mode of transit. 

8. Providing five stenmérs, for three successive yoars, 
the prospective expenditure would be as follows, viz. :— 

Ist year— 
Five Steamers with ten supplemental 
Barges .  . «4... £72,000 





Workshops, Machinory, and River. . 
Stations , ‘ . : » 20,000 
om ~=—-£92,000 
2nd year— 
Five Steamers with ton supplgmental 
Barges . 4 ‘ ' - 72,000 
Sra year— 
Five Steamers yith ten supplemental = ¢ 
Bargés ‘ : : ‘ » 72,000 : 
; c . £144,000 
Contingencics . ae 4 + 14,000 





£250,000 
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Entire Capital for 15 Steamers with 80 supplemental 
barges mf necessary appliances. 

9, For detailed information as to the capacity of the 
steam vessels, and their supplomental barges, afd an esti- 
mate of the expected revenue and expenditure, I beg a 
yeference to the accompanying Report of Mr, Yarrow. 

10. The return of 20° per cent. may appear large, but 
the communications I have had on this subject with Mr, 
Frere, the Commissioner in Scinde, Major, Hamilton, the 
Commissioner at Moultan, Colonel Napier, Chief Engineor 
of the Punjaub, Mr. Temple, late Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjanb, and other local authoritics, 
lead me to conclude that the pecuniary result cannot but 
be of a highly favourable character. 

11. Jt will be apparent to the Honourable Court, that 
much economy and many other advantages must accrue 
from the management of the proposed steam flotilla on the 
Indus being entrusted to the Scinde Railway Company, as 
that Compauy is already charged with the construction 
and working of the Line, which will connect the inland 
navigation of the Indus with the port of shipment, 

12, In conclusion, it is the opinion of this Board, and 
all the authorities whom I havo consulted, that the carly 
establishment of anceflicient steam flotilla is not only cs- 
sential to the successful development of the Scinde and 
Punjanb Railways ; but it isnost urgently demanded for 
the proper discharge of the public scrvico and the pressing 
necessities of the countries drathed by the Indus and its 
tuibutaries, whosb population and commerce are at,present 
denied free avcess to. Kurrachee, their natural port. 

I have tho honour to be, &a. 
(Signed)  W. P. ANDREW, Chairman. 
Sin Janus C. Muzvinn, K.C.B., &e. 
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From S1r Jamzs C. Mrivine, K.C.B., to W. P. Avouuw, 
Esq., Chairman of the Scindo Railway Company, 
&e, &e, &e. 


(DXTRACT) 
East India ITouse, 
17th June, 1857. 
Sin, 
Tam _.-.- ~~ -b you that the Cowt 


of Directors of the Hast India Company, having considered 
the proposition ‘submitted by the Divectors of the Scinde 
Railway, for the navigation of the Indus between Kotree, 
the terminus of the Scindo Railway, and Moultan, the 
terminus of the proposed Punjaub Railway, have rosolved 
to allow the Scinde Railway Company to issuo shares, 
representing a capital of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds (£250,000) for that purpose * * * on agroement 
being entered into botweey the Company and the Hast 
India Company upon the same terms as those which are 
included in the Railway contract. 


(Signed) | JAMES C, MELVILL, 


W, P. Avorew, Iisa. 
&e. &e, &e. 


These terms were accopted and the Scindo Raihray Com~ 
pany was ompowered hy an Act passed in the last session 
of Parliamont, to raise cafital for the construction of 
steam-vessels for navigating the Indus; and arrangements 
ave already in progress for carrying out this important 
portion,of the lino of intercommunication throughout the 
yalloy of tke Indus, 

With the view of collecting information which might 
be applicable to the navigation of the Indus, in the autumn 
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of last year the East India Company appointed a com- 
mission, tomposed of Major Craufurd, superintending 
engineer to the Government of Bombay, Captain Balfour, 
I.N., and a marine engineer of expericnce, to visit the 
Danube, the Rhine and other important European rivers, 
and a copy of their Report has recently been received by 
the Board of the Scinde Railway Company. 

How much improvemont is required in the prosent Indus 
flotilla, as well as in the native boats, the following extract 
from the Third Punjaub Report will show. Speaking of 
the native boats, the reporter says— ‘Their construction is 
primitive, though thore is no want of timber, which can be, 
and is largely flonted down the vivers from the IIimalayan 
hill sides, A boat of this description costs 500 or 600 
rupees (£50 or £60) will ordinarily hold 400 maunds 
or 14 tons, or 600 maunds or 21 tons, if heavily 
laden. Tho boats are flat-bottomed; they never draw 
less than 2} feot of water, unless very lightly laden; 
if heavily laden, they will draw four or five feet, Thoy 
manage to pass down the Five Rivers from the northern 
marts at all seasons, Duting the two months when 
the water is shallowest, namely, from 16th November 
to 15th January, their cargocs are kopt lighter than usual ; 
but even in these menths they carry 200 mounds each, or 
moro, and draw 23 fect of water at least, If tolerably 
repaired, they will last several years, The freightage from 
Lahore to Kurrachee would be about 1 rupee or 2 shillings 
por maund, or 28 rupees (£2 168) per ion, and about half 
that amount from Moultan to Kurrachc’. The, voyage 
from Lahore to Kwyachee ¢an, under fairly favourable 
circumstances, be performed in thirty-five days, but it 
mighé last for six weeks, Tho upward trip from Kurrachee 
to Lahore might last fifteen weeks, Thero is, of course, — 
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some risk of stoppage from sand banks, and occasionally 
danger from velocity of curyent.” @ 

“The present Indus flotillastcamers,” continues the writer, 
‘belong to the Bombay Government, They ply regularly 
from Kurrachee upwards to Moultan, but seldom beyond 
that place. On special occasions the steamers have, during 
the rainy s¢ason, proceeded as ftr as Kalabagh on the 
Indus, or Jholune on the Jhelum, or Lahore on the Ravee, 
and Ferozépore on the Sutlej. But they do not appear to 
be generally suifed for navigating the Punjaub rivers; their 
draught 1s too great for the shallow waters in the winter 
months. Their accommodation is not very large, and they 
aro of course much occupicd by passengors, troops, govern. 
ment stores, and treasure. Their freight, from Moultan 
to Kwrachee, is about ten or twelve annas per maund, 
that is, 60 or 80 per cent. in oxccss of the yates by 
native craft. The down-trip is porformed in about twelve 
days, and the up-trip in twenty-five days, The charactor 
and merits of these vesscls can be best described by the 
Government to which thoy pertain, So far as tho Punjaub 
is concerned, it may be said that thoy are serviccablo in a 
certain way; they are useful to the Government and to 
the European community, and rondex somo assistance to 
traffic, But they are not sufficiently numerous, or capa- 
cious, or inexpensive, to materially affect the export trade 
of these territories.” 

The account of the traffic given in this important docu- 
ment is most satisfactory ts- 

“For some time past the civil officer resident at Mithun, 
kote, just “below tho junction of the Five Rivers, where 
the several flects of boats must ynite, ‘has kept up a rogis- 
tration of the native craft passing up and down the Indus, 
The Jast return recoived for the third quarter of 1855-6, 
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showed 668 boats passing down, with cargo of 241,188 
maunds pr 8,618 tons; and 159 boats passing up, with 
cargo of 28,876 maunds or 835 tons,—in all 827 bonts, 
with cargoes of 264,561 maunds or 9,447 tons. ‘Thoag 
numbers are in excess of any previously returned. A com- 
parison of difforent quarters shows a progressive inercase, 
and indeed this traffictis generally believed to be really 
increasing, At the present rate it may teach to nearly a 
million of maunds or 85,714 tons in a year, If the water. 
traffic he now so considerable, despite of inhpediments, how 
yast would it beeome with the facilities of scionco? In 
1855, when the expectations regarding flax and linsecd ran 
high, and when it was anticipated that Government would 
havo to dispatch 250,000 maunds or 8,928 tons of produce 
to Kurrachee from several depéis in the upper Punjaub, 
there was overy hope that water-carriage to this amount 
would be procurable,””* ‘ 

* At present, excepting those gentlemen who can woll 
afford to pay for palkee dak, and wait for the half-monthly 
steamer, all txavollers and consignments proceeding to or 
from Bombay or Europe, mitst toil through the tedious and 
hazardous river navigation boforc alluded to, in rudo 
county boats, liable at any moment to bo stranded or 
upset, ‘Ihe Bengglee or Tlindostanee manjees aro sulfi- 
ciently unskilful, but they are mon of scionco and dex- 
lerity compared to the Punjabees; yet, for want of a 
better and cheaper means of transit, most of the movgantile 
and other supplics, as well as passengers, destined for the 
Punjaub or cis-Sutlej States, take this route. ‘The chances 
are risked to avoid the cnormous expenses of a fand car- 


* Report on Adminfsteation of,Punjaub from 1864 10 1866, pars. 
121, 12%, 128, \ 
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uiage, comprising from twelve to fifteen hundred miles, 
yia Caleutta; which, for goods; is equally as dangerous 
as the Indus and Sutlej passage, from the positive cer- 
tainty of loss or damage occasioned by exposure to every 
vicissitude of the weather during four or five months; to 
say nothing of bad roads, and the usual careless indiffer~ 
ence of hackery drivers and ptons, or other pseudo 
guards,” * ’ 


* Calouttn Enghshman.” Vide “Tiondon to Lahoro:” or tho 
Luphrates, Seinde, and Punjaub Railways. TEflingham ‘Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 
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CIIAPTER VII. 
THE PUNJAUB RAILWAY, 


REPORT OF PUNJAUB GOVERNMENT.~—REPORT OF MR. 
W, BRUNTON, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, — ROAD 
OENSUS.—-TRAFFIO ON BRIDGE OF BOATS, RIVER RAVEL, 
AT LANORE.—TABLA DT GRADIENTS.~~OFFIOIAL OONRR- 
SPONDENCE., — OPINION OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. — 
CONSTRUCTION OF LINE SANCTIONED. 

Havine thus shown how by the aid of the rail and the 
river, it is intended to open up the Valley of the Indus 
fiom the sea to Moultan, it remains only to describe 
the third section of the work, that by which the traffic is 
to be carried on from Moultan to Lahore. The necessity 
for the adoption of the railway system in the upper portion 
of the Indus Valley, had becn fully recognised by the 
local authorities, and in consequence, in March 1886, 
the Scinde Railway Board requested permission of the India 
Tlouse to commente a survey of the country from Moultan 
to Lahore and Umritsix, with the object of completing the 
combined system of steanf transit by land and water, 
so long advocated by their chairman. To facilitate opera- 
tions, the Punjaub Railway Company was temporarily 
established as a scparate company, though under the same 
management as the Scinde Railway Company, and the 
capital deemed requisite for the work raised without 
difficulty. In July, 1856, the permission to conduct the 
survey wag given by the Hast India Company, and 
measures taken for its immediate commencement, Of 
the political and commercial value set on this third 
link in the chain cf communication by the Tocal autho- 
ritics, the following cxtract from the elaborate report from 
the Punjaub Government in 1856 will be sufficient 
evidence. 
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*f So far as the commercial and material interests of the + 
Punjaub are concerned, there is a proposed lint from the 
north-Hast to South-West, which is of greater consequence 
to the country than any public work, or any number of 
works that could be specified, A glance at the accom- 
panying map will show that Northern India has two 
natural divisions, first, the Pfovinces of the Ganges 
and its tributaries ; second, the Provinces of the Indus 
and its tributaries. In the first or easterly division, the 
stream of trade and wealth must ever flow down the valley 
of the Ganges to the natural outlet of Calcutta, In the 
second or westerly division, if the power of art and science 
be brought to the aid of nature, the commerce could folloty 
the direction of the Punjaub rivers to the Indus, then down 
the valley of the Indus towards the rising port of Kur- 
rachee, which ig destined to be, to the North-West of 
India, what Calcutta is to the North-East, A Une drawn 
North to South, somewhere near Agra and Delhi, witl form 
the probable boundary of the two natural sub-divisions. And 
if the same facilities were created Wostward, which exist 
Eastward, then all the commdreo west of tho line would fol- 
low the Indus to Kurracheo, in the same manner as the 
commerce on the east follows the Ganyes to Calcutta, At 
presont, however, the major part of the commerce of the 
extreme north-west travels eastward, meyely from the want 
of a more direct route. But if the great route of the Indus 
were to be thoroughly oponed, this commerce would go 
straight to Kurrachee, Wo this port there would then 
come the prodtcts from the North-Western India, and 
from the Opntral Asian countries beyond that frontier ; 
and in exchange for these, the products of Buropean 
countries, In this samo direction, there would also arrive 
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the vast quantities of Government stores and material for 
the military ond public establishments in that quarter, and 
large numbers of European trevellers would frequent this 
line (in preference to the Basten route), on account of its 
comparative shortness and proximity to overland passage 
to Europe. 

“For the opening up" of this Western route, the im- 
portance of which, upon general considerations is so 
evident, it is propased, in the first place, to establish 
communication by rail and steam from Kurrachee up- 
wards to Moultan, just above the point where the 
Punjaub rivers join the Indus, Tor the first section of 
this line a railroad from Kurrachce to Hyderabad on the 
Indus, a distance of 123 miles, has been undertaken by the 
Scinde Railway Company. At first, the line may be con- 
tinued thence up to Moultan, by steamers on the Indus, 
to be followed by arailway as soon as it can be constructed ; 
there would then,xomain to be constructed a railroad from 
Moultan to Lahore and Umritsir, to join or cross (or rather 
continua) the great North-Western line between Caloutta 
and Peshawuy. Itis this last-Aamod railroad, from Moultan 
to Lahore and Umuitsir, which immediately concerns the 
Punjaub; and the Supreme Government have directed 
complete inquiries on the subject to be made. It will now 
bo proper to state briefly what the advantages and facili- 
ties of the line are likely to be. , 

©The Northern terminus of the line will be Umyitsix, 
which is not only the first martin the Punjaub, but also 
one of tho first commercial cities in Uyper India. Its 
merchants have dealings, not only with all panjs of India, 
but also with many farts of Europe on the one hand, and 
of Contral Asia on the other, ‘To this city there come the 
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choicest Asiatic products, the wool of Thibet, the shawls 
of Cashmere, the dried fruit and spices of Agghanistan, 
the carpets of Turkey, the silk of Bokhara, tho furs and 
skins of Tartary, the chintzes and leather of Russia. In 
return for these arrive the piece goods and iron of Europe, 
the fabrics of Bengal, the sugar of Hindostan and the 
Punjaub. To the same emporifm ave gathered all kinds 
of indigenous produce of the Punjaub, Of this trade, 
amounting, according to reliable retwrns, to three and-a- 
half million pounds sterling per annum, a large por- 
tion proceeds to and from Calcutta, by the Gran 
Trunk Iine, another portion to Bombay by difficult and 
laborious land routes, through Central India and the 
desert routes of Rajpootana; and a third portion (and at 
present the least portion) to Kurrachee, by water carriage 
on the Indus and its tributaries. Of this traffic, then, 
nearly all would be diverted to the proposed railroad from 
Umritsir to Moultan, and thence to Kurrachee. From 
these parts, most things intended for export would not go 
to Caleutta, if there were jenn for going to Kurrachee ; 
and of those things destined for Bombay, all would go by 
the rail to Kurraches via Moulian, instead of the arduous 
route thraugh Central India, In the same manner all the 
imports for Umritsir, and other parts of the country ben 
tween Delhi to the North-Western Provinges Frontier, und 
the regions beyond it, which now come from Caloutta or 
from, Bombay by land, would proceed to Kurrachee, and 
thence upwards by rail. 

ee But besides the noble traffic above indicated, which is 
of general gs well as local interest, thore is already 4 traffic 
of Some magnitude between the Punjaub and Kurrachee. 
So strong is the tendency of trade towards the nutural port 
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and outlet, that large quantities of indigenous produce creep 
and labou* in clumsy native craft down the Five Rivers. 
In this manner, hundreds of tons of cereals, linseed, sugar, 
saltpetre and indigo pursue a tedious way ovor 400 miles 
of the five rivers to the sea-board, ‘The water traffic is 
greatest on the Sutlej, next on the Jhelum, then on the 
Indus, and lastly on the’Chenab and the Ravee. The 
united traffic of the rivers up and down “(by the greater 
part, say four-fifths, being down traffic), as ascortained by 
registration of boats at the junction point, Mithunkote, 
on the Indus, is not less than 700,000 maunds, ox 85,000 
tons per annum. Now, if the rates of carriage by rail 
should bo kept low, so as to attract commodities which 
can only afford to pay for cheap transit, then it may be 
certainly presumed, that of the above quantity all that 
pertains to the Sutlej, the Ravee and the Chenab, and a 
part of that belonging to the Shelum, will be diverted to 
the Umritsir and Moultan Railway; and if the railway 
up to Peshawur should have been established, then almost 
all the traffic of the Jhelum, and much of the Indus traffic, 
would procced to Lahore, afid thence down the rail to 
Moultan The presont means of navigation being wretched, 
and the rivers being diffloult, the existing water traffic 
would preferentially take the railway, provided always that 
the cost of transit be cheap, It is, indeed, for the snke of 
this indigenous traffic that every well-wisher of the’ Pun« 
jaub people must be anxious to see the day when the rail 
shall be opened from Umritsirsto Moultan. The traffic 
may be already considerable and promisitg, but it is now 
as nothing compared to what it would become, with the 
advantages of a rail’ In the chapter on Land Revenue, 
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the enormous and increasing production of cereals beyond 
the present consumption, the probable surplus produce 
amounting to a quarter, perhaps half a million of tons an- 
nually, the quantity of unveclaimed land capable of pro- 
duction, the great productive power of the people, were 
demonstrated. Whent of excellent quality is grown, and 
this is eminently a corn-producthg province. Sugar-cane 
of fist-rate quulity is already grown. Indigo of similar 
quality can be produced ; it is already exported to a con; 
siderable extent, though at present of inferior quality, 
owing to the defective mode of manufacture. It has been 
recently proved that good linsced in considerable quan- 
tities can be raised. If sufficient pains be taken, many 
hundred tons of fibre can be prepared, From some parts, 
good hemp could be exported. T'rom many thousand 
square miles, the saline nature of the soil offers unusual 
facilities for the manufacture of saltpetre, which is evan 
now largely made to mect a forcign domand; and from 
the same soil, carbonate of soda could be profitably made. 
The numerous flocks of sheop in the extensive pasturage 
of the central districts, and¥in the hills and valleys of the 
north, yield a wool that is already exported, and which 
might become an export of magnitude. There are various 
articles of manufacture fit for exportation, such as the 
shawls, stuffs, silks, and carpets of Umrilsir, Lahore, Mout. 
tan, Noorpore and Loodhiana. It were vain to specify the 
amount which might be exported by the rail, but none 
aoquainted with the Punjaub could doubt that the aggre- 
gate would be enormous, Lastly, independent of European 
travellers, who would be numerous, the number of native 
péksengers would prove most profitable. Between tha 
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cities of Lahore and Umritsir, the transit of passengers 
has greatly increased since the completion of the new 
yond; the average of travellers to and fro is not loss than 
a thousand persons per diem; and whereas six years ago 
there were not twenty ekkas (small one-horse vehicles car 
rying two or three persons) in Lahore, there are now 
some 250 running daily’betwoen the two cities. It is 
believed, from this source alone a railway might, even on 
its first opening, realize £10,000 per annum on a section 
only thirty-five miles long, A similar passenger traflic 
would doubtless spring up between Lahore and Moultan; 
and it may be added, that the route via Kurrachee would 
be frequonted by pilgrims to Mecca, 

* Aguin, if the advantages, present and prospective, of 
this line, when constructed, are great, so also are the faci- 
lities for its construction remarkable. Though the country 
situated above its northern terminus is rich and highly 
cultivated, yet the particular tract through which it will 
run ie for the most part poor. Between Moultan and 
Lahore, a distance of 240 miles, the country is ‘a dead 
level, hard and waste, In thé first place, then, there will 
be no oultivated or inhabited ground to be bought up. 
‘Lhe ptice for the land will be almost nominal, There avo 
no ongincering difficultics whatever to be met with any- 
where between Lahore and Moulton ‘Lhe Donb, or 
country lying between the two rivers Sutlej and Ravee, is 
elevated in tho centre, and the sides slope gently off to- 
wards the rivers. From the céntre or back-bone of the 
tract, there naturally run drainage channel’ to the rivers; 
consequently, while a road traversiig the Doab, new tho 
banks of either rivér, must cross or bo intersected by 
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numerous little streams, a line constructed in the con/re 
would meet none of them. But the railroad would run 
near the central, or doreal ridge, parallel to the course of 
the new Baree Doab Canal, and consequently, the line will, 
perhaps, not meet with any stream whatever. ‘There being 
no streams, nor depressions, nor élevations, there will, 
consequently, be no bridges, cuttings, or ¢mbankments, 
on atleast foursfifths of the distance. As it approaches 
Moultan, the line would have to be canied aorogs a few 
small irrigation canalsyand to be partially raised. In 
short, it would be difficult to sclect, or even imagine, a 
champaign more suited for the cheap and easy construction 
of a railway than the country between Lahore and Moul- 
tau, Between Lahore and Umritsir, the country is fairly 
cultivated, and generally level. It offers no engincerintg 
obstacles. But there would be three or four small streams, 
and one canal to be bridged. As regards material, the 
iron would come from England ; timbor and wood of the 
beat quality is obtainable from the Hills by water-carviago ; 
fire-wood exists in the utmost abundance: kunkur would 
be genorally procurable fob at loast half the distance; 
masonry would not be much nedded ; if it were, there me 
ample facilities for brick-making ; the population near the 
line is sparse, but labour is largely procurable from other 
parts of this country for any great work. 

“Phe absence of physical and ongincering difficulties is 
indeed most fortunate. For economy and even cheapness 
of construction will be essential to enable the railway 
authorities to fix the transit line at low rates, ‘Lhe 
passcnger-traffic and the more valuable commodities and 
products Would be considerable, andemight bear tolerably 
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high rates, But for a mass of produce great in bulk, but 
comparatively less valuable, dower rates will be indispen- 
sable. For the goods’ trains, speed will generally be of 
less consequence than cheapness of hire. It is upon this 
condition, namely, that of moderate hire, that the rail may 
be expected to supetsede the native river boats. Ina 
succeeding chapter the improvement of the river naviga- 
tion will be urged. If this most desiable end should be 
accomplished, as well as the railway, the one will not 
interfere with the othor; there will be suda a great deve- 
lopment of commerce and of national resources, that there 
will be ample scope for both rail and steam, and each will 
have its legitimate functions fo. the enhancement of wealth 
and civilization. 

* “Limited space has prevented details being embraced in 
the above sketch, The details, commercial and otherwise, 
are of great variety and interest, and will be treated of in 
a separate report; but if the argumonts urged should (as 
it is fully belioved they will) be supported by statistionl 
facts and data, then it were superfluous to dilate on tlie 
importance of a scheme whit will affect the trade of all 
Noith-Western India, will give birth to a new commerce 
yot undeveloped, will be carried out with unusual facility, 
will prove financially profitable in a high degree, will vitally 
concern the best material interests of twenty-one millions 
of industrious people, and will conduce more than any'other 
cixeumstance that could be named to the future prosperity 
of the Punjaub.” * 

‘No line more demands the support pf tho Govern- 
ment of India. It (the Railway from Umritsir to 
- . 
* Report on Administration of Punjaub, from 1854 to 1866, 
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Moultan) would be the temporal artery of the Indian 
body. From Meerut to the Soliman, tho true gutlet for 
Northern India,is to be sought in Kurrachee. As to 
Calcutta, even the grand advantage of the Ganges, with 
its perpetual fulness and the cheapness of its traflic, is 
oyerbalanced by the distance. Bombay is twice as far; 
for, in India, a mile of land carriage is equal in difficulty 
and expense to at least ten of water. It is the habitual 
disregard of this great fact which at the present moment 
retards the progtess of those provinces, No improvement 
can be made in cultivation, and no increase acquired for 
the revenue; for the granary, bursting with wealth, is 
locked up. The produco can find no market, and until 
it has found one, it is useless to extend production, The 
means proposed do not, it is true, give these provinces a 
dixect connection with Kurrachee. But they do surmount 
all the main difficulties in the way. Umritsiy is alvcady 
the grand entrepdt for the trade with Central Asia. The 
caravans which come down with apices and dried fruits, 
dyes and drugs, skins and carpets, chintzes and leather, 
through Peshawur, Dhera*Mmacl Khan, and the Bolan 
Pass, deposit their loads at Unmaltsir, Woola and borax 
from Thibet, shawls and caxpets from Cashmere, sugar 
and giain from the Doabs, all pass through this bonded 
warehouse of Northern India, The instant the line is 
constructed, it becomes the great outlet for the north-west 
also. The indigo which now travels painfully to Calcutta, 
and the wheat which rotg in the granaries for want of 
means of conveyance, will find its way to the head of the 
iailway. Lahore itself, though it is the fashion to con- 
temn its trade, is stil, the seat of a wealthy population, 
and the centre of political action for 19,000,000 of human 
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beings. From Moultan to Hyderabad the road is open 
to steamers ; and thence to Kurrachee the railway is in 
process of construction The route, it js true, is imper- 
fect, and the transhipment will be an addition to the cost 
of carriage, But it renders the steam communication 
between the Punjaub, Scinde, and tho soa, complete. 
From. thence a new royte to Europe is open to all ihe 
residents of the north-west; and every pflicer and soldier 
destined for the north-west will soon reach it by the 
direct route. 6 

“Tt is scarcely needful to point ont that such a line 
must pay. Any line which connects a kingdom with the 
sea cannot fail to return a dividend. ‘The Umyitsiy and 
Moultan line connects three, and its receipts must be pro- 
portionate. We are not, however, left to such conjectural 
arguments,” * 

The survey of this important line commenced in De- 
cember, 1856, and although unayoidably interrupted by 
the outbreak in the Punjanb, and by the necessity im- 
posed on the surveying staff of acting as soldiors as 
well as engincers, was coytpleted in May, 1867, and 
the following letter from the Chairman, enclosing the 
report of the engincer, and requesting pormission to raise 
tho enpital required without delay, was addressed to the 

* Bast Indian Company :— 


*“Byiond of India.” Vide “London 40 Lahore: ot tho Hn. 
phratos, Scindo and Punjaub Halwage. Effingham Wilson? Royal 
Exchungo. e 
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From W. P. Anprew, Esq., to Sir Jamzs C, Munvint, 
K.C.B., &., &e, &e, 


Sorpe Ramway Comrayy, 
Gausnam Hoven, O1p Broav Srnxuzt, 
20th Oetober, 1857. 


Sin, ° 

With xeference to the sanction of the Honours 
able Court of the 8rd July, 1866, to the survey of the 
country betweer? Moultan, Lahore and Umritsir, 1 have 
the honour to transmit herewith for the information of the 
Court, copy of a Report from Mr, William Brunton, 
Superintending Engineer of the Punjaub survey, which 
accompanied elaborate plans and scctions, together with 
a memorandum from Mz, Yarrow, the Consulting En- 
ginecr of the Company, to whom the documents above 
referred to have been submitted. 

2. By a perusal of the report it will be manifest that 
the line of country presents most unusual facilities for the 
construction of a railway, offering no engineering impe- 
diment whatever, the gradieWs being equal to only one 
foot per mile in its entire length. ‘I'he cuttings and 
embankments ave merely nominal, and the total absence 
of all expensive bridges and culverts bring the cost of 
construction within the limits of levelling the face of the 
country to receive the permanent way, for providing for 
the natural drainage and irrigation, and for the ordinary 
applianees for working the lino, such as station tanks, 
fencing, and rolling stock. 

8, The line being nearly level, the working expenses 
will be consequently low, the consur{ption of fuel pro- 
portionably small, and from the almost entire absence of 
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curves, the woax and tear of the rolling stock will’ be 
consideyably less than upon lines ‘not possessing. these 
advantages. Labour on the spot is abundant and. cheap, 
and ‘from the suspension of many public works, native 
contractors can be found competent to construct the line 
with efficiency and speed. : 

4, Aided’ by the Government surveys placed at the 
disposal of the Supetintending Engineer; he has, with a 
comparatively small! staff, been able to complete and 
forward ‘to this Board, in an unprecedentedly short space 
of time, and under ‘circumstances ‘of great “difficulty, a 
set of admirably oxceuted plans and sections, which fully 
éstablish the advantages above referred to.’ Copies: have 
beén transmitted’ to the Chief Commissioner of the’Pun- 
joub, with a suggestion from the Agent of this Company, 
that ag Lieut. Greathed, who was appointed’ by Govern- 
ment to report upon thie line, is engaged on active service, 
the Chief Commissioner’s report should be forwarded for 
the approval of the Bombay Government, and as railway 
communication is. so: urgently requized in the countiy 
proposed to be traversed. by" this line, this. Board ‘xespeot~ 
‘fully submit that upon xeceipt of the Government approval 
no.time should be lost ‘in enabling them to: take ‘the 
_Yequisite steps for raising the capital, and for carrying out » 
the important object: they have'in: view, ee 

T have the honour to be, &c. &e. | 
(Signed) - W. P,. ANDREW, © 
EN se Chairman ee 


Sir Jamas OC, Munviny, K.0.B., 4 
1, Oy Oy ar» 
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Ruvorr from Wiraraxt Brunron, Hsq., O.K,, Superin- 
tending Engineer, to the Cuarmman ‘and Drkzorors 
of the Punjaub Railway Company, 


Laronx, 16¢h June, 1867, 
GENTLEMEN, 

L beg to forward ‘aleuwsjlous, and. estimates. 
for a line of railway uniting the towns of Umritsir, Lahore 
and Moultan, 

My estimate is for a single line of railway of 5 feet 
6 inches gauge, complete with every appliance to render 
it.fully effective, both as regards the carriage of passengers 
and goods, -and the public safety, with sufficient rolling 
stock, tools, and machinery to work the same, and every way 
in accordance withthe recommendations of the Consulting 
Engineers of the Indian Railway Companies. sanotioned 
by:.the Honourable Court, Dearing date, London, March 
Ith, 1856, 

Tn carrying out.your instructions relative. to thie winks 
I have received great assistance from Captain Thompson, 
of the Revenue Survey, who ‘has given mo. free access to 
his plans, which I.must say from their extreme oe 
entitle the said officer to great credit, 
‘ ° The; main reason, howeyer,. of my. being able,’ in’ go 
short a time, to. accomplish your - views, .is the extraor- 
dinary adaptation of the country to. railway purposes, 
No tract I. have ever seen even of much less area Pre; 
sented’ go few obstacles.. re 

T haye-as fox as possible, ohosen, the highest. ground 
between the rivers Ravee and Sutlej, inorder to keep 
above, the annual inundations, and where this has been 
iinpracticable, I have provided such’ drainage as ‘from the 
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information I have obtained will be sufficient to keep the 
works porfectly secure i1 case of floods, I shall person- 
ally inspect every portion of the ground during the noxt 
flood, in order to be satisfied that I have founded my 
calculations on correct data. 

The working expenses of a line as laid down must of 
necessity be small. Being nearly level, the consumption 
of fuel will be proportionally low, and being almost 
entircly free from ourves, the wear and tear of the rolling 
stock will be trifling in comparison with the lines not 
having the same advantage, 

The pay also of natives is about 20 per cont, of that in 
England for labour of the snme description. 

T have estimated but not shown the position of a branch 
line from the Lahore station to tho banks of the Ravee. 
My reason is that I wish to sec the country over which it 
must pass inundated (which is the case every year) prior 
to fixing the most advantageous site for such branch. 
Whichever site I decide on, my estimate will be adequate 
for its construction. 

I have consulted the warlts of the Mcean Meer canton- 
ment, and have allotted a station at each end of their lines, 
The stations at Lahore, Umritsiy and Moultan, I have 
placed more especially with o view to native passenger- 
traffic, which will be the mai source of revenue from 
passengers: they are also in suitable positions for the 
lelivery and reception of goods. 

It is possible (I may say certain) that near each station 
between Lahore and Moultan, natives will form in time 
large villages, I should recommend you to make such 
arrangemonts with’ the Tlonowable East India Company 
as shall give you tho control over the erection of any 
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buildings within, say one mile, from each station; that 
the villages may be constructed with regularity, and 
proper sanitary measures taken, as you may be advised by 
your engineer for the time being. 

Over the whole length of the line, timber for fuel is 
to be obtained in abundance. 

At every ten miles along the line, wells will have to be 
sunk at an average depth of 80 feet, at which depth 
abundance of water can be obtained. This is a work 
which should bé proceeded with immediately, so as to 
provide for the wants of the workmen, 

The station-houses also should ba erected without de- 
lay, as they would form head qumtcrs for my residents, 
duing the construction of the line. 

I have formed the line entirely on embankment; I find 
it necessary, even where the surface of the ground would 
appear to warrant a cutting. The reason for this is, that 
in the rainy season any place below the natural surface 
becomes 9 pond, if level ; and if at an inclination, a bed 
for » stream, 

‘The quantity of land whidh will be occupied by tho 
railway and station-plots, will be 1,700 acres, and liberty 
required to take side cuttings, exclusive of this amount, 
Chis quantity provides for a double line of railway, 

I am not aware if the Honourable Hast India Company 
give the land required for the line, clear of all liability. 
If the, Company have to pay for crops, &e., £5,000 for 
same should be added to my estimate. 

\In my estimate you will porceive I have provided for 
grassing the slopes of embankments; this may seom an 

* ' 


* # Tho Bost India Company provide tho land free of charge. W.P.A. 
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unnecessary expense to parties unacquainted with the 
charactex of the rains in India, but it is absolutely neces« 
sary in order to keep the slopes perfect during the rainy 
season, 

The fencing estimated for is post and rail; and I pro- 
pose planting a fence also, in all places where it can be 
made to grow. The numerous herds of cattle that range 
over the whole Doab, render a fencing» on every portion 
absolutely necessary, to secure the public safety, 

The ballast I propose using principally is kunker (a 
limestone found in different parts of the Doab), where this 
is at such a distance from the line as to render its use too 
costly, I shall substitute hard bunt bricka broken to 
size; either of these materials will form excellent ballast. 

At every mile along the line I propose putting ocoupa- 
tion level crossings ; this distance will, I believe, be satis- 
factory to all parties. Ihave taken the opinion of several 
gentlemen in authority over the different districts, and 
they state it will be ample. The canal engincors, in con- 
soquonce of a crossing entailing such an expense in bridges, 
approaches, &e., &c., only frit one every three miles ; but 
this is at a distance, very detrimental to parties whose 
ground may be sovered, 

My estimates aré made on fair local prices for each de- 
soription of work, and on the price of all materials, &., 
which must be imported, I have added an amount fully 
ample for charges in laying the same on the ground, I 
am convinced the railway canbe completed for the sum 
named. . 

Tfa responsible English contractor will undertake it for 
such sum, you wotld not, in my opinion, do wrong in 
letting it; but from what I hear of the disagreements be- 
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tween contractors and ‘railway companies in India, the 
seid contractor, whoever he might be, should be tightly 
bound down, and should give good sureties in case of 
failure. There are plenty of native contractois here, men. 
who have completed large works’on different roads and 
canals, who would be glad to take from twenty to forty 
miles of line each, exclusive of the permanent way ; and 
unless you can obtain excellent security for the proper 
construction of your works from some English contr actor, 
I should yecommend everything, except the permanent 
way, to be let in, the above mode to native contractors, In 
which case I believe my estimate would be found to ex- 
ceed the actual cost. 

In ordering the chairs, 10,000 in number should be 
adapted for receiving check rails, which may be a flat 
bar; length not less than fifteen feet. Sleepers, of good 
quality, for permanent way, I can get here delivered on 
the ground for three rupees cach. 

All other articles belonging to the permanent way, with 
locomotives, iron work for carriages, and waggons, tools, 
and implements of every description, will have to be sent 
from England, 

I recommend (in order that no delay may occur in ow 
obtaining material) rails and oll appliances for samo, neccs- 
sery for permanent way, be immediately ordered and 
sont to Kurrachee. Irom that place to Moultan they 
have to be sent by native boats, necessarily involving a 
loss of time, If this is done, and proper diligence used 
in getting them up the Indus, the subject of obtaining the 
necessary supplies of material necds no further comment. 
T believe there are plenty of native boats; it is a question 
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of delay, in consequence of the time these take making a 
trip, the disadvantages arising from which, immediate 
prosecution will obviate, 

The locomotives you send out should be adapted for 
burning wood. They should be light also, which, tends 
to decrease the wear of permanent way, This involves 
engines of Icss power than those now generally made in 
England ; but our line is so level that such powerful 
engines ave not required. Forty locomotives will work 
the line. Twenty 6-wheel engines, loading and trailing 
wheels 8 feet 6 inches diameter, driving wheols 6 fect, 
12-inch cylinders and 20-inch stroke, weight not exceeding 
20 tons; and twenty 6-wheel engines, leading wheels 3 fect 
6 inches diameter, driving and trailing wheels 5 feet dia- 
meter coupled, 14-inch cylinders, and 20-inch stroko, 
weight of engine not exceeding 22 tons, in both cnses, 
exclusive of tender, which should carry 1,200 gallons, on, 
6 wheels, 8 feet 6 inches diameter; each engine and 
tender to be provided with a light frame or roof covered 
with painted canvas carricd on uprights from the engine 
frame and tender respectively, the tender roof being 
highor than tho engine rooff so as to work perfectly clear 
and to lap over each other 9 inches, 

Every portion or part of cach engine and tonder in each 
set of twenty to be made from one template, so that any 
piece of an engine shall fit and be applicable to perform 
the samo duty or any other of the set. 

I should recommend you to have the wood seek of all 
your carriages and waggons made here, the iro work 
being sent from England; and no delay should take 
place in making arrangements for such work, viz., for 
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preparing shops and getting timber cut, so as to have it 
properly seasoned. I find the native workmen clever and 
intelligent, and with English foromen oyer them, can he 
made to turn out exceedingly good work. 

The staff I should require during the construction of 
the line would be, six first-class engincors, residents, over 
certain districts, six second and six third-class, eacli first- 
class having two assistants; one first-class engineer, a 
good practical man, to take charge of the principal office 
and drawing department. 

The number af inspectors required it is now impossible 
to state; it will depend on what works are being pro- 
ceeded with at the same time. These men can be obtained 
in this country. 

I can get here five men fully competent to fill tho posi- 
tion of second class, having been engaged on public works 
and know the language. The third class should be good 
practical men, who understand the practice thoroughly, as 
well as some theory of railway works. 

I cannot speak too highly of the willingness and energy 
displayed by the staff I brought out, who one and all 
have not flinched from their duties in the ficld, oyen when 
called on to perform the same much later in the season 
than customary. I beg to xecommond that they be pro- 
moted to the duties of first class engineers, five being 
placed between here and Moultan, and one on the Um- 
ritsir line, 

In case this is sanctioned by you, ono first, one second, 
and six third-class engineers would be required from 
England during, the construction, and sanction given to 
engage here the others, to make up the above-mentioned 


staff. 
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I am of opinion that I could’ complete this line of 
railway, ready for oponing, in four years from this 
present fate, if I have every facility for so doing 
afforded me. 

I should recommond a good. cotton press being erected! 
at Lahore, close to the goods station. The native balos of 

Il descriptions are very badly put together, and can be 
reduced fully one half their bulk. his is a specula- 
tion, the carrying out of which, if not consistent for a rail- 
way company, would well pay any private individuals. 

That the passenger and merchandise traffic are sufficient 
even now amply to repay the outlay, the statistical reports 
you already have from the Government officers fully prove, 
but in my opinion the increase of those sources of profit 
will be augmented to a degree that it is impossible to calew- 
late, when there is an outlet for the products of the 
country, At present there is none, the natural result 
being, that only sufficient for the wants of the immediate 
vicinity is produced; and, added to ils being a source of 
profit, the present position of India forcibly points to the 
absolute necessity of rapid communication with all parts 
of a country made up of so thany discordant clements. 

As your proposed lines of railway in conncetion with 
the river and raihvay communication to Kurrachee, will 
form the main artery through which the whole of the 
trafic from the Punjaub must naturally pass, I should, 
to complete the scheme, recommend that the cost of ox- 
tending the line from Lahore to Peshawur bo ascertained 
as quickly as possible. ; 

I have the honour to be, Gontlgmen, 
Your obedient sorvant, 
(Signed) WILLIAM BRUNTON, 
Superintending Enginear, Purganh Sw voy. 
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TABLES OF GRADIENTS 
BETWEEN MOULTAN, LATORE, AND UMRITSIR. 


LAHORE TO MOULTAN, 





Gradients, 


lin 
Tin 


2640 
1440 


Level 


In 
lin 


2640 
1820 


Level 


lin 
Jin 
Im 
lin 
lin 
lin 
Tin 
lin 


4148 
2970 
3520 
2263 
6600 
5808 
1820 
1650 


Level 


lin 


742 


Level 


lin 
Jin 
Tin 
im 
lin 
lin 
Tin 
lin 
lin 
lin 
lin 
lin 
Tin 
lin 


570 
9354 
2200 
§280 
8520 
2209 
1616 

588 
349 
2918 
4908 
1508 
6600 
4400 





Rising or 
Lalling 





Falling 
” 
Risin, 
Falhng 
Rising 
Falhng 


Rising 
Falling 
” 
ne 
ising 
Falling 


a 
” 


M4 


” 
” 
n 
8 


Leng 








Cha 


wth 1 | sroielie above Datum. 
hans 


Ramanrxs, 





304'00 
30349 
299°50 
299°50 
30700 
302‘00 
302°50 
29500. 
290°00 
29°00 
288°00 
282'50 
282 60 
28000 
276'00 
27600 
26800 
256'00 
25160 
24460 
248°60 
246-00 
28800 
234'00 
234°00 
242 00 
242°00 
229°97 
228°00 
225'00 
266 50 
224 60 
222-1] 
219°66 
210 G6 
20607 
202'00 
198 &0 
19500 
19420 


80349 
299°50 
209°50 
807:00 
30200 
802'50 
29600 
29000 
290°00 
288°00 
28250 
28250 
280.00 
275°00 
275°00 
268-00 
25600 
261°60 
24450 
243°50 
246-00 
238'00 
23400 
234°00 
242°00 
242°00 
299 27 
228 00 
225 00 
226 60 
224°50 
2221] 
219°66 
210°68 
206°07 
20200 
198°60 
195-00 
194-20 
193°00 





Leave Lahore Sta 


Stu. No Latbm, 160, fr. Lahore, 


Sta. No 2at lm. 470 fe Lahoro, 


Sta No. Bat h2m, 470, fr Tahoe, 


ta No, 4 at Hin, Ve, A, Laken, 
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Gradients, | Rising oF | Tenathiin | protein aboro Datwm, | * | Rear ancs, 





lin 1992 | Falling | 160 19800 | 187°70 jst. No. Hat 7m. 700 fr, Lahore, 
lin 6600] 4, 40 187-70 | 1873 
lin 5280 | Rising | 110 18730 | 188'80 
Lin 13200 | Falling | 59°75 | 188-80 | 188 50 
lin 6600 ” 100 188'50 | 187:50 
lin 1294 ” 100°75 | 187:50 | 18240 
1 in 26400 | Rising | 40 182-40 | 18260 | Sta, No. Gut 77m, to, fi. Lahore, 
Lin 2263 | Falling } 140 182°50 | 17810 
Jin 6775 | Rising | 139°75 | 178-40 | 180:00 
lin 1600 | Falling } 80 180°00 | 176*70 
Tin 718 ” 40 176°70 | 1'73°00 ® 
lin 6600 ” 100 173 00 | 172/00 
lin 1015 | Rising | 20 172:00 | 173'30 
lin 6866 | Falhng | 820 173°80 | 169°70 > 
lin 2200 a 240 169'70 | 16250 
1 in 62800 | Rising | 80 162-50 | 162:60 
Tin 4620 | Falling | 420 162 60 | 156-50 
Tin 3947 » 320 156°50 | 15]:25 | Stn, No, 7 at 07m. 60c. fr. Lahore, 
lin 2956 7 280 151-26 | 146 00 
1 in 203807 | Rising | 80 146 00 | 145:26 
lin 1878 | Falling | 160 146 26 | 187 60 
1 in 23100 | Rising | 140 187-60 | 13800 
lin 5280 | Falling | 200 188-00 | 136°60 | Sta, No 8 at 112m, Be, fi, Lnhoe 
lin 1280 PA 60 135-50 | 129 64 
lin 1218{ Rising | 40 129-64 | 12990 
lin 3771 | Falling | 80 129 90 } 127-60 
1 in 11000 ” 100 127-60 | 12700 
1in 4950 | Rising | 60 127-00 | 12780 
lin 4400 | Falling | 120 127-80 | 126-00 
J in 18200 | Rising | 200 126.00 | 127°00 
lin 6734 | Falling | 100 127-00] 126-00 
Lin 1590} Rising | 120 126.00 | 181:00 
Jin 2640} Falling | 40 181.00 | 18000 
lin 754] ,, 40 13000 | 12650 
Lin 1002 ” 340 126.50 | 11250 
Level RO 122-60 | 11250 
lin 2829 ” 100 112.50 | 109°10 
lin 1740} ,, | 240 109-10 | 100 00 £ 
lin 3696 ” m0 100'00 | 97:50 | 8ta, No. 9 at 18h, Bo, fr. Lahoro, 














lin 2700 » 180 97:50 } 93°10 
lin 2367| ,, 100 98°10 | 90°30 
1in 14860} 4, | 180 90:30 | 8050 
lin 8882) 4, | 100 89°50 | 8780 
lin 948) ,, | 140 87:80 | 80-80 
Level 440 8080 | 80:80 
lin 982 - 60 80°80 | 76°00 | ata. No, 10. at 100m, G60, fr, Tahoug, 
lin 2062 n 200 & 7500 | 68°60 
lin 776 yy 80 68:60 | 63°50 


fin 3017 ” 160 63:50 | 60-00 
lin 880 ” 40 60:00 | 5700 
Jin 9696 * 280 57-00 | 62:00 

Leyel 240 52°00 | 62:00 
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Gradionts. Tsing or | Longth in Ueight above Datum. 


Talling. | Chains, Remarks, 


52:00 | 5000 
50:00 | 47:90 
47°90 | 43°30 
_ [8143-30 | 146°70 | ® 100 ft, nddod to Datum Lino. 
146'70 | 140°30 
140'30 | 186 00 
136 00 | 182:00 
18200 | 119°00 
119:00 | 114°30 
11480 | 113°00 
118°00 | 111°60 
11150 | 110 00 
110°00 | 110°00 
110°00 | 112°60 
112 60 | 111'10 
11110 | 111-00 
111:00 | 10813 
10813 | 10237 
102°37 | 10650 
10650 | 101°75 
101°75 | 103°00 | Sta, No. 11 at 100m, 100, fi, Lahore, 
103-00 | 104*70 
10470 | 9900 

99:00 | 100'50 
100°50 | 102°76 
102'75 | 101:00 
101:00 | 101'00 | Sta. atMouttan 207m, 000, fr, Lahore, 
10100 | 96-00 Datum 10100 

96:00 | 96°00 | River Choonnud, 


Distanco from Moultan to Lahor®, 216 milos 60 chains, 
LAIORE TO UMRITSIR, 














lin 6940 | Falling 
lin 1885/4, 
lin 1792 33 
lin 8882 | Rising 
lin 1031 | Falling 
lin 66251, 
lin 3630] 5, 
lin 609 os 
Tin 80389 ” 
1 in 18200 ef 
lin 4400] 5, 
Lin 1760 Es 
Level 
lin 1528 | Rising 
lin 1660 | Falling 
1 in 39600 » 
lin 2299 ” 
lin 2108 » 
Lin 4400 | Rising 
Tin 1945 | Falling 
lin 4693 | Rising 
Lin 4659 » 
lin 1158 | Falling 
lin 5280 | Rising 
lin 1760 ss 
lin 8297 | Falling 
Level 
lin 1848 ” 
Level 











cary 
Gradients, ae Tagnath to Helght above Datum, 


ne a rr 


Rumanks, 
‘lin 7920 | Falling 121 | 804,00 | 803°00 | 901°00 datum at Lahore,’ 
lin 470] Rising 58 | 808-00 | 311:00 
Level 4 10 | 811°00 | 311-00 
lin 808 | Falling 60 | 811:00 | 807-00 
lin 3118 | Rising 189 | 80700 | 811'00 | Mcenn Meor Sta, am, 100, fr, Lahore, 





lin 2404 ” 266 | 311'00 | 31800 

lin 2610 ” 318 | 31800 | 826:00 

lin 6820 S * $1] 326°00 | 829°00 | Attarec 16m, 270, fr, Lahore, 
Level 273 | 329°00 | 329'00 

lin 4059 ” 246 | 829:00 | 333-00 

lin 1409 ” 298 | 383°00 | 847-00* 

Tin 8267 6 198 | 3847:00 | 85100 

lin 7689 is 282 | 351-00 | 85300 | Umritstr Station, 








Distanca vetween Lnliora aud Ummitsiy, 2 miles, 
Total lougth of Linc, 248 miles G0 chains, (Signed) T. A. Yarrow, 


(Consulting Engineor to the Soinde Railway Company.) 
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From W. 2. Anpraw, Esq., to Sir Jamrgs C. Munvirt, 
K.C.B., &a, &e. 
Grrsuaa Tovar Orn Broan Srrzer, 
21th Ootober, 1857, 

Sir, 

‘With reference to my letter, No. 198, of the 
20th instant, reporting the completion of the survey of the 
country between Moultan, Lahore and Umtitsir, I have now 
the honour to inform the Honourable Court that this Board 
has received copies of correspondence fiom their agent in 
India, relative 10 the examination of the country from 
Lahore to Attock, and Peshawur by the engineoring 
staff lately engaged in tho Punjaub swvey, with a view 
to its adaptation to railway purposes, 

2, On tho 10th June last, the agent of the Company, in 
a letter to the Commissioner in Scinda, aflor having 
shown that the present state of India calls marked attention 
to the nocessity for facilitating to the utmost the menns of 
communication between distant parts, reports for tho 
information of the Commissionor ¥ the surveys from Moultan 
to Umritsix boing completed, his intontion of submitting 
to the Punjaub Government a proposal to extend those 
surveys to Attock. 

8, On the 11th June the Commissioner in Soindo, in 
transmitting copy of the letter above referred to, 10 the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, expressed his entive 
concurrence in the views of Mx. Warren, and atrongly 
xecommended that the required sanction of the surveys 
proposed by him shSuld be given; and on tho 29th June 
the Chiof Commissionor of the Punjaub expressed the 
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pleasure it would afford him to obtain sanctidn for the 
contemplated surveys, and that he had on that day ad- 
dressed Government in hopes of its speedy sanction. 

4, In the report from the superintending engineer of 
the Punjaub survey, which I had the honowy to transmit 
on the 20th instant for the information of the Court, with 
reference to the proposed survey fiom Lahore to Pesha- 
wur, Mr, Biunton expresses himself as follows :—. 

“The present position of India forcibly points to the 
absolute necessity of 1apid communication with all parts 
of a country made up of so many discordant clements.”* 

* As your proposed lines of railway in connection with 
the river and railway communication to Kurrachee will 
fom the main atery through which the whole of the 
traffic from the Punjanb must naturally pass, I should, to 
complete the scheme, recommend, that the cost of ex- 
tending the line from Lahore to Peshawur be ascertained 
as quickly as possible.” : 

5, The Board entirely goncuts in the views expressed 
by their agent and superintending cnginoer, as to the 
propiiety of taking advantage of tho sovices of the 
Punjaub staff for the above suveys now at Lahore, and 
unoccupied, especially as they could be prosecuted with 
grenter economy and dispatch than at any future period ; 
and should it be the pleasure of the Honourable Court to 
have them proceeded “with, all the éxponses incurred 
should be placed to a separate account, and be appro: 
ptiated hereafter according to the arrangement that may 
be ultimately entered into. 

6, I beg leave to entlose a memorandum from Mr. 
Yarrow, the consulting engincer of the Company, to whom 
the subject has been refered. 
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‘7, I need net remind the [fonourable Court that almost 
ever since the annexation of the Punjaub, the Marquis of 
Dalhousic, and many other eminent authorities, have 
attached the utmost importance both on political and 
commercial grounds, to the bringing of Peshawur at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass into railway communication 
with the seat of the local Government at Lahore. 


I have the honour to be, &., &e., 
(Signed) W, P. ANDREW, 


Chair man, 


Sir Janus 0, Musvinn, K.C.B., 
&o. &o, &o. 


Trom A, Branprern, Esq., Officiating Scerctary to the 
Chief Commissioner, Punjaub, to J. Nevinun Warren, 
Esq., Agent to the Scinde Railway Company, 
Puvr1e Worxs, Lanonz, 
29th Juno, 1857, 
Sr, 
With reference to the request contained in 
your lotter No, 161, of the 15th infstent, I am divected by 
tho Chicf Commissioner to inform you, that it would give 
him much ploasure to obtain sanction for the survey con- 
templated by you, and that he has this day addressed Lehane toy 
Government in hopes of its speedy sanction.” Attook. 
I hayo tho honour to be, &o., &e., . 


(Signed) A. BRANDRETH, 
Officiating Seoretary, 
J, Nuvires Warren, Esq, 
&o = ho, tu 


* Sinco tho above wns wrillon, tho survoy of tho countay from 
Lahoro to Poshawur has beof rocommonded by tho’Governmont of 
India, and authorised by tho Kast India Company, and ils oxeoution 
entrusted to the Engincoring Staff of tho Scinde Railway Company. 
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From W, P. Anprew, Esq., to Sir Jamzs C. Murvinx, 
K.C.B., &., &., &e. 


Sorvpz Ratnwar Company, 
Guusrast Tovsz, Orn Broap Sizer, 
26th October, 1857. 

Srx,—In continuation of my letter (No. 198) of the 
20th instant, which I had the honour of addressing to the 
Honourable Court, with Report of the Superintending 
Engineer of the Punjaub Survey, and other documents, I 
am now instructed to state, that if the information sub- 
mitted to the Court be considered suificient to induce them 
to sanction the necessary steps being taken, with a view to 
the early prosecution of (the Punjaub Railway) a work of 
vital importance and urgent necessity, this Board would 
be prepared to raise the necessary capital of £2,500,000, 
on the same terms and conditions as those whichare included 
in the existing contract between the Honourable East India 
Company and this Company, so soon as the state of the 
money market will admit of their doing so. 

By entering into the above preliminary agreement, 
much valuable time would be saved, as this Board could 
then take advantage of the first favourable opportunity 
for raising the requisite funds, and no delay would thus 
be allowed to occur in the prosecution ofya design, which 
was declared in a recent Report of the Punjaub Govorn- 
ment, to be “of greater consequonce to the country than 
“any publig work, or any number of works, that could be 
“ apecified—* which wil affect ther trade of all North- 
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“ western India—will be carried out with unusual faci- 
§ lity—will prove financially profitable in a high degree— 
‘will virtually concern the best material interests of 
“twenty-one millions of industrious pcople—and will 
*conduce more than any other circumstance that could 
‘be named, to the future prosperity of the Punjanb.” 


I have the honour to be, &e, &e., 
(Signed) W. 2, ANDREW, Chatrman. 


From Sir Jamzs O, Munyinn, K.C.B., &e., &e., to 
W. P, Anprew, Esq,, &e., &e, 


(EXPRAOL,) 


ast Inp1a ILovsx, 
17th November, 1857. 


Stn,—I have received and laid beforo the Comt of | 
Directors of the Rast India Company, your leticr (No. 198), 
dated 20th ultimo, forwarding reports of surveys of the 
country from Moultan to Lahore and Umritsix, executed 
by tho Engincers of the Scindo Railway Company, and I 
am commanded to state, that upon tho receipt of tho 
Report of tho Government Engincer, together with the 
vlows of the Government of Indin thereon, the subject 
will reccive the Court’s attention. 5 

Lam, &e., &., ~ * 
(Signed) J. C, MELVILL. 


. 
The next mail from Indin brought an additional 
confirmation of thewe views ,in the following official 
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communication from that eminent statesman, Sir John 
Lawrence, to the Supreme Government, which was at 
once forwarded by the chairman to the India House. 


Sorvpr Raway Company, 
Guxsuam, Hovsn, O1p Broap Srrexz, 
Jan. 14, 1858, 


Sir, 

In continuance of my letter (No.212) dated 14th of 
December last, requesting permission for this company 
to take the necessary steps for raising the capital for the 
construction of*the railway from Moultan to Lahore and 
Umritsir, I haye now the honour to transmit herewith 
copy of a letter just received through the agent of the 
company, addressed by the officiating secretary to the 
Chief Commissionoy of the Punjaub to the secretary of 
the Government of India, Public Works Department, 
which cannot but be highly satisfactory to the court, as 

_ the letter in question embodies the views of that distin- 
guished statesman, Sir John Lawrence, os to the 
importance and urgency of the work. 

I have the honour,to be, 
&a,, &e,,* &e, 
(Signed) W. P. ANDREW, Chairman. 


Sir J. C, Munvirn, K.C.B,, &e. 
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From Lidat. E. If. Pasxn, Officialing Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjaub, to Colonel W. BE. 
Baxen, Sceretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, Fort William. 

Taionn, October 21, 1867. 
Sir, ‘ 

Jn compliance with tho invitation éonveyed in your 
letter (No, 224) dated 19th January, 1856, the Chiof 
Commissioner laid fully before the Supreme Government, 
in Mr. Temple's letter to your address, No. 278, dated 
26th August, 1856, his views in regard to the desirableness 
of a railway connecting Umnitsir with Moultan, and I have 
now the honour to submit, by the Chiof Commissioner's 
directions, copies of the documents noted in the margin,* 
which show that the scheme has passed from tho stage of 
speculation to that of action, and that the approval and 
sanction of the authorilics in England aro now alone 
required to admit of the work of construction being at 
once and vigorously prococded with, 


* J. Tholtor 4o the addvess of my predecossor from Mx, J. Nevill 
Warron, agont for the Soindo Railway Company, dated 11th 
Vobruary, 1867, No, 61, inclosing prospootus of Punjaub Railway 
Company, 

2 My prodecossor's reply, No. 640, dated 8d March, 1857, 

8. Lottor addvossed by William Branton, Eaq., lo the ditectors 
of tho abovo company, dated 16th June, 1857, reporting on the 
survoy for a lino of xailway between Umuitair and Moullan, offouled 
undor hia suporvision as Uhoir chiof ongincor, 

4, Tistimate of probable cost of constructing tho above railway, 
with rolling stock, &o. 
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2. The plans, maps, and sections of the above xoilway, 
which accompanied Mr. Brunton’s report, were despatched 
from Lahore on the 27th August last, and reached Moultqn 
the subsequent day. Inquiry will be made regarding 
their arrival at Kurrachee and transmission onwards, the 
result of which will be communicated, The Chief Com- 
missioner fegrets that, by some mistake in his office, these 
documents were not sent to the Bombay Government, as 
was intended. Ag that time a great pressure existed in 
every department, and the Chief Commissioner himself 
had just started for Jullander to ascertain the feeling of 
the Jammoo troops, and push them on as fast as possible 
to Delhi. 

8, As a company has been formed for carrying out the 
above project, the directors of which have placed thems 
selves in communication with the authorities in London, 
matters are now in the best position for ensuring a 
successful prosecution of the undertaking, But the 
Chief Commissioner has nevertheless deemed it his 
duty to keep the Supreme *Government informed, as 
far as is in his power, of the progress which is being 
made on the spot, and to offer such suggestions or re- 
marks as may appear to him likely to be useful at the 
present time. 

4, In the 19th paragraph of Mx, ‘Temple! s letter, above 
referred to, it was assumed that two millions sterling 
would probably be required for the completion of a double 
line of raik from Umuitsir to Moultan. Fyom thie accom- 
panying documents it will be seen that the company 
pyoposed to day down a single line enly, for reasons 
whigh, though not therein stated, have doubtless been 
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consideyed valid by competent parties, after fully eon- 
sidering all that can be said in favour of eithor course, 
The maximum cost, as estimated by Mr. Brunton, is 
£1,676,205, and the Chief Commissioner has reason to 
believe that the actual outlay is not expectod to reach this 
amount if the work be carried out judiciously and with 
economy. . 

5, Mx. Brunton’s report and the plans which accompany 
jt abundantly corroborate the opinions expressed in Mr, 
Temple’s letter in regard to the unusually favourable 
character of the country to be traversed for the laying 
down of a railroad. The slope of the surface is so slight 
as to be hardly deserving of consideration, while it is 
nearly uniform throughout; no elevation or hollows of 
importance ocour in any portion of it, No stream or 
riyulets, save of the most insignificant character, have 
anywhere to be crossed, as the line keeps to the water 
shed throughout until it approaches Moultan, which is 
situalod in the alluvial plain or kadir adjoining the 
Chonab, and evon in that. portion no ongineoring 
difficulties of importance ocour, Some of the amall 
inundation canals will have to bo croasod, and some of 
the outlots of the Bareo Donb Conal; but none of theso 
will involyo works of a costly charactor. 

6. The Barco Doab Canal and proposod railway, it will 
be observed, run nearly parallel to one anothor through 
the greater portion of the length of the latter. Tach will 
in many ways bo productive of advantage to the other, and 
both will lead in the most effective manner to civilise and 
supply with inhabitants a wild tract whicly is at present, 
for the most part, the resort exclusively of” nomadic races 
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of graziers and camel brecdors. The natural qdaptation 
of the line for the laying down of a railway is sufficiéntly 
indicated by the fact that it is nearly identical with that 
independently selected for the course of the canal; and it 
is stated by Mr. Brunton that a portion of it, as Inid down 
by him, exhibits a continuous straight line of greater 
length than can be found, he believes, in any European 
railway. : 

7, The returns to be expected from the railway even at 
an early stage of its existence, as shown in the 2lst para- 
graph of Mr. Temple’s letter, were calculated at 9 per 
cent. gross income upon an outlay of two millions, ‘The 
Chief Commissioner is not aware that the grounds on 
which these calculations were based have been in any way 
impugned, or that anything has occurred to show that they 
were erroneous; on the contrary,’all the statistical data 
collected by parties interested in the question, as given in 
the several publications of Mr. Andrew, the chairman of 
this and other companies, tend in his opinion very strongly 
to indicate that a vast and indbeasing traffic may be caleu- 
lated upon with confidence, while the rapidity with which 
the trade of Kurrachee has increased, the returns showing 
an aggregate value of exports and imports in 18564 of 
£1,283,000 against £122,010 in 1848, attests the tendency 
of the ‘traffic of these parts to expand in proportion as it 
is facilitated and encouraged. If then so considerable a 
return Was anticipated, on valid grounds, from an outlay 
of two millions, if seems not unreasonable to expect that 
with an outlay reduced by one-fifth or one-sixth, the net 
return will dmount to 6 por cent. at thg least, 

8, It may be further remarked that the completion of 

K2 
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the propgsed line of railway has become the more impor- 
tant and essential in consequence of the establishment of 
a company to whom a xremunerative rate of interest on 
their capital has been guaranteed for the completion of a 
line of railway from Kurachee to Kotree, with a powerful 
flotilla of steamers from thence to Moultan. The success 
of these undertakings, in a financial point of view, must 
mainly depend upon the amount of goods and number of 
passengers passing to and from the Puajaub and other 
places beyond it, to which the proposed railway must 
afford an immense stimulus; when to this is added the 
exceeding importance to Government of being enabled to 
conyey troops and military stores to the capital of the 
Punjaub and stations beyond it with ease and rapidity, 
there can, the Chief Commissioner believes, be but one 
opinion as to the vast advantages to be anticipated from 
the carrying out of the undertaking now unde: conside- 
ration, 

9, The experience of some of the railways heretofore 
opened in India, appears to’show that very considerable 
modifications in the form and arrangement of both the 
earriages employed and the railway stations erected on 
lines in England, are indispensable to adapt them to this 
country. It is, therefore, in the opinion of the Chief 
Commissioner, most desirable that prominent attention 
be directed at once to this point; and he is glad, therefore, 
to observe that Mz. Brunton urges the building of the 
carriages in this country, importing the jronwork only, a 
measure of the expediency of which he has no doubt. 
No plans have as yet been drawn for railwaf stations, as 
it is thought that this would be premature at the present 
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stage. But the Chief Commissioner has seen a sketch, 
showing roughly the ground plan of the buigdings Mr, 
Brunton recommends, which appear appropriate; and from 
Mr, Brunton’s character, and the Indian experience now 
acquired by him and his assistants, it may be confidently 
anticipated that if a discretion be allowed him in these 
matters, all necessary points will be attended to, 

10. The Chief Commissioner would further suggest 
that the station-houses be so arranged as to render them 
easily defensible. Recent events have forcibly shown 
that this is a consideration which cannot be safely over~ 
looked in any part of India, and this is more especially 
the case in a wild tract, such as that which will be 
traversed by a great part of the proposed line, the tribes 
inhabiting which are to some extent at the present time in 
a state of rebellion, He thinks, also, that the fences 
which are to be placed along either side of the road should 
be of such materials and construction as to afford as little 
temptation as possible to the people of the countr'y to 
remove them, or no ordinary vigilance will sutfice for their 
protection. ‘The planting of a hedge, as suggested by Mr, 
Brunton, would probably be found the best plan of all, 
and many thorny plants suitable for the purpose are 
indigenous to the country. 

11. It is not necessary to refer in this place to the pro- 
fessidnal portions of Mr. Brunton’s report. But in regard 
to his proposition that the Directors of the company should 
have a control over the eréction of any buildings within a 
mile of each station, in order that all new villages may be 
constructed with regularity and a due regard to sanitary 
considerations, the Chief Commissioxfer would remark that 
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this can apply to those portions only of the line, the 
country adjoining which is at present waste; and in such 
localities he will be quite prepared to direct district officers 
not to allow buildings to be erected within a reasonable 
limit without the concurrence and advice of thé officers of 
the company, which will probably be the most appropriate 
mode of meeting Mr. Brunton’s views. The question 
also mooted by him, whether or not the lid required for 
the railway is to be given by Government and the owners 
compensated by it for any property stafiding thereon, 
which may be destroyed, will doubtless’ be determined 
according to precedents supplied by existing railways in 
India, so that it is not necessary to enlarge upon it here, 
12. There is qnother point adverted to by Mr. Brunton, 
on which the Chief Commissioner is desirous of offering 
an opinion, viz., the party by whom the work shall be. 
executed, the Chief Commissioner doubts the expediency 
of entrusting it to contractors in England, who are new 
to the country, its languages, and its population. If 
European contractors can be met with on the spot, pos- 
sessed of capital and resources, they will probably be 
preferable to all others, But such persons are rare, 
especially -in the’ Punjaub, while substantial native 
contractors aye ready to come forward to any required 
extent ; and these men haying an intimate acquaintance 
with all the resources of the country—many of ‘them 
having already acquired, as contvactors in the canal and 
other engineering departments, experience in works analo- 
gous to those of the railway—must obviously possess 
immense advantages over persoys arriving fresh from 
Europe with no préyiously acquired Indian experience, 
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It would indeed be quite indispensable for European 
contractors to employ this very class of meny so that 
by inviting such contractors we should be but creating a 
body of go-betweens, who would simply have to perform 
functions which could be equally well or better performed 
by the engineers themselves, seeing: that these have now 
acquired considerable Joval experience. The Chief Com- 
missioner has reason to believe that My. Brunton himself 
is pretty much of this opinion; and, indeed, as his estimates 
are based on existing local rates, it may be doubted whether 
they will afford a sufficient margin to remunerate a Euro- 
pean contractor, ih addition to the profits of the actual 
executors of the work. 

+ 18, It is understood that Mx. Brunton and his assistants 
are about to proceed shortly to Scinde with a view to sur- 
veying a new line in contemplation in that province, as 
nothing further can be done in this quarter until sanction 
shall have been.accorded by the authorities in England, 
and definitive orders shall have reached India. The 
delay resulting from this cause it is presumed cannot be 
avoided. But as every necessmy inquiry has now been 
made and communicated to the directors, the surveys 
completed, and the remarkable adaptation of the proposed 
line for railway purposes established beyond all room for 
doubt, the Chief Commissioner earnestly hopes that the 
requisite orders may be speedily issued and (seeing that 
Mr, Brunton considers four years at least to be necessary, 
under the most favourable circumstances for the completion 
of the railway)--that this work, from which almost incal- 
culable benefits may be, anticipated for the Punjaub, may 
be commenced upon at the earliest pamcticable period. 
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14. In conclusion I am directed to observe that the 
Chief Cammissioner considers it due to Mr. Brunton and 
his assistants to give his testimony to the very satisfactory 
manner in which the work ‘has been conducted thus far. 
On the professional merits of the survey it will be for 
others to decides but as respects all that is of an 
administrative character, Mr. Brunton appears to the 
Chief Commissioner to have evinced throughout much 
jadgment and firmness, as well as a very conciliatory 
spirit, There has been no clashing with ‘the local autho- 
rities or with the people. ‘The work entrusted to him has 
been carried on steadily, effectively, aid unobstrusively, 
even throughout a period of most alarming excitement; 
and the conduct of all parties connected with the under/ 
taking has, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, beer 
deserving of much commendation. 

T have, &c., 
(Bigned) E, H. PASKE, 
Officiating Seovetary to Ohief Commissioner, 


Thus fortified by the opinion of every person most 

capable of judging on the matter, on the 27th of 
January last, the East India Company sanctioned the 
raising of £1,500,000 for the Lortinencement of the 
railway, under the same conditions as the previous portions 
of the Scinde Capital. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PROVIN CES OF INDUS. 


IDENTITY OF INTERESTS O¥ FUNJAUB AND N.W. PROVINCES 

“ WITH SCINDE.—-ARIA.—POPULATION,—ORFICIAL CENSUS 
DECEMBER, 1824,—-COMPARATIVE DENSITY OF POPULA- 
TION, IN DIUFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


Tre union of the Punjaub with the Meerut and Delhi 
territory for political and military purposes, has been so 
plainly marked out by recent events, that their political 
connection under one distinct government appears inevit~ 
able, and the fortunes of these extensive and important 
regions are inseparably connected with that of Scinde. 
Both Mr. Frere and Sir John Lawrence have done good 
service to the British Crown, not only by their energy and 
administrative ability, but by advocating more direct com- 
munication with England, and the introduction into their 
respective provinces of the’ railway, the telegraph, and 
other improvements. 

“The two provin a and the Punjaub)” says a 
late writer, “have oar { separably connected by the hand 
which made them.- They have been connected also, by 
the fortunes of the great empire to which both belong, 
They are the provinces of the Indus, as Bengal and Behar 
are the provinces of the Ganges. They constitute one sec- 
tion of the empire, and are separated from every other 
part of it by rivers, mountains, the sea, or broad belts of 
sandy desert, Their commercial inteyests are insoparably 
united. Both must ultimately depend upon the traffic’ 
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of the mighty river, which is the artery fed by the five 
veins of the Punjaub. : 

“ Both depend for their communication with the external, 
world upox one and the same port. The Punjaub has no 
outlet towards the north, but an imperfect outlet towards 
the west, and a long, difficult, and expensive, though open 
outlet towards the east, This river system, which is already 
equal in magnitude, and may be equal jn value to that of 
the Ganges, should be under one government, and improved 
on one system, devised by a single mint, Would the 
Government place Béngal under one authority, and the 
Hooghly, from Cutwa downwards, under the commissioner 
of Pegu? Yet that is exactly what we have done with 
our north-west possessions, Our Danube has its mouth 

_ oceupied, not by enemies, it is tre, but by allies, owing 
allegiance to a different authority. 

“ Again, the physical, political, and social characteristics 
of the two countries are identically the same. Physically, 
the districts of Moultan, Dhera Ghazee Khan, and Khan- 
gurl might he districts of Scinde. The soil is the same, 
the products are the same, the people are the same. Poli- 
tically, both have the same disadvantages, and the same 
military necessities. Both have a turbulent frontier to be 
guarded, which is identical in character from one end to 
the other, and which should be arranged on one principle, 
and be obedient to one head. ‘The vast chain of niilitary 
forts which stretch along the Scindian and Punjabee fron- 
tiers, depend upon each other, and should alike for military 
effectiveness and economy depend upon one head, Both 
have populations whom it is necessary to disarm and 
overawe, and in both an enormous military force requires 
an energetic central administration. The system, too, of 
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the Punjaub, would suit the province of Scinde better than 
that of Bombay. Tt is less regula, and better adapted to 
the fierce passions and uncontrolled habits of a wild Mo- 
hammedan people. The revenue settlement, too, is more 
in consonance with the ancient ideas of the population. 
The administration would be infinitely cheaper; for, with 
a slight re-distribution of force in the Punjaub, much of the 
military expenditure, of Scinde might be removed ;—while, 
after two years of expense, the customs’ receipts of Kur- 
yachee, as the foreign entrepdt of Central Asia and the 
Punjaub, would totally remove the deficit. Of coursc, 
with the improvement, the pressure on the more fertile 
province would be xemoved, and the strong counter argu- 
ment with which we commenced our article becomes of 
none effect, Scinde and the Punjaub, then, we submit, 
should be united.” 

“Tt (the union) would strengthen, not root up, the systom 
already successful; and on every other ground it is indis- 
penseble, The presidency would be the second of the great 
divisions ofBritish India, The immense trianglo, broadest 
between Kurrachee and Peshawur, and tapering alniost to 0 
point below Moultan, would cover an arca of 180,000 
square miles,* This vast area is oceupied by a popu. 

« lation of nearly twenty-five millions, thus :— 
Punjaub, by census. . . . . « « 18,000,000 
_ States under control, including Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs, and Cashmere . . . . . 8,000,000 
Scinde (probably). . . . . . « . 2,000,000 
States under Seinde (at a guess) . . . 1,000,000 
" Populations of Presidency. , . 24,000,000 


¥ Gheat Britain edvers 63,000 squate miles. 
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«The revenue, unimproved, would be two-and-a-half mil- 
lions. The surplus is ffs more than, adequate to the neces- 
sities of Scinde, and Lord Dalhousie would thus have re- 
deemed the consequences of the act of Sir C. Napier. 
Amid this population, all warlike, is stationed a great 
irregular force, which must he directly subject: to the civil 
authority, and is apt to be jealous of a mere commissioner. 
The flower of the European and native army is there also, 
and occasionally even with these the weight of high official 
dignity is imperatively required. Ouy most dangerous 
foreign relations, with Central Asia and Dost Mahomed, 
with the Beloochees and Daoodpootras, and with the innu- 
merable warvior chieftains of the highlands, must be con- 
ducted at Lahore. Whoever may he the final authority, every 
word of the Commissioner reverberates among the hills, 
every blunder is bitterly resented in Cabul.”’ * 

On the night of the 8lst December, 1854, a careful and 
minutely-detailed census was taken of all persons who 
slept in any house of every city, town, village, hamlet, 
and detached tenement throughout the Punjaub territories, 
between sunset on that day and sunrise on the following 
Ist January, 1855. The natives themselves are described 
ag entering warmly into the spirit of the thing, without 
the slightest indication of alarm or suspicion; and at 
‘Umritsir they even “ stood waiting with a light at their 
doors for the arrival of the enumerators, and the streets 
and alleys were half illuminated.” It appears, from the 
yesult of that night’s operations, that the Punjaub terri- 
tories contain 81,625 square miles, 28,879 villages, and a 
population of 12,717,821 souls, in a proportion of 155 to 
the square mile, though varying from 62 to 834; and that 
they yield a land revenue of £1,701,02]. exclusive of 

* “Friend of India.” 
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excise and miscellaneous receipts, which raise the total 
amount to something over two millions sterling. » 

But in addition to actual British possessions, there are 
numerous quesi-independent native principalities, subject 
to the political superintendence of the Chief Commissioner _ 
of the Punjaub, These are the Cis-Sutlej Principalities, 
the Simla Hill States, the Txans-Sutlej Principalities, 
Bhawulpoor, and ,the kingdom of Cashmeer, with the 
Jummoo taj. ‘Chese various states comprise an area of 
102,884 square niles, with a population of 6,750,606 souls, 
in the proportion of 65 to the square mile, though varying 
from 86 to 257; and yield a revenue of £1,405,653 to their 
own rulers. With regard to the density of the population 
in the Punjaub territories, the following tables contrast 
the most thickly and the most thinly-peopled districts 
with corresponding districts in other parts of India. 

There are 26,210 villages, with an average population 
of 440; 2,124 sinall towns, containing from 1,000 to 5,000 
inhabitants ; 76 from 5,000 to 10,000; 32 from 10,000 to 
60,000; and three citics with more than that number, 
‘The most populous city is Utmritsir, with ite 122,184 in- 
habitants ; next, Lahore, with 94,143; and third in ordey, 
Peshawur, with 58,294, Loodianah contains a population 
of 47,191 souls; Jullundur, 28,422; Buttiala, 26,208 ; 
Moultan, 22,498 ; Dehra Ghazee Khan, 21,097 ; Sealkote, 
19,249; Wuzeerabad, 16,846; Dehra Ismael Khan, 15,899; 
Rawul Pindee, 15,818 ; Ferozepoor, 12,082; and Jhelum, 
6,060, 
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CHAPTER IX, 
PROVINCES OF INDUS. 


MAJOR HAMILTON’S ESTIMATE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
VIA MOOLTAN,—«TRAFFIG ON THE INDUS AT MITILUNKOTE, 
—-AMOUNT OF MILITARY FORCE.—-SUPPLY OF BUROPEAN 


GOODS FOR TRPORS, 


The provinces on the Indus and its tributaries are 
cut off from India by the Great Desert, and cannot 
naturally communicate with the sea by any other route 
than by the valley of the Indus. Of course,, goods do 
find their way to the Punjaub, through Caleutta and Bom-~ 
bay, but they have to follow round-about and unnatural 
routes; and if they can be supplied through the direct and 
natural channel, the benefit to the provinces so supplied 
will be felt even at Caloutta and Bombay, far more than 
the loss of any traffic which may leave those ports, to pursue 
a more direct and cheaper route, 

Some of the products of the Punjaub, North-west Pro- 
vinces, and Scinde, which, under the improved facilities of 
communication suggested, are calculated to feed and main. 
tain steam communication, qe treated of in subsequent 
chapters. 

Regarding the existing trade on the Indus, I am indebted 
to that able officer, Major G. W. Hamilton, Commissioner 
at Moultan, for the following interesting letter :— 

“T am sorry to say that I have not any details of the 
quantity of imports and exports of the Punjaub, via 
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Moultan. Full returns of the trade were made out before 
T left the Punjaub and forwarded to the higher authorities, 
and it is possible that copies of these may be in the 
India House. Some of the returns were also published 
in the Lahore Chronicle. : 

As well as I can recollect, the chief exports from the 
Punjaub to Scinde were—saltpetre, wool, cotton, indigo, 
oil-seeds, silk goods, shawls, hill-preduce, bees’ wax, 
borax, &e, 

«The imports were—cotton goods, cotton twist, sheet 
iron, bar iron, rod iron, metals, hardware, groceries, wine, 
beer, &e. 

*«T cannot state the quantities from memory, but 1 know 
that, for the three years embraced by the returns, there 
was a stendy increase in exports and imports. 

“The exports being in general bulky articles, were usually 
sent down the river by boats, the freight by the steamers 
being too expensive to allow of the transport of such goods 
by that mode of conveyance. The cargoes of the steamers 
generally consisted of some saltpetre and the more valuable 
kinds of goods, 

, "The freight afforded by steamers proceeding up the 
river was, however, quite inadequate tothe demand, Ever 
vessel was as full as she could hold; ond had quadruple 
the number of vessels been employed, they would have 
obtained full cargoes. GoSds were often detained for 
months at Kurrachee for want of a means of conveyance ; 
and the agents were eventually obliged to forward them to 
the Punjaub by land on camels, This difficulty was chiefly 
felt by the European community in the Punjgub; and 
, were the means of transport by the river more extensive, 
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T am sure that nearly all articles of sea-horne produce used 
by Europeans in the Punjaub, would bo conveyets by the 
Indus instead of the line of the Ganges and Jumna, Nor 
would this trade be confined to the Punjaub ; it would 
also extend to the north-west provinces. Indeed, before 
I left Moultan, goods from Bombay for Delhi had been 
sent by steamers by the Moultan route. 

“There is at present a considerable trade between Moul- 
tan and Lahore, Umritsir, &c., and between Moultan and 
Ferozepore. From Lahore and Umritsir, the imports to 
Moultean are silk goods, grain, oil-seeds, &c.; the exports 
from Moultan to these places are maddex, and various 
articles of English, Afghan, and other produce. From 
Ferozepore the imports are chiefly grain, and the products 
of the Gangetic provinces. 

“Moultan is also a chief entyepdt of the trade with 
southern Afghanistan and Persia, The Afghan caravans 
arrive at Moultan in October and November, bringing 
fruits, madder, asafostida, raw silk, gont wool, camel-hair 
goods, furs, &e. A Tew of the caravans proceed in advance 
to Delhi and the Gangetic provinees, but the greater 
portion of the traders remain at Moultan and disposo of 
their goods through native agents, who forwatd the articles 

sto Hindostan. The Afghan traders make up their invest. 
ments at Moultan during the cold season, and the return 
caravans from ITindostan arrive there in April, when they 
all return to Afghanistan, Besides the trade by the Indus 
and its confluents, there is also a considerable traffic along 
the valleys of the rivers between Lahore, Umritsir, Moultan 
and Scinde. On all the lines of road I have mentioned 
the goods are carried on camels, at the rate of about twelve 
miles per diem. 


‘ 
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Tf there were an improved communication by stenmers 
betwecs Moultan and Kurrachee and a railroad between. 
Moultan and Lahore, I feel certain that this line would 
Attract all the traffic on the different lines above mentioned. 
The Europeans in the Punjaub would prefer getting their 
supplics of English and China goods by this route. The 
Afghan merchants would be able to forward their goods 
to IIndostan without delay—a matterof great importance, 
as many of the articles are of a perishable nature. I 
omitted to mention the exports from India to Afghanistan. 
They are mostly cotton goods, hardware, indigo, sugar, 
cotton and groceries. Tew of these are articles of Euyo- 
pean produce, which are still little known in the Punjaub. 
But I fecl assured that were such articles procurable at 
moderate prices at Moultan, they would be cagerly pur- 
chased by the Afghan merchants for the markets of 
Afghavistan and Central Asia. The articles most likely 
to be in demand are cotton piece goods (chintzes and 
blue calico are preferred), cotton twist, coarse woollens, 
hardware, cutlery, paper, &e, 

“ At all seasons there ave plenty of sea-bore travellers 
between Moultan and Lahore, and between Moultan and 
Scindo in less numbers, Moultan is a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage for the Scindiang, who 1esort thither in greate 
pumbers in the spring. ‘There is also a famous shrine 
near Deri-Gahzec-Khan,*west of Moultan, and every year, 
at a particular season, several thousand natives from the 
eastern Punjaub visit that place. The Hindoos of the 
western Punjaub also visit in great aumbers Ummtsi, 
Hurdwur, and other sacred places in Hindostan. 


e, G. TL. Tantrron, 
Ail 21, 1850 °° 
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From a return received from the local Government, 
during the third quarter of the official year 1885-56 there 
passed down the Indus at Mithunkote 668 native cargo 
boats, having an aggregate burthen of 241,185 maunds, or 
8,613 tons. The upward traffic was, indeed, very dispro- 
portionate as there were only 159 boats carrying 23,876 
maunds, or 885 tons. But the very fact that the balance 
is so enormously in’favour of the downward trade, shows 
the want of steamers to battle with the stream, Tor the 
sake of those who require detailed information regarding 
the traffic on the Indus, we give the items in the return 
before us—omitting fractional parts of maunds, 

Downward traffic on the Indus at Mithunkote for the 
third quarter of the financial year 1855-56 :— 


Wheat, maunds - 29,519 Almonds, maunds - 150 


Barley, 5, - - 12,640 Raisins, ,, - - 455 
Gram, 5, - - 7,297 Salt, » +e 981 
Rice, » « - 4,914 Saltpotre,,, + ~ 8,208 
Dall, »  - - 4,759 Tron, pot 61 
Wool » « - 16,129 Mustard seed, - ~ 6,581 
Cotton, 4 ~- - 12,882 Till, a =~ 89,129 
Goor, x» « « 15,298 Tobacco, , - - 150 
Shuku, ,, - - 1,867 Spices, Cloves, Carda- 
Cheenee, ,, - - 6,575 mums, &e, - ~ 80,221 
Indigo,’ , - - 676 Hemp, ,, - - 188 
Munject, ,, - - 2,068 Opium, ,, - - 6 
Ghee, ae ete 032 Bales of cloth Cotton 489 
Oil, x» «%~» 1,071 Iforns, (aumber of) 8,585 
Dried dates,, - - 001 ae, 
Toman - - += = % = = 241,185 


L2 


150 


Urwarp Trarric, Oil, &e. 
Wheat,imaunds - 108 Oi,- - - - - 12 
Rice, yt 806 Dried dates- - - 2,548 
Wool, wootot 4 Brimstone,- - - 201 
Munject , - - 60 Sujee,maunds - 250 
Cocoa-nuts, (number) 82,700 Iron, 4, - - 8,858 
Ghee, maunds, - - 655 Pewter, , - ~ 708 
Lime, » - » 8,887 Bales of cloth, cot- 
Tobacco, 5 =~ = 21 ton, maunds « 210 
Spices, ,, - - 1412 Hides, 5 - - 8,980 





Toran - - = = = = 28,876 





Granp Toran, - - ® . . . maunds 2,64,562 
{equal to 94,486 tons), 


Previous to the recent disturbances in northern India, 
the military force of these provinces, going no further east 
than Umballa, numbered upwards of 70,000 men, move 
than 15,000 of whom weve Europeans. This was independ- 
ent of officers, which, allowing for absentees, could not fall 
short of 2,000, without taking into account their wives and 
chidren, besides the covenanted and uncovenanted civil ser- 
vants and their families, which must have made the total 
European population of these provinces little short of 
20,000. : : 

The large supplies of overland goods which such an army 
must annually consume, would, doubtless, form a consider- 
able item in the receipts of the proposed undertaking, We 
have no means of forming an estimate of the probable con- 
sumption of such foods; but some idea of their extent may 
be obtained from a statement of Colonel Jacob (now 
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Brigadier-general), the Political Superintendent of the 
Upper Scinde frontier; that about fifty camel doads, or 
24,0001bs., is about the average annual supply of European 
goods required by the regiments (the xenowned Scinde 
Ilorse) he commands ; and which, were the proposed steam 
communication established, could be forwarded to him with 
much greater ease and cclerity. 

Tf, then, this be the annual consumption of overland borne 
goods by two native regiments, 1,600 strong, what must have 
been the consumption of an army of 70,000, of which above 
15,000 were Europeans, besides civilians, women, and chil- 
dven—and what must be the wants of the European force 
that must henecforth be cantoned between Delhi and 
Peshawur ? 
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CHAPTER X. 
INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


TRANSIT OF LUROPLAN GOODS TO OLNTRAL ASIA.—OASH, 
MERE. -— THIBET. — PERSIA, — TURKTISTAN,—— BALKH.— 
KHIVA,— BOKHARA.—CASPIAN SEA,—RUSSIA,-—VOLGA,——~ 
PERSIAN GULI.—-THE LEVANT.—BALFRUSH,—BUSTUM,— 
LOUANDE MUORCHANTS,—-MERV.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
-~TRADE OF INDIA WITH CENTRAL A8TA-—DHERA ISMAEL 
KITAN = CARAVANS.——-COST OF TRANSIT.— IMPORTS AND 
LXPORTS.—DIRLCT COMMUNICATION BUTWLEN ENGLAND 
AND KURRACHED,——-VALUE OF INDIAN TRADE.-—TRANSIT 
DUTILS ABOLISILD ON INDUS AND ITs ATFLUDNTS, " 


A proper system of transit, once established through 
Scinde and the Punjaub, a few enterprising European 
merchants at Kurrachee would soon afford a medium for 
extensive shipments from the Punjaub and provinces to 
the north-west of Delhi, and the distribution of our manu. 
factures to the remote parts of central Asia finding cus- 
tomers along the valleys of Afghanistan as far as Herat, 
and in Balkh, Khiva and Bokhara. 

I will now point for a moment to the extensive 
provinces of Central Asia, Which are now our near ‘neigh- 
hours, and explain briefly how those important and com- 
paratively far-adyanced countries have been supplied with 
merchandize, and have disposed of preduce since the 
course of the Indus was comparatively closed to commerce 
by the exactions of the native princes. To follow the de- 
scription the reader must refer to a large map of Asia. Firsts 
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he will find to the north-cast of our frontier, in the imme- 
diatéVicinity, the celebrated valley of Cashmere, inhabited 
by a people renowned for their great skill and ingenuity, 
Beyond that lies Thibet, famous for its fino goat wool, and 
tho manufacture of yarn for the shawls woven in Cashmero, 
To the west and south-west we find the Afghan torritory, 
with the large towns of Cabul, Ghizni, Kandahar, and 
Iferat the Gate of India; in the same direction, the 
northern provinces of Persia. In a north-westerly direc- 
tion we find the e&tensive and fertile countries of Tywkestan 
and Bokhara, with the large central towns of Balkh, Khiva, 
and Bokhara; and, at a great distance westerly, we find the 
Caspian Sea, 

Tho commerce of this vast territory is now carricd on 
hy, so circuitous and expensive a route, that it will be easy 
to restore it to the ancient and natural channel of the 
Indus, and by that means how much it is likely to be 
increased, now that it is freed by the supremacy of England 
from the political obstructions and cxorbitant demands of , 
the turbulent and semi-barbarous states on its banks may 
be readily conceived, 

“Tn former times,” says a late writer, “the Indus was 
the great highway of commerce between India and Central 
Asia; but upon the dismemborment of the empire of the 
Great Mogul, the river fell under the power of a multitude 
of petty chiefs, whose exactions’ gradually extinguished the 
traffic. Ono consequence of this revolution was, that Cabul, 
Bokhara, and Persia, instead of being supplied from India 
with manufactured goods, as had previously been the ense, 
teceived most of their supplies from Russia, which, from 
the facilities of conveyance afforded by the Volga, running 
into the Caspian Seca, was enabled io come into the 
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markets of the Hast upon eligible terms. These advantages 
possesse(l by Russia have, it is understood, been latterly 
augmented by the establishment of steam-vessels upon the 
Volga and the Caspian; and the Russian are now sup- 
plenting the English manufactures in the Punjaub, and 
even threatening to do so in the north-west provinces of 
Bengal.” 

“The imports into Central Asia consist of European 
manufactures of every description :—Calicoes, long cloths, 
chintzes, muslins, and other kinds of cofton goods, broad 
cloths, velvets, nankeens, gold-thread, copper, and brass 
wares of all descriptions, cutlery, and jewellery, and, in 
fact, of almost every article which compose British exports, 
and including considerable quantities of refined sugar, At 
present (besides the valley of the Indus), there are three 
routes by which these imports are received :—Ist, By the 
Persian Gulf, through Persia; 2nd. By the caravans from 
Smyrna and the ports in the Leyant; and 8rd. chiefly, and 
by far in the largest proportion, through Russia. Let ‘us 
trace the route from the lattgr, as being the chief source. 
Goods either manufactured in, or imported into Russia from 
England, France, and Germany, many of them purchased at 
the great German fairs, after paying very high transit duties, 
are shipped at some point on the Volga, and conveyed by 
steam-boats down that river to the head of the Caspian 
Sea, They are then conveyed the whole length of that 
sea by other steam-boats established thereon to Balfrush, 
where they are again landed. From that point they are 
conveyed by the eastern caravans by the htgh road through 
Sari to Bustum. At this point one road diyerges in a 
north-easterly direcfion to Bokhara, Khiva, and Balkh. 
Another yoad continues onward in an casterly course to 
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Herat thence to Candahar, and so on to Ghizni and 
Cabul; from whence Peshawur, Attock, Lahdére and all 


the country of the Punjaub and Cashmere haye partly been 
rd 


supplied. 

According to the writer previously quoted, “The imports 
of Cabul are indigo, cotton, sugar, calicoes, muslins and 
shawls ; and the exports are horses, the madder of Ghizni 
and Candahar, aad fresh and dried fruits, The chief 
carriers of the trade are the Lohanee merchants,t a 
pastoral vace of Afghans, who occupy the country eastward 


* “The Economist,” 

+ Lohanee Merchants. — The following is an extract from a 
recent letter from Mr. H. B, B, Frere, Commissioner in Scinde, 
to the author: — “These mén are the great carriers of the Af- 
ghan trade, They have their homes about Guzni, where they spend 
the summer. Since the trade, via Tatta and the Indus, waa ex- 
tinguished in the latter end of the last century, these people have 
supplied themselves with seaborne goods, via Calcutta, ‘They de- 
scend the passes before they are blocked up by snow, between 
Guzni and the Indus, in vast caravans of eight or ten thousand souls 
——the whole tribe moving bodily-——men, women, children and cattle 
their goods being on cainels and ponies, Arrived in tho Derajar, they 
Jeave the aged men, women and children in black felt tents, with their 
flocks and herds in the rich pastures bordering on the Indus, while 
the able-bodied men push across thé Punjaub with their goods for 
sale either in that province or on the banks of the Ganges, ‘The lead- 
ing merchants precede the main Body on dromedaries, taking with 
them a few samples, letters of credit, &c. &¢,, make’ thelr purchases 
at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Cawnpoor, Mirzapoor, and even Calcutta, 
and return with them express—collect their families and flocks, and 
force their way upethe passes.‘ Their numbers generally enable them 
to compound with the tribes of the mountains for a 1easonable amqunt 
of blackmait, but they have sometimes to fight their way. I haveheard 
of the wife of an eminent merchant of this tribe, whose husband had 
been detained longer than he exnected at Delhi. offering the “ Kaffila- 
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from Ghizni to the Indus. The Lohanee caravan usually 
reaches CaBul about the beginning of June; and aftor the 
merchants have disposed of their goods they prosecute their 
journey onward to Bokhara, The imports which Bokhara 
receives from India are the same as those received by 
Cabul. About 2000 camel-loads of goods reach Cabul 
from India yearly, and about half this quantity is trans. 
mitted to Turkestan. . 

“he imports into Bokhara from Russia are—white 
sloths, musling, chintzes, broad-cloths, velvets, brocade, 
oankeen, gold-thread, cochineal, refined sugar, honey, furs, 
locks, iron, iron pots, wire, copper and brass, leather, paper, 
neces, inferior cutlery and jewellery, hardware, and a 
variety of other small articles. English broad-cloth is much 
prized in Bokhara, but nonc reaches that country, except 
through Russia or Persia; from which countries, although 
its transmission is subject to heavy imposts, it can be 


bashes” (head of the caravan) demurrage at the rate of 10,000 rupees 
a day, to defer the upward march of the caravan, and enable her hus- 
band to rejoin, as she knew that if left behind he would be unable to 
follow them through the passes, except at great risk to his life and the 
property he might have with him, 

* Last yew , the first of this tribe came down to Kurrachee, and told 
me that they would soon all come that way; that they had no idea of 
its comparative shortness and other facilities. When I met them, 
they had shipped the wool they Ifd brought down from Gumi on 
board river boats at Dhera Ismael Khan, and were taking their unladen 
camels down to Kurrachee, expecting there to find retuin loads, with 
which they would go back to Afghanistan. 

«The fact that the merchants who carry on this trade have tuned 
thei attention to Kunachee as a substitute for Calcutta, Seems to me 
a pomt of much importanee.” 


(Signed) ' H, B. EL Fann, 
W. P. Axprew, Esq. 
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brought at a cheaper vate than from India, in consequence 
of the expense of the land-carriage throngh Afghanistan, 
which, however, the opening of the Indus would in a great 
measure supersede; 

“Besides the Russian and Indian trade, Bokhara carries 
on a considerable traffic with China, by way of Cashgar 
and Yarkund. ‘The imports to Bokhara, from China, are— 
China ware, musky bullion, and tea, Of the latter article 
there are nine hundred and fifty horse-loads, or two hundred 
thousand pound’, transmitted annually, although the diffi- 
culties of the roads, and the long land-carriage through 
Thibet, necessarily much enhance the price. A horse-load 
of two hundred. and fifty pounds costs sixty tillasin Yarkund, 
and sells for one hundred tillasin Bokhara, It is entirely 
green tea which is carried to Turkestan, and the best comes 
from a place in China called Turkht, and is packed in small 
boxes of Banca tin, from whence it is called Banca tea. 
The sugar-candy of China is also imported into Turkestan, 
but being a comparatively cumbrous article, it cannot be 
carried by the same route as,the tea, but is conveyed from 
China to Bombay, from thence up the Persian Gulf, and 
on by land to Teheran: from thence a large quantity is 
carried across the Caspian to the Bay of Balkhan, from 
whence it is carried to Khiva,* and a small {uantity is also 

* “ Khiva, of the site of which Major Abbott glyes a new determina~ 
tion, placing it in latitude 41° 20", and longitude 60°, is the modern 
capital of the kingdom of Khaurasm, the ancient Chorasmin. On the 
north-west this is separated from the district of Orenburg by a belt of 
steppe inhabited by, Kirghese Cossacks, or as Captain Abbott chooses 
to call them, Kuss-auks, whose Chief is a nominal tributary of the 
Russian government—an allegiance, probably, secured mainly by the 
market which his people find at Samara for the skins that their flocks 
produce, On the west, Khaurasm is hounded hy tho Caspian Sea, 
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carried by way of Meshed. It is obvious, that if the Indus 
were available for commerce, it would afford a muth easier 
route for the produce of China to Khiva and Bokhara, than 
either the route thtough Thibet, or the route through 
Persia; and many of the commodities which find their way 
into Central Asia through circuitous routes, would neces- 
sarily take the route of the Indus, so soon as that channel 
of communication was properly opened up. 

“The principal exports of Bokhara are silk, wool, and 
lamb-skins, The silk is chiefly produced on the banks of 
the Oxus, where the mulberry grows in the most luxuriant 
manner, and nearly all the inhabitants are engaged in 
rearing the silk-worm during the summer months, The 
lamb-skins of Bokhara are renowned throughout the East, 
and aye only procurable at Karahool, a small district lying 
between Bokhara and the Oxus. These skins are chiefly 
carried to Persia; but the risks of the transport ave great, 
in consequence of the unsetiled condition of the tribes 
between the two countrics. From these causes it is not 
possible to negotiate a bill between Meshed and Bokhara, 
and the cost of transport is very high. 


on the south west by Persia and Terat, on the south-east by Bokbara, 
and on the north-east by Kokann. Taken roughly, its aea extends 
about 800 miles fiom north to south, and 600 from east to west, and 
it entirely separates Russia from Bokhara, and consequently conimands 
the line of traffic between those two places.” 

Mery, the principal town of the distiict of Yoollataun, is an oxtiemely 
important position, as the trade between Bokhara and Persia, and also 
that between Khiva and Afghanistan passes through it, and con- 
temptible as its present appearance is, it might, with judicious care, 
rapidly rise into wealth afid.consequence. 
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“The manufactures of Russia find ready acecss into 
Persia by the Caspian; but Tabreez and Telleran also 
receive Russian goods by way of Tiflis and the Caucasus. 
Latterly a route has been opened for English goods into 
the northern parts of Persia by way of Trebizonde, from 
which much benefit has acerued—the southern districts 
being supplied with English goods from Bushire, on the 
Persian Gulf. To the north-west of Bushire the Karoon, 
a large and navigable river, ascends into the heart of 
Persia, and untler suitable arrangements, goods might be 
carried by this route to within a comparatively short 
distance of Ispahan.” 

Goods brought to Attok, on the Indus, by steamer and 
rail, may be placed in the Cabul, Ghisni, Candahay, Terat, 
Balkh and Bokhara markets, at 4 much less cost than by 
the expensive caravan route from Novogorod and the 
Volga, 

There is a great trade in silk betweon Bokhara and the 
Punjaub ; and the export of raw silk from Kurrachee, last 
year, amounted to £81,641, 

The trade of India, with central Asia, amounts to about 
one million sterling. One portion of this seeks egress and 
ingress on the borders of Scinde, and the remainder passes 
through the Punjaub, By the former route the trade is 
carried on by means of the Indus, and by camels, horses, 
mules, and more recently by ‘carts ; by the latter route it is 
carried on by multitudes of camels, mules and ponies which 
are used in the transit instead of wheel carriages. A string 
of camels, numbering five thousand, occasionally comes from 
Bokhara,to Dhera Ismael Khan, on the Indus. The mer- 
chants travel armed, and are accomyhnied by their families, 
and the caravan constitutes as it were 2 moveable bazaar. 
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Silks and wools, grocerics and spices, furs from Russia, and 
gold withthe Bokhara stamp, although extracted from the 
Ural Mountains, dyes, books, cloths and metals are the 
wares they carry. Arrived at Dhera Ismael Khan, the 
families and baggage are deposited, and the merchants 
severally start, with their trains and merchandise, for the 
south, About 20,000 camels are employed in this trade, 
exclusive of ponies and mules. A largeenumber of armed 
retainers accompany the caravans, besides 8,000 servants. 
The import trade carried on in this truly pfimitive fashion, 
cost for transit from 6d, to 1s. 6d. per ton per mile, and 
“amounted on the average of the five years, ending 1849 
to— 


Article. Country of Produce, Value 
Raw silk Bokhara, Khorasan Rs. 2,80,000 
Wools Hills north of Cabul, Ghuzni 12,000 


' Afghanistan, Herat and Bok- 
Notions { hava, Persia and Khorasan 85,000 


Dried fruits  Cabul, Jellalabad and Kandahar 91,000 





Red dye Kandahar 1,20,000 
Tron Mines west of Bunoo 83,600 
Alum Kalabegh 22,000 
Raw finite en coke 22,000 
Tforse cloths Dhera Ismael Khan - 12,000 
Gold Bokhara . 8,00,000 
Horses Afghanistan and Porsia 1,50,000 
Light articles 80,000 

Total 13,57,500 
Add specie payments 6,00,000 


a 
Grand total Rs. 17,57,000 
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“The word which we havo translated by the American 
equivalent ‘notions,’ includes, gum-arabic, rose leaves, 
‘asafeetida, yellow amber, medicines, sulphur, liquorice, 
antimony, dyes, and a variety of groceries, spices, and all 
that is pleasant—and unpleasant—to taste and smell. The 
phrase ‘light articles’ covers a variety as miscellancous 
as the stock-in-trade of a marine store dealer, or a shop in 
the Calentta China bazaar, It includes Persian silks, 
Russia leather, Russia chintzes, pet animals, great coats, 
Tspahtan and Damascus blades, fans, punkahs, ermine and 
sable furs;”* in fact anything and everything not absolutely 
necessary. “Silk, it will be perceived, is, with ono excep- 
tion, the most important item. Of the whole quantity 
imported, one-half is consigned to a single house at Um- 
ritsir, and a moiety of the remainder to a second. The 
latter, moreover, the house of Tukht Mull, imports half the 
wool. The raw fruits ave confined chiefly to Jewan Singh 
of the same place, and we may remark generally, that 
although the trade is widely scattered, the greater portion 
alike of mevchandise and profits romains in exceedingly fow 
hands. The traders ave gencrally ‘Kabulees,’ ‘Lohances,’ 
and ‘Purachas,’ the two letter being natives of Daman 
and Attock, The Purachas are remarkable for their branch 
establishments, They maintain thom throughout the Pun- 
jaub at Umritsir, Moultan, and Iooshearpore, in Behar, 
in Moorshedabad, and at Ra@hanagore. The only caravans 
apparently which veach Calcutta are those which convey 
the articles under the head ‘notions. ”’* 

The oxport 4rade during the same period amounted on 
the average to— 


“ Friond of India” 
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Place. Value, 
“Shawls o Cashmere Rs. 6,50,000 
Loaf sugar Jullundur 50,000 * 
Rough sugar (goor) Baree and Rechna Doab 8,000 
Indigo Moultan and Upper India 1,567,000 
Coarse native cloth Punjaub 8,54,000 
Piece goods Manchester 8,80,000 
Notions Europe 45,000 


Total Bs. 16,44,000 


“The ‘notions’ again include hardware, glass, cutlery, 
camphor, cloves, cinnamon, sandal wood, verdigris, quick- 
silver, tea, and everything with which Sheffield can tempt 
the taste of semi-harbarian tribes.”* The amounts of 
exports and imports through the Punjaub, was only 
£340,000; but it has increased since the estimates were 
made, and there is little doubt but that it, taken in con. 
junction with that traversing the province of Scinde, 
approaches nearly a million sterling. The appearance of 
bullion amongst the imports, shows that the balance of 
trade is in favour of India, and the trade being in dvory 
item susceptible of considerable extension is well worth the 
attention of Manchester and Yorkshire. English chintzes 
and brond-cloths are greatly esteemed in central Asin; and 
broad-cloth of light texture, sych as ladies’ cloth, at moderate 
rates, would meet with a ready and extensive sale, 

“We have alveny mentioned the many products which 
Central Asia has to give in exchange! but there is one very 
important one which appears to have heen almost entirely 
overlooked, and which is capable of great extension—we 
mean sheeps’ wool, All the countries hordering on the 


¥Triend of India.” 
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Indus, and especially those to the west, contain*very ex- 
tensive pastoral districts, where wool is produced in great 
abundance. The rapid increase in the supply of wool to 
this country from that territory during the last few years 
even under all the disadvantages which have existed, and 
the great cost of transit and re-shipment from the ports on 
the coast to Bombey' and thence to England, is the best 
proof of what may fairly be expected with the facilities now 
for the first time*about to be offered. Little as India is 
noticed as a source for the supply of wool, the quantity 
now imported is as large as our whole Australian colonies 
produced as lately as 1836. In 1888, the quantity of 
sheeps’ wool imported from India was but 8,721 lbs; in 
1841 it had risen to about 3,008,000 lbs.” 

“But it is quite essential to its success that direct com- 
munication between this country and Kwrrachee should. be 
established as carly as possible, and there can be no doubt 
that private interest and competition will soon lead to such 
arrangements, According to the most yecent accounts from 
India, it appears that some American trading ships have 
already ayailed themselves of tho new facilities afforded 
by the improvement of Kurrachee as a port. A direct 
communication between the Indus and this country will 
be of even more importance ag respects the importation 
of the raw productions of Asif, than the export of the 
more expensive and less bulky articles of British manu- 
facture,”* 

Our trade withe India, important as it is, is only to be 
regarded as in its infancy. In 1884 it was scarcely 
£4,000,000 “in value, while it now mounts to nearly 
£27,000,000. + z 

* The “ Economist.” t Vide note, page 9. 
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To de¢clop properly the trade of Upper India and the 
Punjaub, besides the establishment of a direct communi. 
cation between this country and Kurrachce, they must, of 
necessity, have a connexion with their natural port. 

The Indus debouching into the plains, separates the 
Himalaya range from the Hindoo Koosh, and after re- 
cciving the Punjaub rivers and other tributaries, flows 
through many mouths into the Arabian Sea, 

The Indus and its affluents heing now subject to us, it 
becomes our duty to re-open to the world this ancient 
highway of nations, The resowrces of modern science 
judiciously applied to this line of communication would at 
once not only be of inestimable benefit to our own pro- 
vinces, but would loosen the political hold which Russia 
possesses over Central Asia by her commercial relations 
with that country. 

It remains for private enterprise to occupy this mag- 
nificent field for commerce and civilization. 

The wansit duties being abolished and all fiscal restric 
tions remoyed, and the energetic and turbulent races of 
the valley of the Indus having been reduced to peaceful 
cultivators of the soil, the life and property of the trader, 
before the recent outbreak, were as safe as in this country, 
‘and the advent of the st8am engine, that herald of com- 
merce, enlightenment and peace, is alone wanting to enable 
enterprise to take possession of a field which has been 
hitherto to the British merchant almost hermetically 
sealed, and “with the facilities which will be afforded 
to the traders of Cabul, and those who supply the ex- 
tensive markets of Khiva and Bokhava; and, lastly, with 
the impetus that will be given to the coasting trade of the 
Persian Gulf, by the establishment of Kurvachee as a great 
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emporium of British commerce, it is not difficult to foresce 
that in a few years it must become one of the most exten- 
sive and lucrative markets in our Eastern possessions.” * 

The importance of completing trunk lines is apparent. 
The railway from Lahore and Umritsir to Moultan, onco 
in operation, the rivers of the Punjaub, covered with the 
smaller boats of the country, will act as feeders of the 
vailway, which will become the highway of an ‘extended 
commerce; while the river steamers from Moultan to 
Hydrabad, and the railway from Uydrabad to Kurrachee, 
will give a continuous steam communication to the natural 
port of the valley of the Indus, t 


* «The Economist,” + For further information vide Appendix B, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PRODUCTIONS OF VALLEY OF INDUS. 


COAL, 


Tere is every reason for believing that, in accomplishing 
the objects contemplated by the united undertakings of the 
Scinde and Punjaub railways and the Indus Steam Flotilla, 
a very large profit will result, especially since the important 
discovery of a hed of coal, believed to be adapted to steam 
purposes, within thirty miles to the westward of the 
rorthern terminus of the railway. The spot lies about 
twenty-eight miles from Kotree, the port of Hydrabad, 
five miles from the foot of the Erie hills on the east side 
of them, and about seventeen miles from the nearest point 
of the Bahrun river. The discovery was due to accident, 
though the existence of coal strata along the edge of the 
valley of the Indus has long been known, The Kardar of 
the district had recommended a portion of the Verow plain 
to bo enclosed for cultivation, and the Collector, Major 
Preedy, desired him to sink a well for water. At the 
depth of forty feet, this senm of coal, eight feet thick, was 
found, and lower down ,another seam of 13 feet thick. 
The result of an analysis of the specimens sent to England, 
was highly satisfactory, though they were too small to admit 
of being tested practically. This last, however, has been 
made on the spot, with the most gratifying results. The 
following aycount, of the trial is given by aecorrespondent 
of a Sende paper of recent date, 
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“The recently discovered Scinde coal was this morning 
tried on board the Honourable Company’s steamer Nimrod, 
and I am glad to say with the most gratifying results, It 
is now proved to be a coal perfectly well adapted for steam 
purposes. The Nimrod is a steamer of 60 horse power, 
and her boilers being tubular, her furnaces are well adapted 
for burning coal, The following gentlemen were present 
at the trial, viz., Captain Daniell, I.N., Lieut. Searle, I.N,, 
Captain Groube,*13th N. I., Messrs. Morris and Hughes, 
Chief Engineers, and the Deputy Collector, Captain Phil- 
lips. The fives were lighted at a quarter past 6 a.M., with- 
out any wood whatever to assist in igniting the coal, it 
being Captain Daniell’s wish fairly to test the quality of 
the coal itself. Nothing was therefore used, but a small 
quantity of greased tow. 

“Some difficulty was at first experienced in getting the 
coal to light, but when this did take place, the furnaces, 
three in number, burnt up with a clear bright white flame, 
and apparently of great powey. 

“At twenty minutes past eight, steam was up, and the 
steamer then weighed anchor, and proceeded at a rapid 
vate up stream, presenting the gratifying spectacle of the 
first steamer seen on the Indus, steaming with coal—the 
produce of the Province. The wind was blowing strongly 
up stream, and the pressure of steam obtained on the 
square inch was from 6$ to 7lbs. This is a fair average 
pressure, On returning down stream, with the wind a-head, 
the draught was*much increased, and the steam guage 
showed a pressure of nearly Qlhs to the square inch, the 
steam consequently blowing off, as Slbs, is the highest 
working pressure. This speaks .much in favour of the 
power of the coal. The vessel was under weigh one hour, 
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and ran dight miles, four up stream and four down, The 
coal consumed was one ton and four cwt., viz., fifteen cwt, 
in getting up steam, and nine ewt. when under weigh, 
The coal appeared to burn almost entirely away, so that 
hardly any ash was left, but much of it was in such a pul- 
verised state, that it fell through the furnace bars and 
mixed with the ashes at the bottom ; it was therefore diffi- 
cult to determine the quantity of ash left, 

“On the whole the experiment was deémed most satis. 
factory by the officers of the Flotilla, who appeared to be 
greatly interested in its success, The only drawback 
appeared to be, that as already stated much of the coal was 
in very small pieces, and consequently either fell through 
the bars without burning, or burnt with too much rapidity. 
This is caused by the coal having been brought in from 
the pit on camels; if brought in carts it would doubtless 
arrive in much larger particles, 

“The coal appears to be free of sulphur, and is much 
improved by being sprinkled,with water previously to use, 

“Tn ordinary practice the coal would probably be at first 
ignited in the furnaces with wood, and so much ‘time 
would not be occupied in getting up steam. However, as 
with cold boilers, one hour and thirty minutes is the usual 
time with wood, two hours and five minutes with coal, quite 
unassisted with wood, cantiot be deemed unsatisfactory. 

“The whole affair is promising, and the time may not be 
far distant when the Scinde Coal Pits may supply the 
whole of Western India with this valuabte fuel.”* 

Mr. Inman, a gentleman formerly engaged in Bengal 
in connection with the coal mines there, but now directed 
to examine and report upon the coal deposit in the Veron 

* “Sindian,” May, 1867, 
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Plain, has stated as his “opinion, that there is a large coal 
formation in that district, and what is not to be found in 
any other part of India,—coal, iron, and lime—all three 
together. 

Itis obvious that these discoveries are calculated to exer- 
cise a powerful influence in developing the resources not 
only of the valley of the Indus, but of the whole of north- 
western India, : 

“Tn the valleyseand mountain ranges east and north- 
east of the great Lahore and Peshawur road, it was 
reported to me, by natives of those regions, that metallic 
ores were in abundance —such as iron, copper, lead, 
silver, and gold in the sands of some stxeams, Tho Ar- 
menian timber-merchant, Mr. Arratoon, informed me, in 
December, 1854, that he had discovered the existence of 
immense coal strata, during his annual excursions to these. 
mountains, for the purpose of cutting timber from the 
deodar forests I have mentioned. He stated having for- 
warded specimens of this coal to Mr. H. Cope, at Lahore, 
where it was pronounced to be of the finest quality. Some 
of the deposits were laid baye by the action of mountain 
torrents, which sometimes'clt away the rock and soil to a 
great depth.” * 

* Caloutta Englishman.” “London to Lahore:” or the Bu. 


phrates, Scinde, and Punjaub Railways, Hingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchango. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PRODUCTIONS OF VALLEY OF INDUS. 


TIMBER FOR BUILDING AND RAILWAY PURPOSES IN 
PUNJAUB AND NEIGHBOURING TENRITORY.* 


Turenu are five different kinds of timber which have been 
more or less applied to building purposes in the Punjaub,” 
viz, “Deodar,” “Dear,” or “Kailoo,’ which is the 
Pinus Excelsus,” “Cheel,” “Kile,” and “ Ray,” 
The two first mentioned, although generally very much 
confounded, are in fact of different species, the Deodar 
being a Cedar, whilst the Kailoo is of the Piné species; 
the grain and colour also differ materially, that of the 
“Deodar” being 2 dark yellowish brown, whereas the 
“Dear? is much lighter; both have a strong smell of 
turpentine, but the “ Deodar" ‘is particularly pungent, 

Very little “ Deodar” is procurable at Lahore: It is the 
second nameil “ Dear,” called at Simlah “ Kailoo,” which 
hes been used to so great an extent in all buildings. 

“ Cheel,” which, like the “Dear,” is of the pino species, 
is also much esteemed for bvilding, particularly in trusses 
for roofs and such like; for which purpose, on account of 
its larger grain, it is often preferred to the “Dear ;” but 
for doors, window-frames, barrack furnituye, boxes for shot 


%* Por the information in ths chapter, Iam mamly ufdebied to a 
memorandum by an engineér officer long resident in the Lynjaub. i 
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and shell, the “ Deny” always holds the first place, , Hither 
will answer very well for flooring, for which yrispose the 
“Cheel” would, probably, he preferred on account of its 
»cheapness. 

The comparative prices of the two at Lahore are in the 

proportion of three to two in favour of the “Cheel,” of 
which three puckee tussoos can be got for a rupee—the 
selling price of “ Dear” being two tussoos puckee. Timber 
is always sold by the tussoo, which is a measurement of a 
 guz?? (88 inches) long, a “ guz’” broad, and a tusso (one 
twenty-fourth “ guz”) thick. 
+ Cheel wood suffers somewhat from moisture and in this 
the “ Dear” has the advantage; the latter has, also, the 
repptation of being impervious to white ants; but I should 
‘be careful how far I received and acted upon this opinion, 
as I do not, myself, think it is likely to prove correct, 

T-have named two other species of timber, the “ Kile” and 
the “Ray ;” these appear in my list more to be warned 
against than for any other reason; they have, however, 
both had their share of patronage, and the “Ray” was 
used to some extent in building the barracks at Anarkully; 
it has there proved itself totally unserviceable; the “ Kile” 
ig little or no better, Putting out of the question the 
general dislike of the natives to the cutting of timber, I 
see no reason why any number of logs should nat be brought 
down for the use of Scinde, ty either of the Punjaub 
rivers, except the Indus, which is, I fancy, too rapid for 
the purpose. The forests, which supplied the Sutlej, are, 
J hear, pretty negrly exhausted ; otherwise from the timber 
agency having been established on it, I should have been 
inclined to” suggest it as in all probability supplymg the 
best: timber. 
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Plenty of trees are to be found near the rise of the Beas, 
but the @ifficulty of bringing it out is great. It would, 
probably, take two seasons to accomplish it, and this would 
tend to make it expensive. . 

The timber, used at Lahore, comes down the Ravee 
from a sort of depét at Soojahanpore, 

It costs 8 annas per tusso here, bought by contract, but 
can be obtained at a much more reasonable rate at Sooja- 
hanpore—from three to four tussoos per rupee probably. 
The only objection which can be made tothe Ravee is the 
expense which would occur in carriage from the very arent 
number of windings, 

The Chénaub viewed as a means of transit for timber 
has the disadvantage of running, for a great distance, 
through a foreign country; but the same objection does 
not apply to the Jhelum, which is, I believe, the straightest 
of all the viyers, and would, probably, prove the least diffi- 
cult, There is, I hear, plenty of timber to be obtained at 
its sources, but I cannot venture to give any opinion as to 
the exact cost, cither of bringing it to the river, or, the 
freight down to Seinde. . 

With the exception of the Teak, which is not applicable 
to building purposes, I do not think there is any jungle 
wood in Malabar equal to the fir tree of these hills. 

The bullies (fir posts) for piling are also only 8 rupees 
or less per scorce, each from 44 to 7 inches diameter, and 
18 or 14 feet long. South-west, lower down about sixty 
or seventy miles, the Jhelum and Rayee both fall into the 
Chenab, and by this river is rafted all the deodax timber 
(Cedrus Deodara), the principal wood usedain the Punjaub, 
and cven down to Moulian, Hyderabad, and Kurrachee 
It is obtained from the splendid forests on the great Peer 
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Punjaub mountains in the Chumba, and other petty rajas’ 
territories bordering on Jummoo and Cashmere, Sub- 
merged. in water, this wood will last an incredible time ; 
there is an instance, in the latter country, wheré it has so 
stood for 500 years. At Wuzzeerabad the price of deodar 
logs is, up to 25 feet length, 3 tussoos per rupee ; beyond 
25 feet, 24 tussoos ;—this was the contract rate to an Ar- 
menian timber merchant, Mr. Arratoon, but for shorter 
lengths 4 or 43 tussoos may be got from natives, or by 
a properly regufated system of obtaining the wood direct. 
The tussoo is a Punjabee measure, 3 cubic feet being 
equivalent to 8 tussoos, or 1 tussoo is very ‘nearly equal 
to''857 of a cubic foot. Sawyers’ work at Wuzzeerabad 
is from 90 to 96 superficial feet per rupee; carpenters, 
masons, and blacksmiths in the Punjaub are at 4 annas 
pex day. Commanders and owners of vessels at Kurrachee, 
and even Bombay, are extremely anxious to get this wood 
for decks or other interior work, on account of its light 
ness and durability.” * 


© Onloutta Englishman.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PRODUCTIONS OF VALLEY OF INDUS. 


FIBROUS SUBSTANODS, —COTTON.—~WOOL,.—SILK,—LINSEUD 

AND FLAX. 
Tur demand for flax, hemp, silk, haix and especially cot- 
ton, is now becoming so great that the market cannot be 
supplied with a sufficiency of these raw materials to keep 
ow large manufactories in full operation, and India is 
looked to as the country whence these supplies must be 
derived. That she can furnish these supplies, if only as- 
sisted by the development of her internal communications, 
there is no doubt; whilst it is equally clear that it is our 
interest, as the great manufacturing nation of the world, 
to make ourselves independent of foreign countries for the 
supply of raw materials, and especially to provide against 
the sudden diminution or failure of the cotton crop of 
America, 

COTTON.—Speaking of the character of the cotton crop 
of the Punjaub, a correspondent of an Indian paper says :— 
“Tn April lest (1865), I brought to England a small quan- 
tity of cotton (the raw material) growh from acclimated 
Americon cotton seed inea district on the barks of 
the river Jhelum; this specimen T had shown to several 
cotton spinners in Manchester. They pronounced it to be 
the finest specimen of cotton they had seen.grown in India, 
even directly from American seeil, and to be worth from 
61d, to 63d. per Ib. 4 ° 

“ Along the banks of our Punjaub mvers lie tracts of 
land admirably situated for the growth of cotton, It only 
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requires steady encouragement on the part of the local 
Government, trouble and perseverance on the part of the 
district officer, to. cover those lands with cotton of the 
finest quality. 

“The cottdh that could thus be grown might, with ease 
and at trifling cost, be conveyed in country boats (until 
we have, as we ought to have, steamers on those rivers) 
down the Indus to Kutrachee, and there shipped for 
England. ° 

*Kurrachee ,is a port of great importance; but, like 
many things of great importance, not heeded or taken 
,advantage of. The one article, cotton, if properly culti- 
vated in the Punjaub and in Scinde, would afford export 
freight for a vast number of ships visiting Kurrachee, while 
Government stores for the Punjaub, private property and 
merchandize would afford endless import freight, to say 
nothing of the great number of passengers who would avail 
themselves of that route.” 

According to a Scinde paper—* Any one located on 
the banks of the river Indus might observe fleets of 
boats coming down the river#in the winter months, all 
Jaden with cotton.” The cotton brought to Scinde and 
shipped at Sukkur comes across the Jaysulmere Desert 
from Rajpootane, and is either consumed in Scinde or 
exported to Afghanistan. 

“The Cotton Wool of Cuteh, which adjoins the province 
of Scinde, whose last year’s exports to Bombay amounted 
to upwards of one-sixth the produce of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, will probably eventually be imported into Kurrachee 
as being the nearest market, 

“ Tworhydraulic presses, adaptedefor the compression of 
any description of produce, have lately been imported from 
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England, so that we have now the means of packing at 
Kurrachee, which will afford increased facilities to direct 
exportation.” * . 

WOOL.—The western presidency yields her millions of 
tons annually of this article of commerce and she is in- 
debted for it chiefly to the countries which are in greater 
proximity to Kurraches than to Bombay. “ Why, there- 
fore (gays a Kurrachee paper), should yve not avail our- 
selves of the advantages of our position, and establish a 
direct commercial communication with England? 

“There existed one drawback to this before, which was 
the circumstance of no European vessels calling here likely 
to receive cargo, The example set us by the Court of 
Directors, in making Scinde the highway for troops for the 
far north-west, should, however, remove this difficulty. 
The Punjaubee, Afghan, and Patan merchants would, we 
ave certain, be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of shipping their wool at Kurrachee, and thereby avoid a 
sea trip to Bombay ; but the first step towards overcoming 
the present apathy, must be the establishment of a screw 
company,t or perhaps, moréapproptiately, a working com- 
pany, of people who will undertake and guarantee the 
screwing of the wool; and our ships, which bring us 
annually cargoes of human. beings, for the service of their 
country in India, may receive in return cargoes of wool 
and other raw produce, for tif use and the benefit of our 
brethren at home.” ° 


* Memoranda on the Extornal Trade of Scinde for 1856-57.— 
Vide Appondix A, 

+ This has been accomplished, in some degree, by privatesenterpriss, 
ani serewa for cotton and wool have been provided for Moultan nnd 
Kurrachee by the liberality of the East India Company, 
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The export of wool from Kurrachee five yoars ago, was 
to the value of £76,716; it now amounts to £811,690, an 
increase equivalent to 312 per cont," 


¥ Messrs. Johanghoor Nusscor-Wanjoo and Co, beg to draw tite 
attontion of the mercantile community to tho following leltor ;—the 
wool aan be goon at thoir Godowne. 


To Messrs. Tohangeor Nusseor-Wanjeo and Co,, Kurvachkeo, 
r 


Lattonn, November 27th, 1857. 
Doar Sir, 

T.beg to acknowledge tho receipt of your lottor of 
the 27th ultimo ; and in reply to state that you had better examino 
and ace one or two bags of tho wool I sont you. T gotit aftor threo 
yours’ Inbour 300 miles boyond Ohineso Taviary, brought ovor snowy 
passes of 20,000 foot high, convoygil by gonts alono. Such wool 
Khorasan, Kurracheo, or England, noyor saw; tho fbros aro of 
oxtrnordinary longth, and very fne—lol mo assuvo you ib ja fa 
auperior cithor to the Australian or Morino Wool ; the shoop which 
yields this, wool is nearly as largo as a donkey, and its wool hanging 
to the ground. I was offered at Umritsiy at 40 rupoos por maund; 
but I want to intoduco it into tho English markot. 

Shipping, with troops from England, aro daily oxpooted at tho 
Kurrachoo harbour; therofore, tho ship captains, supoeargocs, or 
moyelinuis and consignoss, will gladly scizo the opportunity of buying 
my wool up for oxportation to Jnglafd; when onco known (hore, T 
oxpeot there will bo large ordors for this desoription of wool—longth 


of fibro is sought aftor. 
Yours faithfully, 


r M, Anraroon. 
B.S.—I onologe a rogular invoice of the wool, in all 29 twonty-nino 
haga; woighing Bengal maunds sigty-Avo; and twenty-five sears, 
Tho fino White Wool is 25 bags, 658 mda, 90 ara, 
Black do, 2 do, 8 mds, 22 are, 
Grey do, 2 do, Bmde, 18 ers, 
. 


Total bags 29 Mas. 65 Soors 25 
or iv lbs. 6254, 
8o that only 4 bags avo grey and black, and tho rost flno white. 
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SILK,.—We extract the following on the silk trade as 
worthy of notice, from the selections from the Records of 
the Bombay Government :—The importation of raw silk 
from thé north-west to Shikarpoor is one of the most 
irhportant branches of the import trade from that direc- 
tion, The article appears to be of a superior description ; 
and as I am not aware of its being known in the Bombay 
market, I have collected the following particulars. 

The following are the descriptions of the raw silk, with 
the prices of each in the Shikarpoor bazaar, import duty 
paid (at Rs, 1 6 0 per maund) :— 

1. Kohanee, from Bokhara (produced in Toorkistan), 
price Shikarpoor Rupees 10 per Assar.* 

2. Toonee, from Herat, price Rs, 13 12 0 per Assay. 

8. Shal bafee, from Herat, prige Rs. 15 10 0 per Assay, 

4, Nuwabee, from Bokhara, price Rs. 14 12 0 per 
Assar. 

5. Gheilanee, from Kirmare and Yezd, price Rs. 9 per 
Assar. 

6. Kaloochar, from Iexpt, price Rs. 9 per Assay, 

The value of onnual imports may bo about Rs. 
60,000 and the route is through the great Pass of the 
Bolan, The traders are principally Afghans, who visit 
Shikarpoor with the annual Kafilas from October to 
Maich (though much of the article is purchased by the 
Hindoo agents of the Shikarpoor Soucars, who are to be 
found in all the important cities and marts of the north 


¥* Silk, raw and prepared, is weighed at the rat of 90} Shikarpoor 
Rupees to 1 Assar; 904 Shikarpoor Rupees equal in weight 88 | new 
company’s. The preseng exchange between the two cuencies is 944 
company’s per 100 Shikarpoor, or 5} por cent in favour of the former. 
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* 
west), according to the Inte Sir A. Burnes and other 
travellers,* . 

Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6 of the raw silks above enumerated 
are prepared for weaving, and dyod at Shikarpoor; the 
Shal bafee and Nuwabee (Nos. 8 and 4) ave manufactured 
at Roree, on the epposite bank of tho Indus, into a coarse 
silk fabric, known as Duryaee, valuo at Roreo, seven annas 
per Guz. The silk threads prepared at Shikarpoox, and 
hereafter enumerated, principally find « market at Khyr- 
poor, Sukkur, Roreo, Larkhana, Gundava, Bagh (in 
Kuteliee), and towards Lower Scindo as far as Schwan and 
Tatta, where they aro manufactured into Loongecs of 
various descriptions, Goolbuduns, and othor fabrics used 
in the country, The raw material, or proparod thread, 
does not appear to enter into tho export trade of Shikar. 
poor with any of tho neighbouring countrics. 

The following is a list of prepared silk throads from tho 
raw Kokanee :— 

1. Pistakee, yollow Gooljulcel (Mellilat) dyo, prico, Rs, 
20 por Assar, 

2. Chumunee, light groon mixturo of indigo with tho 
above, prico Rs, 20 por Assn. 

8, Sudbz, dark green, ditto, ditto, price, Rs. 20 per Assay, 

4, Soormace, indiga, prica, Ra. 20 por Assm, 

5, Koombaee, orange onaihiy (safflower dyo), price, 
Rs. 28 per Assar, 

6, Jillaee, decp yellow (not known), Kumbera dyo, 
price, Rs, 16 per Assar, 

7. Kirmdz, cochineal dye, crimson, price, Rs. 21 12 0 
per Assar, 

8, Acho, white, undyed, price, Rs. 20 per Assan. 


* Six A. Burnes’ Roport on the Roule of Shilarpoor. 
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List of prepared threads from the raw Loonee :~- 
e 


1, Pistahkee 7 . ‘ A ‘ Same dyes 
2, Chumunee . , : ; . used as 
8. Sube. : . the above 
4, Ashmance Gight lao indigo)” Pe pricé, Rs, 
5. Acho (white) . 7 . . 24 per A. 


6. Three shades of cochineal, ‘peice, Re, 26 12 0 per Assay, 


The raw silks, Ghielanee and Kaloocha: ave not in yory 
general use, Kohkance and Toonee being the principal im- 
portations, and the most in use. 

The expense of transmitting goods from Shikarpoor to the 
sea by water carriage may he easily ascertained, as certain 
rates have beon established by the British Government for 
freight by packet boats—thus, from Sukkur to Kurrachee 
bunder Co.’s Rs, 1 per maund dead weight, or Rs. 1 per 
cubic foot for light goods. The expense of transport from 
Shikarpoor to Sukkur by the Scinde Canal is about 4 annas 
per maund, or 2 annas per camel carrying 6 maunds. 

The export town dutics to be paid at Shikarpoor, and 
the expat dutics again at Kurracheo, on raw silk, would 
be thus — 

1, All duties on purchasing in the bazaar, and clearing 
the town of Shikarpoor, as far as the Scinde Canal, Shikar- 
poor Rs. 16 14 0 per mawnd. 

, 2 Txport duty at Kuvacheo, about Rs. 5 per cont, ad 
valorem, 

A calculation from the above may be,pretly accurately 
formed at the price at which the article would como into 
the Bombay market; and as it will hercafter be to the 
interests of the native govornments to modify many of the 
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imposts which may at present be considered vexatious and 
oppressive upon trade, silk, and other commoditics from 
the north-west may, with tho advantage of improved 
earringe from Shikarpoor to the Presidency, enter consi- 
derably into the market of Bombay by the xoute of the 
Tndus. . 

There is no doubt that when irrigation and the means of 
transit ave fairly established, there will bo no difficulty as 
to the growth of mulberries, that the silk trade will prove an 
important item in the resources of Scinde, There is a good 
time coming for this provinee ; and it is coming quickly. 

“Tn the past year it has been scen that the exports of 
raw silk from Scinde have increased from Is. 8,761 to Re, 
8,16,418, ox 90 fold, derived fiom a now and unexpected 
source, Bokhara ; having once taken the direction of the 
Indus, this trade will not probably depart from it; and 
having once established itsclf, may, if properly fostered, 
be increased to an incredible degree.” * 

LINSEED AND FLAX.—“ Ono consequence of tho 
war with Russia will bo, to mako us, to a groat extent, 
independent of many of her staple exports, Jn tho case 
of oil seeds, the trado with Caloutta has been so greatly 
developed, ns to render sceds one of tho most important 
features in our txvado with that port; and our East Indian 
possessions bid fair, at uo distant period, 10 supply the 
entive coustumption of this country.” + 

“ By the judicions, public-spirited, and energotic oxor- 
tions of Sir John Lawrenco, and many other civil sorvants 
attached to the Punjaub, tho oxtensivo culture of flax, 
linseed, and other valuable agricultural produce, is warmly 

#Momoranda on the Hxtemal ‘Crado of Seinde for 1856« BF am 
Pide Appondix A. 


f Messrs. Laing and Campbell's Annnal Circular for 1856, 
2 
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encouraged in the rich districts watered by the Sutloj, 
Beas, R&vee, and Chenab rivers, These products are 
principally designed for exportation, as scarcely any are 
consumed by the inhabitants; but the foreign demand is 
yearly increasing. ‘I’o create a spirit of emulation, Go- 
vernment in 1858 and 1854 undertook¢he purchase of all 
the new crops raised; and in 1855, an association of 
capitalists, I am informed, bought them up.” * 

Major Tfollings, Deputy Commissioncr of Shalpore, in 
the Punjaub, observes: —“My attention nas been directed 
to the cultivation of linseed and the preparation of flax 
—~subjects which have becn taken up by the Financial 
Commissioner, Mr. McLeod, with a view to the expor- 
tation of these products to the markets in England, The 
position of the Punjaub is peculiarly favorable for the 
development of commerce, and there are in it soils and 
climates suitable for the production of every kind of fruit 
and vegetable. When the mineral resources are better 
known, it will be found that tho Punjaub contains un- 
limited supplics of thoso valuable manwres which chemistry 
has lately introduced to agriculture.” 

«When intelligence reached us,” says the Bombay Thnes, 
“that war had been declared by our Queen against the 
Emperor of Russia, Mr. Frere, the Commissioner of Seinde, 
and his friends here, began to consider how they could 
assist our manufacturcrs did their territory by supplying 
us with raw material usually herctofore received from 
Russia, If we were only able to tako their goods dwing 
hostilities, it might bo a profitless transaction for Scinde to 
supply part of the vacuum cansed by war; but one use of 


# “Dondon to Lahore: or tho Euphrates. Soinde and Punjaub 
Railways. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
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this quarrel is to compel a thorough search ofour own 
resources, and one loss to Tussia from its existence will be 
the employment of other lands to grow thoso slaples that 
it has hitherto supplied. Two productions of Russia which 
we buy in large quantities may be profitably grown in 
Northern India.” Wheat is the first, and probably tho 
more important of these articles. Flax is the sccond staple 
of Russia referred td in the preceding sentencos, and which 
the friends of Scinde oxpect it to supply, Egypt is a 
somewhat similar country, and the flax of the Egyptians 
must have been of high quality thousands of years since ; 
for their fine linen was, at that distance of time, in high 
reputation, We have, thorofore, no reason to donbt the 
capabilities of Scinde to produce fine flax. ‘Tho value of 
the staple in a great measuro depends upon its quality. 
Very few articles present an cqually long range of quota. 
tions. It has been sold at £380, and it has brought £140 
per ton, The avorago price in this country is higher, how- 
ever, than that of cotton; and therefore no great diffienlty 
will arise regarding the freight, allhough the construction 
of railways, or the improvemont of the Indus, is still an 
important essential to a great flax trade from northern 
India,” 

Some 5,000 maunds of Hnsced wore, sometime since, sold 
in Lahore at two rupees a maynd. ‘This is a price which 
amply repays the cultivator, and the demand is likely to 
continue, The secd was intended for Kurracheo and Bom- 
bay, to be exported to England, whore prices were then 
ranging about eqital to seven rupees a maund, 

An Indign paper gives the following statement, from a 
sorrespondent, vegarding tho sale of the seed sont down to 
Scindo to be disposed of — 

“We have now tho pleasure to wait on you with the 
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result of, the first sale of Punjaub linseed, which took 
place yesterday, when 1,200 bags wero submitted for com- 
petition in lots of 25 bags each, and sold at prices varying 
from Rs, 4: to 4 18-16th por mannd of 80 lbs, 

* After this a lot of 40 mannds of Scinde linsecd was put 
up, which realized Rs. 4 8-6th per maund, and another batch 
of 84 packages, in six different lots, which realized Rs, 4 
8-6th to 4 12-6th per maund, . 

“Shortly afverwards a batch of 700 bags of Punjaub 
linseed, now on its way from Monltan, was sold to auvive 
at Rs, 4 10-16th per maund, After which the whole of the 
remaining quantity of the Punjaub linseed, estimated at 
7,000 or 8,000 maunds, was offered for sale to arrive, ‘The 
bidders at first showed some hesitation in offering for tho 
quantity in consequence of the uncertainty as to the time of 
delivery, when it was agrecd that tho whole quantity that 
may arvive before the end of October becomes the property 
of the purchaser, With this stipulation, the lot was 
nockod down at 48-1G6th por maund,” * 

In the Punjaub, the encowagemont of the cultivation of 
flax has been earnestly taken up by the loeal Governmont, 
the tosull of whose efforts are fully detailed in the following 
exivact, from the valuable Roport from which wo haye pre- 
yiously quoted. 

“The chief efforts of the Jast two years have been directed 
towards the cultivation of flax and linsced; that is, the 
cultivation of the plant which yields tho fibro from its 
stem, and also the seed termed linseed. Under any cir. 
cumstances the plant, if grown at all, will yicld linseed, 
which, though less used in the country, is valuable for 
exportation, But in order that the plant may yiold fibre, 
1t must be carefully cultivated, so that the stem may be 

* The “ Bombay Telegraph and Couricr,” October, 1886. 
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long. In this ease, however, it will produce a Josa amount 
of seed, because it docs nol ramify ; whereas, Whon the 
stom is short, there generally is ramification and a botlor 
out-twen of seed, In 185 the Governmont, at the instance 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, invited the people to 
cultivate the plant’ largely, offered rewards, and offered to 
buy up whatever seed or fibre might bo produced, if the 
producer should be unable to dispose of the produce other. 
wise, Instructions regarding the proper mode of culture 
were circulated. ~ European seed was also prooured in such 
quantities as wore obtainable at the timo; but this was 
chiefly sown, either under the Socicty’s auspices or in the 
immediate vicinity of Lahore. In the interior of tho dis- 
tricts the farmer depended on the seeds of the country. 
The plant is sowed in the autumn and reaped in the spring, 
During the year 1864-655, a very large area, not less than 
60,000 acres, was covered with tho plant, The out-tum 
of seed was very considerable, perhaps not less than 6,400 
tons; but owing to defects of culture, of invigation, and 
of soil, tho stems proved nearly all short, and conse. 
quently the out-turn of fibre was nominal, Near Lahoro, 
however, the seed haying been superior, and the culture 
having been cavefully suporvised, a small amount of gooil 
fibre was produced, and wos successfully prepared for use 
and cxportation, Tho mass of linseed proluced in the 
interior of the country did fot, however, fall won tho 
hands of Government, though fair market prices were 
offered according to promise. For, contrary to expcata. 
tion, merchants from IZindostan, Moultan and elsowhire, 
purchased nearly tho whole, The yemaindor was bought 
by Government, transported down the Tudus to Kurrachee, 
and was there sold at rates which more than covered the 
original cost price and cost of transit, In 1865 about 
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250,000 acies were sown, but the season being dry, were 
unpropitious. About 2,800 tons of linseed have been 
produced and will be bought up by the merchants. No 
mercantile fibre was obtained. Such, briefly, was the 
history of the Government flax and linsced experimont 
of 1854 and 1855. It was not wnsucebssful pecuniarily. 
The Government outlay was much smaller than had been 
anticipated, and did not exceed rupees 60,000, or £5,000 ; 
but it was fully covered by proceeds. The experiment 
may also serve as a basis for some sound “conclusions. It 
appears that in the Punjaub, linseed can be produced even 
on second-rate lands without any great effort or cost, and 
may be either sold on the spot or exported with advantage, 
so that the culture would he fairly remuncrative to the 
guowers. But the production of fibre is a much more diffi- 
cult matter: care, intelligence, cost, trouble, good soil 
fairly migated, are all required. Thore must be, first, 
good stems ; and secondly, skilful preparation of the fibre : 
both objects are, probably, beyond the ordinary power of 
a Punjabce farmor, And then, if ho wero succossful, it 
might happen that the same soil and culture would havo 
produced superior crops, move valuable even than flax, 
The thing can, however, be donc, especially with the ad- 
vantage of European seed. There are scvoral districts 
which offer natural facilities, and in which it is probable 
that farmers may be found'who, with suitable encourage- 
ment, both will and can grow flax; and thus, cventually, 
a new product may be produced into a province where such 
staples are much needed,””* 


* Roport on Administration of Punjaub from 1864 to 1866, par, 104, 
> 
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CIIAPTER XIV. 
PRODUCTIONS OF VALLEY OF INDUS. 
WHEAT, 


“Till within the last two years, (1854 and 1855) we had 
but a few isolated cases of this article being imported 
from India, and, from various causes, theso importations 
gave no cncouragomont to importers to continue them, 
Several thousand quarters imported in 1854, however, 
have induced further shipments; and about 60,000 qrs. 
were shipped at Caloutia for England during the last yoar, 
from January to the 22nd of Novembor, ‘Tho article 
hoing little known, thé importers found it difficult to soll 
for mrival on satisfactory torms till November last, whon 
sales on c, f, and i. torms commenced to bo made; and 
since then to the prosent time upwards of 40,000 gra. have 
beon sold. The highest price paid for good qualities of 
soft wheats was 70s, c. f. and i., on terms considered equal 
to 80s, delivered} and this was whon the price of good white 
English wheat was 85s. por qr. Tho lowest prico since the 
decline in the corn markot has been 62s, ¢. £. and i, for 
hard wheat. We ave informed that somo fow thousand 
quarters are now on the way from Bombay (no doubt Pun. 
jaub wheat, which is the bost grown in India) ; and, from 
tho samples shown, we estimate tho value of tho hard at 
about the same as Spanish hard, and the soft the same ag 
goqd soft English, Some quantity of tho Calcutta wheat 
has lately arrived, and most of it in excollout condition, 
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and its present value on the spot is 68s, to 72s. por quarter 
of 504 Ibs,””* 

During the Russian war, an Indian paper mentioned 
the curious fact that a tradein “bread stuffs” was spring- 
ing up between the Western Presidency and the Levant. 
Large freights had been offered for the conveyance of 
grain from Bombay to Constantinople. 

The Times, also, showed that that ‘war was producing 
strange effects on the corn trade, The closure of the 
Russian corn-exporting ports in the Black Sea, combined 
with the unusual demand created by the presence of the 
allied army, had led to a wonderful development of agri. 
culture in countries hitherto only known, at least in 
modern times, for their unproductivoness. Thus, the shores 
of the Bosphorus, the plains of the Troad, and the desert 
places of Syria, were all tured into corn fields, But it 
is certainly more than was generally expected, to find India 
within the influence of this centre of attraction. 

Tt often happens that an article of commerce, once 
violently as it were intvoducod into tho market under the 
pressure of circumstances, continues .to keep goad its 
place after the pressure has been withdrawn. It was so 
with Indian indigo, and it may be so with Indian wheat. 
Certain it is, that a market for cereals is the crying 
want of India. Make India 1 corn, as well as cotton- 
exporting country, and the greatness of England and the 
progpdtity of India are secured,” 

Yt is understood that several inquiries have reached 
Scinde from home, as to the feasibility of exporting 
wheat from that province to England. It is boliovod that 


* Messts, Laing and Campbell's Annual Circular for 1856. 
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with improved means of transport there would be little 
or no difficulty in the matter. There is excellent wheat 
grown in the noighbourhood of Solan. ‘The speoimona 
of Scinde wheat which I have scen, prove it to be a sound, 
heavy grain, of an unusually large sizo, And, in compa- 
rison with average Inglish prices, it is so choap, that, 
after tho cost of carriage and froight, its exportation would 
yield a handsome piofit. 

Let those who feel interested in the wolfare of Scinde 
and the development of her resources, direct their attion« 
tion to this matter, An enhanced price for tho grain. 
produce of tho country, would give the cullivators heart 
to raise superior crops, and render England independent 
of all foreign corn markets, ‘The sum saved by this 
country being able io feed her people from her own 
resources may be understood from the fact, that the prico 
of food in England diving the Russian war was higher 
than during any previous ycar for thirty years. Tho 
highest average prico of wheat in any year, from 1828 to 
1854, was in 1830, and that was several shillings por 
quarter lower than the people were paying dwing 1854 
and 1855, Tven the famine year of 1847 fell much below 
the average of 1854 and 1865 ; and tho amount of capital 
which was thus abstracted from commerce may be 
estimated at a sum equivalent at least to the whole cost of 
tho Russian war. So that, in point of fact, while the com. 
mercial classes had to pay their quota directly to ifs ‘cost 
of the war, they were indixectly paying to the owners of the 
soil « sui more than equal to the immense burden imposed 
by our naval and military oxpenditure. The high price of 
food was not referable to deficiont harvests—for the English 
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harvest of 1854 was tho most bountiful ever known, and 
that of 1865 is alleged by tho best authorities to have 
been a full average one, The war operated prociscly as 
the corn law operated, and, in reality, was equivalent to a 
veimposition of the monopoly of our own Jandowuers. 
The soil, with the most abundant produce, did not suffice 
to feed the population ; and the late war, by closing against 
us some of the largest corn markets én the world, main. 
tained a famine rate of food prices, as well as the enormous 
fiscal drain of capital to moct the direct expenditure by 
the Government, Estimating the annual consumption of 
wheat alone at 20,000,000 quarters, what is the probable 
excess of price which was paid for the two years, 1854 and 
1856, on that quantity, over and above what it would 
have cost had the way not closed against us the chief ports 
of supply? The average of the entire year 1854 was 
72s, 6d. the quarter, and the average of the following year 
was, it is believed, higher. The six weeks’ average, ending 
the 20th October, 1855, was 76s.114d, for the whole country; 
and subsequently the avorage for all whoat sold was 80s, 8d, 
Not less than 20s, or 25s. per quarter may be taken 
as the excess of price causcd by tho war on evory quarter 
of wheat consumed for a period of eightcen months, 
And if to this be added the proportionate rise in all other 
kinds of agricultural produce, the extra absorption of 
capital in food alone cannot have been much less than 
equivalent to all the loans and taxes raised directly for 
‘war purposes.* 

‘With an immense wheat country at its‘vack, Kurrachee 


* Tam indebted to a wnler in an Indian paper for tho figures in 
the above paragraph, 
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ean at present export but little wheat, Seindo has almost 
boundless means for the production of whoat, sid could, 
with railways, without difficulty, and at a moderato price, 
supply the entire consumption of Great Britain and Iro- 
land. From many causes now in oporation the price of 
the quartern loaf.may any day become again a sorious 
matter for consideration to all housckcepors, and a terror 
tothe poor. The qponing of such a source of supply is liko 
the finding of concealed treasure, At presout, tho capabili- 
tios of production are useless from the went of means of 
transport. Colonel Turner, Superintending Engineer in 
Scinde, observes that—* In travelling through tho country 
after the inundation of 1851, I found at a placo called 
Naree, a few miles above Schwan, stocks of Governmont 
grain of three successive years :—tho oxccssive inundation 
of that year had swamped it, and it was utterly spoiled, fit 
only for manw'o, At first I imagined tho Kardar must bo 
to blame, but on enquiry, J learned that there had beon 
repeated attempts to sell it by auction, but that no one 
would buy it, decause the cost of conveying it to a market 
would render it an unprofitable speculation,? 

Major Preedy on this head remarks, “that as tho 
proposed Railway was to hbo constructod ontively in 
his collectorate, he considorod it his duty to bony tos- 
timony to the groat commorcial advantages likely to 
be gained by it, in tho t&msport of largo qnantitics 
of grain of all descriptions, which are produced in such 
luxuriance in Upper and Middle Scinde. Tho quantity of 
grain which might be exported from Kurrachee, was im. 
mense when Sir C, Napier was hore—in the yon of the 
Trish famine, ho offered to have vondy 11,000 tons of grain 
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at Kurrachce for traismission, and such a quantity might 
and coulé have been spared without interfering with tho 
consumption of the country. ‘The cost of carriage now was 
so great as actually to prohibit grain as an oxport, The 
price of wheat and grain was at Shikarpoor and Hyderabad, 
just one half its price in Kurrachee, the navigation of the 
Indus rendering attempts to bring grain down as an ex- 
port very hazardous, Major Proedy instanced a case 
where out of seven boats laden with grain which started 
from Kotree, but one arrived in Kurracitee, the other six 
being lost ; if one or two boats only out of a batch of six 
or so were lost, it was generally considered a good venture, 
Tle looked, therefore, upon the grain transport alone to 
give a large return—a retwmn far excecding what Lieut, 
Chapman had allowed towards the profits of a railroad in 
Scinde.” 

“During the activity of the Russian war, a largo 
quantity of Scinde wheat was exported to England ola 
Bombay. Peace probably rendored further speculation 
in the article unremunerative.” * : 

In the Report of the Administration of the Punjaub 
already freely quoted from, in the chapter on Land Re- 
venue, the enormous and increasing production of corenls 
beyond the present consumption, the probable surplus 
produce amounting to a quarter, porhaps half a million of 
tons annually, the quantity“of unreclaimed land capable 
of production, the great productive power of the people, 
ave demonstrated. Wheat of oxcellent quality is grown— 
the Punjaub is eminontly a corn-producinty country. 


* Memoranda on tho Extornal ‘Trade of Scindo for, 1856.57,— 
Vide Appondix A. 
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The oscillation in price for a -period of five years may 
be seen in the following table 


AVERAGE PRICES IN TITR PUNJAUB, 





For ten yonrs,*#| ” ‘Who Tadian Corn, 


ati, 
up to 1850-51, (Ra. 2 per maund of 82-lbs.| Rs, 124 por maund. 





—¥ 


1851-52. .| Rs. 1 per maund . | Rs. 04¢ por maud, 
1852-58. .| Rs. 14, ditto . . | Rs. lyy ditto. 
1858-54. .| Rs, 1,3. ditto . «| Rs. lyfy ditto, 
1854-55. .| Its Lditto . . .} Rs, 033 ditto. 
1855-66. .| Rs. lq ditto . . | Rs Of ditto. f 








“ The price has always beon one maund, more or Jess, or 
82 Ibs. for the Rupec, during the last five years, that is, 
nearly as cheap again as it uacd to be before Annexation, 
Furthermore, not only are the prices much lowor than 
they used to be in the Punjanb, but also lower than 
they ave in other parts of Upper India, During tho past 
five years, the avorago price of gram, in the North-Westorm 
provinces, has been 3 secrs to the Rupee, and in the 
Punjaub, 87 secrs.” 

The Punjaub cannot export to the West or to the North, 
as those regions are poor; nor‘can. it export to the Bast, 
as in that direction thore js already abundance. It can 


* Soven prior to Annoxation. 

+ The gront cheapness, which has genorally provailod during the 
Jast yonx, (1866-56,) which was dry and unfavourable, Ieads to tho 
conclusion that granarics wero full, and markets glutiod with tho 
grain of former year, 
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only export to the South, to Kurrachce, the port destined 
by Natifve to be the outlet for these territories. ‘Thence 
the produce can be shipped for Bombay or for distant 
countries and colonies. Already it is found that Scinde 
md Punjaub wheat can bo profitably exported to the 
Mauritius. Already some 5,867 tons‘er 150,000 maunds 
per annum of Punjaub produce find their way with difi- 
oulty down the Indus, and this will, it may be hoped, 
become the nucleus of a mighty traffic. That the Punjaub 
must be producing more than it oan consume is casily 
calculated. The cultivated area has been returned at 
12,751,151 acres. Some three-fourths of this area are 
cextainly grown with articles of daily food, namely, wheat, 
barley, and Indian corn, maize and rice. At an ordinary 
average of production per acre, namely 64 maunds, some 
80,164,616 maunds or 2,863,022 tons may be produced 
annually, There are thirtcen millions of souls; at an 
ordinary consumption per annum of about 44 maunds or 
860 Ibs. to each person, they would consume 59,000,000 
maunds or 2,107,148 tons in a year, which, deducted from 
the aggregate produce, leaves a surplus of 777,481 tons, 
which surplus, though attained by a rough calculation, 
will give some idea of the actual state of the case, What 
is to become of this surplus? If possible, it should not 
be allowed to fill owr granaries and glut ow markets, 
causing derangement of jiices and cmbarrassment to the 
agriculturists, yet it cannot Be oxported to Kurrachee, 
unless the communication shall be improved by steam or 
rail, or by both. That this can be cffeeted, there is hap- 
pily reason to suppose, as will be seen in one of the 
following sections (IV,) In this place, thetefore, it is 
sufficient to urge that the measure is of the yery last im- 
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portance to the agricultural interest and to the future 
prosperity of the Punjaub, and that until soiething of 
the kind be effected, there must always be some anxicty 
regarding, ow! land revonue, Let means of export, the 
grand desideratum, be once supplied, everything will 
follow. ‘There ave known to be nearly six millions of 
culturable acres yet to be brought under the plough. 
There is a population, prolific to increase, hardy and 
industrious to labour, There are vast supplies of water 
jn the rivers and facilities for excavating canals. Then 
money will be abundant, prices will recover their standard, 
and the Jand revenue will flourish.” * 


* Report on Administration of Punjaub, from 1854 to 1850, 
pars.—45 and 46, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PRODUCTIONS OF VALLEY OF INDUS. 
SALT. 


Salt, of tho purest quality, is formed naturally on the 
coasts of Scinde, and the Indian system of taxing salt 
js not extended to that province. ‘The immense trade 
which might be carried on in this article was pointed out 
cight or ten years ago, by Lieut. (now Major) Burke, of 
the Bombay Engincers, who published a small pamphlet, 
giving an account of the vast and practically-imexhaustible 
deposit whence the supply might be derived. But no 
notice was taken of the fact by mergantile men till January 
1855, when the captain of a yessol going round to Cal- 
cutta in ballast took a cargo. The venture was so succos- 
fnl that it has since been repoated. Tho duty paid on 
import of Scinde salt into Calentta for the portion of the 
year up to August 1855, was Rs. 80,000. 

A Company was formed at Kirachee, some years since, 
for the purpose of exporting Scinde salt to Calentia. ts 
operations hayo not been very extensive, but so far they 
appear to have been successful, rom information supplied 
by tho Bombay Government, walearn that about half a lakh 
of maunds of Kurvachec salt have been exported to Caleutia 
by the Company since December 1854, and that, “though 
“previously unknown there, it has commended prices beyond 
the prices obtained for Bombay salt, which, noxt to Liver- 
pool and foreign Europe salt, had heretofore stood in the 
highest favour in the Caleutia market.” But according to 
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the Scinde Commissioner :— There is one cause which 
retards the development of this trado, that is, the ‘apparont 
ignorance, in the mercantile circles in England, that wo 
have such an articlo as sali in the province, though some 
pains had been takon last year 10 give the fact publicity 
through the medium’of the Prospectus of the Salt Company.” 

My. Dalzell gives, as the resulis of the Salt Company’s 
experience, that the*tost of digging and shipping the salt 
on. board coasting vessels, of fifty to sixty tons burden, has 
been about Rs, 8 10 4 (about 7s, 84d.) per hundred mands, 
or including freight in such consting vessels to Kuvrachec, 
about 12s, 6¢. per hundred maunds, After being landed and 
housed at Kurrachee, it has been shipped for Caleutta at 
the rate of 80s, per hundred maunds,—the price at Calentla 
being from £1 10s. to £8 per hundred niawnds. 

This salt is likely to havo a very beneficial influcnce on 
the commerce of Kurrachee, as romoving much of the risk 
of loss should a vessel fail in getting other cargo at Kur. 
rachee, and be obliged to go round to Caleutia in searoh of 
freight ; hy carrying a cargo of salt she will always be ablo 
to carn something, 

The Court of Directors has already givon orders that 
Kwrachee shall be at once connected with tho Indian 
system of electric telegraphs; and whon that connexion is 
complete, the commander of a vessel at Kurracheo will be 
able to communicate in a few hows with Caleutta, Madras 
and Bombay, ascortain the rates of freight and prices of 
salt, &e., at each port, and regulate his movemonis ac- 
cordingly. . 

“We have much pleasure,” says a Scinde papor, “in 
yesponding to the invitation of ont Contemporary of the 


Bombay Times—whose observations on our article on 
02 
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Scinde Salt, which appeared in our issue on the 18th 
ultimo, will be found elsewhere in our columns—to on- 
lighten him, for he appears to be sadly in the dark, as to 
tlte source whence ow supplies of Salt are obtained and 
at what cost; for he has got hold of a very crroncous idea 
of the rate at which it will be shipped at this Port. 

«The supplies of Salt are derived from the great natural 
deposits in the delta of our Classic Stream, Hitherto they 
have been drawn from the deposits situated on the Seir 
Gunda Creck, which lies about half way*between the Gorn 
and Korce mouths of the Indus, about 100 miles South 
Rast of Kurrachee, 

“Native Craft, not exceeding the burthen of 50 tons, can 
ascend this Creck shout 80 miles, at which distance from 
its mouth lie oxtensivo natural Salt deposits, extending 
over an area of miles on either side; and approaching to 
within half a mile, the place of sh{pment. 

“The expense of digging and bringing this Salt to Kurva- 
chee by boat, is one anna and seven pies a maund. Tere 
it is slowed in Godowns, and shipped at the rate of Rs. 15 
per 100 maunds of 82 Ibs. or Rs. 4-1 anna a ton, without 
a fraction of further charge,—and as the Salt stores are 
within 60 yards of tho anchorage ground, an ordinary sized 
ship can be laden in ten days; which, as far as our oxponses + 
go, has scldom, if ever we should think, beon accomplished 
in Bombay, for these reasons; that the Salt has to be brought 
from a distance of some miles, at the moment it is required 
—that delays occur in weighing it at the pans,—and, that 
at some pans, the distance which intervencs between the 
Salt heaps and the place of lading, is often-time 
considerable. 

“Our Contemporary says that Salt can be manufactured 
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in Bombay at Rs. 2 a ton and shipped, he “should suppose, 
for less than three.” If our Contemporary will point out 
to us a singlo instance in which Salt, of evon ortinary 
quality, has been shipped to Caloutta for loss than threaRs, 
a ton, we promise to make a present of a ship load, 

“ Salt, we admit,may be procurable at Bombay for Rs, 2 
a ton; but what description of Salt? Mixed with 50 per 
cent of foreign matter; wo havo often scon such an article, 
and therefore speak from experienco; but a pure, wnadulte- 
rated Salt, such as wo have in Seinde, Bombay is incapable 
of producing; and if it did produce it, could not afford 
to sell it at the price of the natural produce of this 
Province. 

“Although Scinde Salt has been only lately inwoduced 
into Calcutta, and, consequontly, is still only partially 
known there, it has hitherto realised much higher prices 
than Bombay Salt; anfl wo fecl almost cortain, that, when 
its qualities become better known, it will command the 
market in a still higher degrce than it does at present; one 
valuable property it possesses is, that it is less deliquescont 
than manufactured Salt, 

“We subjoin an analysis of it, and of English Salt, md 
shall be happy to afford our Contemporary any further in- 
formation on the subject which he may desire; but, Jet him 
nover repeat that ‘nowhere in the world can Salt be loaded 
more cconomienlly than at Bonfbay, ”* 


Opinion of Dr. Grnavn in n lotter addressed to tho Soorctary to 
the Medical Board, Bombay, 


Grant Mupicay Cornnar, Bosnay, - 


12th November, 1847, 
Para, 16.-«" With reforenco io your lottor No. 1476 of 1847, no. 
oompaniod by specimens of aalt from the western bank of the Korea 
mouth of tho Tndus, I have the honour to inforwfi you that I havo 
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Kurrachee throws down the gauntlet in maintenance of 
her right*to be considered the cheaper market; let us sec 
who will have the hardihood to pick it up. 

The solt trade of the Punjaub is of the utmost import- 
anee, producing nearly twenty lakhs of rupees of clear 
revenue to the Government, The supply is inexhaustible, 
arising from a complete range of salt hills, runing from 
the Indus to the Jhelum, of the mines of which the Govern- 
ment has a monopoly. This salt, from its medicinal as 
well as general propertics, is in general uee throughout the 


carefully analysed the salt, and find it to be of remarkable purity, 
being absolutely free from bromides, iodides, and sal of iron; con- 
taining only 2 very bmall proportion of chlorido of magnesium, with 
mero traces of sulphate of lime, as shown below, whero its composi- 
tion is compaxod with somo well known salt.” 
(Signed) H. GIRAUD, 
Professor of Chemistry, G& M. College. 
,Opinion of the Medical Board, add2cessed to Government. 
Mrproar Boarp Orrioz, 
12¢h November, 1847, 
Para, 17.—“TI am dircefed by tho Medical Board to acknowledgo 
the reeoipt of your lotier No, 4066, of the 28th ultimo, and in voply 
to forward for tho information cf the Tonourablo the Govornoy in 
council, the accompanying veporl of an analysis mado of the aalt 
from tho banks of tho Indus by Assistant Surgeon Giraud, Profossor 
of Chemistry, which shows it 1o be tho purest natural chloride of 
sodium, or common galt, that tho Board are acquainied with.” 
(Signed) J. SCOTT, 
rs Seoratary Medloat Hoard, 
Analysis. 





‘Chiovide of ;Chlaido of/Sulphato off Sulphate 
Sodium, Magnealum| Mngnesla, | of Timo, 




















Salt from the Indus 99°7352| 02647 | O a trace, 
Cheshire Salt. , . . . | 98'2500| 0°750 oO 165 


Lymington Salt. . . . | 98°7000; 1.1000 | 3-600 160 
eo 
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country, and most extensively exporled until it meets tho 
salt of the Sambhur lake and the other salt-producing 
portions of our territories, Tho present supply, says tho 
author of the Report from which yo heave before quoted, 
“ig produced from some five mincs in tho salt range of 
hills running fromy the Jhelum to the Indus; of this salt 
the Government has a monopoly. The article is cxeavated 
at the Government expense, and sold on the spot to the 
merchants at two rupees, or four shillings, per maund of 
80 lbs. In the Kohat district, boyond the Indus, there aro 
also some four mines from which the salt is excavated by 
Government, but sold at tho almost nominal price of from 
two to four annas, or from 8d, to Gd. per maund of 80 Ibs., 
out of consideration to the mountaincers of that region. 
But in order that this lightly-taxcd sali may not compete 
with the article from the mines of the cis-Indus salt-range, 
a preventive line is es@iblished along the loft bank of the 
Indus. There is no preventive line along the northem 
border of the Punjaub, as no salt produced in those ILlima. 
layan regions could compete with the Punjaub salt. fhe 
Rajpootana salts of the north-western provinces, which pay 
duty on the Delhi line, do not at prosent enter the Punjaub 
by the uppor xouto, thongh 2 proposal Lor admission. of one 
of these salts (the Sambhur) has just bcon sanctioned, In 
order that the salt from Rajpootana may not enter tho 
Punjab by the lower and dirfet route, and thereby evade 
the Dethi lino, a preventive line has been established along 
the Sutlej, near Moultan, 

“Formerly, the Sikh Government had a similar mono- 
poly of the cis-Indus salt mines, but they farmed their 
revenue out and otherwise mis.managed il, ‘The out-turn 
of the mines was not worth more than cight lakhs of 
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nipees, or £80,000, of which not more than half, or five 
lakhs, found its way to the éoflers of the State, Afler 
annexation of the Punjaub in 1849, the average demand 
for salt at the mines was caleulated at 600,000 maunds per 
annum, which, at rupces two, or four shillings per maund, 
would yield twelye lakhs of rupees or €120,000 per 
annum, But the demand continued to rise year after 
yenx, till in 1854-55 the demand amounted to 10,47,028 
maunds or 10} lakhs, and the revenue to rupees 20,94,056 
or 21 lakhs, or £210,000. During the past year (1865-56) 
« there has, indeed, beon a slight falling off, the salt amount- 
ing to maunds 9,685,860 or 94 lakhs,‘and the revenue to 
Tupees 19,381,720 or 194 lakhs, or £198,000, This slight 
deficiency may be accounted for partly by the prevalence 
of drought during the last season, and partly by the ex- 
istence of an impression among the merchants that there 
would be an alteration of duty,—afi impression which hag 
now beon removed, It is probable that the increase has 
not yot reached its fal limit, and that as population in- 
orcasea, a still larger revenuo may be confidently expected 
from this source, : 
«The above inevoase is indicativo of prosperity, at least 
among tho lower classes. ‘The consumption of Punjaub 
salt has nearly doubled since the establishment of British 
rule, ‘Che ingrease of population, the pacification of the 
province, the great diminution of the land tax, the abolitions 
of import aud export duties, have caused an enhanced con- 
sumption of salt among the agriculturists and lower orders, 
Considerable quantities are also exported*towards tho oast- 
ward, and to the north as far as Jummoo and Cashmere, » 
but there is no likelihood of exportation to the west or 
the south. It is gratifying to reflect, that where the Sikh 
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Government obtained only five lakhs of rupecs the British 
Government obtain twenty lakhs, and this, too, without any 
appreciablo incrense to the burdens of the poople. Tor- 
‘merly, the average price of salt af Lahore used to bo 
1 rupee (2s.) for 86 or 401bs. Jt is now much the samo, 
yiz., 1 rupee for 82, 84, and 8G61bs, or rupecs 2—~4 or 
4s, 6d. per maund of 80 Ibs., the +b annas (6¢.) being the 
merchant's roimbursement and profit over the Govornment 
price of 2 rupees, 

“Tt is clear, then, that the cxcess of our revenue over 
that of our predecessors‘is owing, not 1o increased {axation, 
but to increased consumption. ‘That the presont price is 
light and can be readily paid by the consumer, is clear; 
when it is considered that a poor person would consume, 
pexhaps, half a scer or one pound of salt at the utmost in 
a month, which might be worth about half an ama in 
Indian money and tiftee farthings in English money., 
The pooyest man earns threo rupees or six shillings por 
mensem (many day labourers veccive much moro), and 
having a very fow wants, which aro most cheaply suppliod, 
he can certainly afford to givo two or three ponce in the 
month to purchase for himsolf and family'an article which 
is at once a necessity and a luxury, The best proof, how- 
ever, is in the eating ; there nevor was so much salt caton 
in the Panjaub as there is now, Jn fine, it may he said 

ethat tho Punjoub salt is largofy consumed; that it is pro- 
ductive to the revenuo; that it is not poreoptibly dearor 
now than in former days ; and that its present price is so 
light as npt to be seriously felt by oven tho poorest con. 
» sumer.’* 
Bosides these mines, according io Burnes, there is 


* Roport on Admisisivation of Punjnub from 1864 to 1866, 
para. 57, 68, 59. 
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another deposit of salt on thevorgo of the mountains towards 
Mundee, though not of so superior a description as that 
of the Salt-range. “ In the same vicinity,” continues that 
traveller, “if I can rely on my information, some veins of 
coal have been discovered, and there are also extensive 
mines of iron, The ore, aftor being. powdered, is pul- 
vorised by grindstones, and then smelted. Matchlocks 
and swords aro formed of this metal, and the warlike 
weapons of Lahore pre famous among Indian nations, 
The precious metals are more scarce; yet gold is found 
among the sands of tho Acesines, as it issues from the 
mountains, The Salt-rango, as well as the other high 
ands, yicld alum and sulphur. Nitre is gathered in quan- 
tities from extensive plains; and ‘toree, or’ nulkbush, 
which gives the best charcoal, completes the enumeration 
of what is necessary for the manufacture of gunpowder.” * 

A recent correspondent of am Indian papor writing 
from the spot, remarks that, “from Wuzzecrabad io Shah- 
poor, and the conl and salt mines of the salt rango in ite 
vicinity, is roughly estimated at ‘70 or 80 miles; the 
celebrated Punjaub salt being here quarried and used in 
preference to any other, whorever,it can be obtained ata 
moderate price. Wore its price double that of the common 
salt in Caloutta, none of tho latter would be used. Why 
this article is so esteemed in India, must be attributed 
to its purity and the suppdsed presence of some magnesia 
and oxide of iron; doubtless, owing to these foreign 
bodies it is, that the salt is said to have tonic or alterative 
properties, . 

“Ibis quarried in great solid blocks, and conveyed by, 
camels throughout the country, and even Beyond the 


* Burnes’ Bokhara, &o., vol. it, p. 400. 
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TIindoo Koosh mountains. No xofining process is re- 
quired—the lumps morely require to be washed, dried, 
and pounded or ground into powder, when it appears 
white as the driven snow, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing, that this article would alone form an important 
branch of railway traffic, and prove also profitable to 
Government.” * 


* “London to Lahoro:” or the Euphrates, Seindo and Punjab 
Railways. Effingham Wilson, Royal Haghango. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


VOLONIZATION IN INDIA AND ‘AUSTRALIA 
COMPARED, 


MIMALAYAN AND INTER-ILIMALAYAN REGIONS.-—OFrsrRine 
OF EUROPEANS.— BAST INDIANS.—PRODUCTIONS AND GA- 
PABIL(TTUS,—~TEA CULLIVATTON, AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRA~ 
TION, ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF,--INDIAN 
IMMIGRATION, ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF .— 
SIMLA.—KANGRA.-INDIAN AND COLONIAL IMMIGRA~ 
WON CONTRASTED,—MILILARY COLONIES IN INDIA.* 


In the preceding chapters, the political and commer- 
cial importance of intioducing improved means of transit 
into the extensive territories drain¢l by tho Indus and its 
affluents was explained and illustrated, Some information 
was also given as to tho population and products of those 
regions, and it is now proposed to conclude with a few 
observations on a kindred subject~tho colonization by 
Englishmen of tho fertile valleys and slopes of the lesser 
Himalayas which abut upon and bound to tho north, 
the Punjaub and Upper India. 

Although we have occupied and ruled India with our 
armies for more than a huffdicd years, we have made no 
altempt as a people, to go and possess the land, and divell 
and plant homesteads as elsewhere. A European, until 
comparatively recent date, was not even allowed to settle in 


* In the preparation of this chapter I have aided my personal 
Knowledge of tho Iimalayas and Upper Tndia, hy xecont informa. 
tion contained in Tucdian papers, parliculaily tho “ Lahore Chroniclo.” 
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India, TTaving gained India by the sword, wo have 
ruled by the sword, and held her with a mailed hand, 
and have hitherto only been in military posscasion— 
encamped in tho country. Now, however, the dawn of 
a better era is at hand, the late rebellion has aroused us 
with a voice of thunder to the performance of dutics too 
long delayed, ox only partially and reluctantly performed. 
The telegraph and the rail will speedily give us such a 
grasp of India as will render invasion from without 
hopeless, and prolonged rebellion within impossible ; but 
those symbols of knowledge and power wilt do moxe, they 
will not only impart that necessary clement to progress— 
aecurity—but they will directly promoto in the most pow- 
erful manner, commerco and gonoral enlightenment. 


# “ Novor aince its discovory has tho oloolria tolograph played so 
important and daxing a 7éle ag it now doos in India, Withou, it tho 
Commandor-in-Chiof wold loso tho offoct of half his force, It has 
served him bettor than ct wight aym, By it ho is onabled to direct 
the march of his battalions, tho movomonts of his artillery and 
cavalry, to receive nows of thoy successes, 0 survoy, as it woro, at 
any ono timo tho whole position of his army and of ils auxiliarics, Lo 
communicate with tho Governor-Gonoral and with his subordinate 
generals, to sift the truth from tho falsohood of native information, 
to learn what posts ave likcly to bo throatonod, whore the enomy 
ave in forgo, Lo sparo his sta and his messongova, and yot lo sond 
mossages with clearness and dospnish. So much for ila importanco, 
As to the daving action of tho tolograph, which includes, of course, 
thoao who direct it, I ncod only opservo that in this war, for tho first 
time, a telographio wire has boon carviod along wndor fire and through 
the midst of a hostile country. Part passx, from post to post it has 
moved on with our artillery, aud scarealy has tho Conmandor-in. 
Chiof established,his head-quartors al any spol whore ho intonded lo 
atay for a fow days whon the post and tho wire wero catablished also, 
Tho lolegsaph waa brought inte communication with tho Governor. 
gonoral at Allahabad, with Outram at the Alumbagh, with Culeutla, 
Madras, Bombay, and the most romoto districis over which the 
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I am strongly impressed with the belief that when thé 
means of intercommunication are improved in India, that 
Manchester and other great manufacturing towns will be 
induced to send English agents into the interior of the 
country to purchase the raw materials, especially cotton, on 
the spot where they axe produced, instead of receiving as 


ayslom is distributed, It is mainly to the zeal, onergy, and ability 
of » young officer of the Bongal Engincers, Lioutonant Patrick 
Stowart, that theso advantages aro due, Ilo is assisted, it is true, 
by a few men, but ho it is who devises ond suporintonds the exeou- 
tion and tho extension of the line from place to place, At one time 
his men are chased for miles by the cnemy's cavalry—at another 
time they are attacked by the Sowars, and they and the wires are 
cut into pieces—again, their clectric batteries are smashed by the 
fire of a gun, or thoir cart knocked to pieces by a round shot, but 
still they work on—croep ovor arid plains, across watercourses, span 
rivers, and piorce jungles, till one after another rude poles raiso 
alofé their slonder burden, and the quick needle vibrates with its 
silent tongue amid the thunder of the artillofy. Whule Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was at Cawnporo he could learn from Sir James Outram the 
results of an attack before the enomy had disnppoared from tho fiold. 
As he advancod towards Lucknow, the lino was carried with or soon 
after him; a tont was pitched noav his, a holo was dug in the ground 
and filled with wator, and down cvopped the wiro from the polo 
stuck up in haste, dived into the wator otlor-liko, tho simple magnet, 
was arranged, tho battery sot in play, and at oneo the stecl movod 
responsivo to every touch. Owing to the extrome dryness of tho 
atmosphere and tho powor of the sun—which at this season bakes 
the oarth like a brick, tho insulation of tho curvent is noarly com- 
plete. The wire ia thick, and issnot protected by non-conducting 
coatings of any kind ; it is tvistod round tho top of a rndo pole, 15 
or 16 feet high, and, undor ordinary states of tho atmosphero, it is 
found to answor perfectly. We had not been very long in tho 
Dilkoosha cro we saw, in dim perspective, the lino of posis advancing 
towards us, and soon the wire was slipped into ono of tho drawing- 
room windows, and now it is al full work, suerounded dy all the 
shattered splondour of the palace, inquiring after the Ghoorkas, 
asking for more of something or othor, exchanging ideas between 
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at ptesont the goods at the port of shipment through the 
slow, expensive, and inefficiont system of barter of the 
native traders, and that other persons of intelligence may 
be induced to scttle in a country possessing very varicty 
of climate, and producing indigenously overy product 
necessary or agreeable to man, India, unlike our colonics, 
is a densely peopled country, and labour is abundant and 
cheap, an able-bodivd labourer is paid 8d. por diem, and 
it is computed that three ablo-bodied mon do as much in 
the field as-one gdod labourer in this country. 

In India there is ‘no field for the bono and muscle of 
the English peasant, what is wanted is the capital, the 
enterprise, the qkill of England to direct tho many millions 
of willing hands hanging listlessly in idlencss to explore 
the resources of a country known to be rich in minoral 
treasures, and possessing a soil capable of returning three 
harvests in the year to the most rude and ineflicient 
husbandry. 

Mach discussion has recently taken place in Parliamont 
and elsewhere regarding the European colonization of 
India; and a Committce of the House of Comihons has 


Six Colin and Lord Canning, or flurrying along a newspaper message 
lo yourself, amid tho whistle of the bullet, tho ronr of tho round 
shot, and all the fovorish scenes of war."— Limos’ Special Corre. 
spondent,” before Lucknow, 0th March, 1858. 

«What a glorious thing it would Shave hoon, had tho Huphiates 
Valloy Railway ond the Seindo and Punjaub Railway been necom- 
plished facts ab the timo of the presont insurrection, Tlow it would 
have ‘ustonished tho Natives’ to havo soon a gallant British Anmy 
landed at Lehoro, within 2 month of the outhreak taking pleco! 
and yot such a thing would havo beon possible, supposing tho 

: Electric Tolograph to have boon. also comploted go us to catablish an 
clecizio mossengor bolween the Tndus and the Thames.*—" Lahore 
Chronicle,” 
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been appointed to investigate the subject—this is signifi- 
cant, but much more attention is at this moment concon- 
trated on the impending changes in the form of the Tlome 
Government of Indiag, but the consideration of the future 
of India ought not to be dwarfed to mere questions of the 
machinery of the administration, It*has been well xe- 
marked that “ There ought to be another movement, the re- 
sult of which may ercate an influerice in that possession of 
the Crown only second to that which may be expected to 
result from good government, and that*is, the throwing 
open of India to British enterprise—in short, the begin- 
ning of the colonisation of that comtry. We have occu- 
pied India, we have ruled it, well or ill, ee the case may 
be, but we have never thoroughly ondeavoured to inocu- 
late it with our commercial spirit, We have never sought 
to apply to it the principle which has actuated us in our 
dealings with our colonies ; we"have never sought to 
colonise. Arguments, weighty cnough in their way, have 
been used against the adoption of this principle, and which 
go to show the impossibility of establishing a large Euro- 
pean population in India, owing to difficulties connected 
with climate and habits. But with a view to working out 
a systom of colonisation, such as can alone be adopted in 
India, it is not indispensable to have a large Huropean 
population, It is not European labour that is wanted in 
Hindostan in order to develop its vast resources, but it is 
the European, and, above all, tho English mind that is 
required for that purpose. It is knowledge, capability of 
teaching the native cultivator of the soil how best to avail 
himself of its productiveness ; it is the application of Euro- 
pean science and skill to the art of production thatis needed 
to bring the growth of cotton, indigo, sugar, and tea of India 
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into velatiye proportion with its acres and its capabilities. 
You dot the whole of that country with European admi- 
nistrators, magistrates, judges, residents, and soldioys. 
Why for every Englishman in the service of the Govorn- 
ment should there not bethreo or four xopresentatives of the 
English capitalist, in the shape of scientific agriculturists 
and commercial agents? ‘Lhere is nothing to prevont the 
training and transipission from this country at an early 
age of a class of men of this description, who would be 
able to meet the climatic difficulties of life in India quite 
as well as civil servants and military mon; and, if due 
attention be paid to quality, there need be no necessity for 
numbers in such a system of colonisation, Something of 
this kind was done in our West Indian possessions, whors 
a comparatively few Turopean supervisors of African 
labour croated colonies which in their day sont homo 
millionaires who used & rival the nabobs of tho goldon 
time of the pagoda-tree. It is not, thercfore, so very rash 
an assertion to say that, by means of on intolligont and 
well-directed European colonisation, a new ‘orn may be 
inaugurated in India which would gradually ameliorate 
the condition of the native population, aot favourably 
upon the existing tenure of land, and operate on our 
establishment in India by thoso moral and commercial 
influences which will tend moye surely and more readily 
to amalgamate her with our ompire than the presence of a 
wmillion of soldiers, or the most perfoot machinery of 
government which the art of man can devise.” 

Tho plains of India are unfit for European settlers, 
further than as masters of labourers; but in the capacity of 
coffee, indigo, and, above all, cotton planters, zomindars, 
manufacturers, clerks, master artificers, contractors, trades- 
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men, there is room for an enormous increase of numbers, 
and every encouragement ought to be given to their settling 
in the country. 

The Ifimalayan and Intor-Ilimalayan regions are 
wonderfully adapted” for the European constitution, 
They are as snlubrious, and generally cooley than a 
great portion of Australia. Europeans can, if they 
choose, work in the open air, in proof of which it ig 
stated that the strongest built house at one of the hill 
stations was constructed entirely by European soldiers, 
without any native aid whatever. 

‘The offspring of pure European parents brought up in 
the hills does not degenerate. Ample proof exists in 
many fine young mon and women now in the country. 

Hast Indians do not degenerate in the hills; on the con- 
trary, they improve. ‘hose not confined to the desk have 
often a fine colour in their cheeks? 

In Australia, there is no navigable river with the ox- 
ception of the Murray, to a limited extent, few running 
streams, no water power, very little fertile soil, the climate 
is arid, the whole continent does not produce one single 
indigenous odible fruit, root, or grain, the vory timber is 
so heavy and hard thet it sinks in water, and turns the 
edge of carpenters’ tools not specially made for the purpose. 

The Kangra and many other valleys of the Himalayas 
are of great fertility. If them we seo the astonishing 
spectacle of the productions of the temperate and torrid, 
zones growing side by side, the creeping rose intertwining 
its branches with the bamboo, ‘and the wild violet 
and tulip flowering round the roots of the plantain. 
Further in the inteior, there are inexhaustible forests 
of pine; a rich vegetable loam, on which all the fruits 
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and vegetables of Europe will thrive in perfection. 
In Kanawur, the vino unpruned, uncultivated, growing 
like a bramble in the hedges, yields a grapo unoqualled in 
the world. Water power overyyhere abounds. Tho 
wool trade might bo increased to any amount. Gold is 
found in fine dust; but only at the confluence of cortain 
streams. What is still more yaluablo than gold,—iron 
and coal exist in the hills; the former in pxtraordinary 
abundance. Following the lead of the Government, Eu- 
ropean enterprisé has already made some progross in the 
cultivation of the toa plant in the hilly regions of India. 

Along the Himalaya yange, thore is not a hill slopo from 
8,000 to 6,000 fect in elovation, which is not more or loss 
adapted for tea cultivation, India can, and will, one day, 
supply the world with that commodity, , 

From Deyrah to Kashmere, various localities presont 
themselves in every scnso calculated for the growth of tho 
tea plant, Simla and Kussowlie, alrondy possessing during 
the summer a considerable number of rosidents, would 
afford a limited markot on the spot. Tho vogotation hero 
resembles that of tho locality whore tho plant is found 
growing spontaneously, and tho climate is, in my opinion, 
from a considerable experionce, not to be surpassed. 

The great drawback to investments in the cultivation of 
the tea plant is the circumstance that no return can be 
expected for tho first five yours, the plant requiring that 
time to arrive at maturity. ‘Those having other resources 
might, however, venture with overy prospect of obtaining 
a profitable retwin. Located in these favoured rogions 
and surroungled by all the charms of rural life, a few Euro« 
pgans might in time become holders of extensive trncts of 
land, which would, hy improved. modes of inigation and 
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cultivation, enable them to realise considerable profits. 
Government is always ready to facilitate the settlemont of 
European families at any point of this extensive chain of 
mountains ; and some,measures, we believe, have been 
adopted by the government of the Punjaub for affording 
Europeans every,assistance in scttling down near Kangra, 
or in the lesser ranges, where the fir, chestnut, and plane 
abound. |, 

The number of chests of tea brought to the hammer ar 
Almora in December, 1855, amounted td 908, containing 
9,612 lbs, and 6 ozs. Of these, 587 chests were purchased 
by Europeans, and 871-by natives. One hundred and 
three chests were bought by residents in, the Punjaub, 
where the new teas are especially appreciated ; 96 for the 
North Weetern Provinces ; 16 for Nainee Tal; and 822 
for Almora and its visitors. The natives who bought were 
all residents of Almora or Nainée Tal. Three kinds of 
green tea (gunpowder, young Hyson, and Hysonskin) and 
three kinds of black (Souchong, Pouchong, and Bohea) 
were sold at Almora, and fetched per pound:— 


High, Low, Aver. 
Gunpowder .. 4, Rs. 4 12 Rnd 8 Rat 8 2 
Young Hyson «, , 4 85 1 8 , 214 6 
Hysonskin,.. «+ 4 9 7% , 0 5 ,, 0 8 20 
Souchong .. +» , 215 5 1 1,4, 2 911 
Pouchong .. se y ol 11, 01 , 1 210 
Bohn ss 0. 09,07, 0 710 


The quantity sold at Deyra amounted to 808 chests, 
containing 3,588 lbs. 8 ozs., of which"290 chests were 
bought by Europeans, and 18 only by natives.. None but 
black tea (Souchong and Pouchong) was offered, and 
realized very high prices, viz. :— 
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High. Low. Aver. 

Sonchong .. Bs,5 4 0 RaQ 4 ORn2 8 i 

Pouchong-. 212 0, 165 0,110 2 

Nearly all the second class or cheap teas wore purchased 
by natives, showing that all that is wanted are sufficiontly 
low prices to create a great demand. Those that now rule 
are still too high for natives, and must continue to he called 
“fancy” ones, 8 that the speculation must pay hand- 
somely. : 

The Kangra teas were disposed of at Hooshesarpoor in 
the month of January, 1856, 

The following information regarding the oultivation of 
tea in the Kangra Hills is taken from the Report of the 
Administration of the Punjaub for 1855-56 ;— 

* The cultivation of tea by Government in, the Kangra 
Hills is flourishing under tho superintendence of Doctor 
Jameson; the article*is of good quality, and is ongerly 
bought up at high prices, Tho following is the result of 
the sales (held in tho spring) for tho two lnat yoprsi— 


lba., Ra A. Pi 

1854-55 . 1,628 8,140 10 8 
or £814 0 0 

1855-66 . 5,077 6,854 8 10 
or £08) 0 0 


‘ Rs, A. P, 2a ad 
Aveyage price per Ib, , 16 7. 0 2 Bf 
Expenditure . . « « Rupeos 8,502 or £860 por annum, 


There is a largo quantity of Jand in the Kangra district 
fit for this culture, and efforts aro being made to induce 
the peasants to undertake the oultivation,” # 

It is‘exactly stventy years sinde tho first scttlors landed 
on the shores of Sydney Cove. They had for many yoars 
to struggle against a host of troubles, Amongst othor 

* Respeoting Grants of Land vide Appendix D. 
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difficulties, they were frequently threatened with starva- 
tion. Aged men tell the stranger how, in their boyhood, 
the inhabitants of Sydney were placcd on a daily allowance 
of biscuits and salt perk, how tea was sold for its weight 
ja silver, the silyer being put in ono scale and the tea in 
the other. 

How then does it come to pass that Australia has become 
the most valuable of owr colonics; thit she exports more 
wool than all the rest of the world put together; that she 
has immense vineyards and hop gardens; that she is culti- 
vating cotton with success; that she has glass houses and 
potteries ; that sho manufactures woollen fabrics ; while in 
that part of India most fit for colonization, the traveller 
meets with few marks of European civilization ? 

The reason is simply this, that in Australia emigration 
has becn encouraged and rewarded by Government, while 
in India it has been until lately dreaded and repressed. 

In Australia, up to the year 1880, every free immigrant 
who could show that he had brought out to the colony 
money, or property of any description, to the value of 
(500, reccived a free grant in perpetuity of a section of 

oe s of land, After a certain lapse of time, all im- 

ts. such as clearing, stumping, fences, building, 

ued; if of £500 valuation, he received another 

e@ same size; if of £1,000, two sections ; and 

likewise received convict labour free of all 

cept the ordinary rations; and many other 

advantages, Many thalf pay and retired officers of the 

army and navy were made Magistrates, or received small 

appointments under Government, which brought them in 
from £100 to £800 per annum. 

In India, up to the year 1883, no white man could settle 
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without a licenso from tho East Indian Company. Tho 
license was removable, and the holder subject to deporta- 
tion at the will and pleasure of Government, ‘This law, 
I am told, still applies, although acver enforced, in our 
newly-acquired provinces, viz., the Punjaub, Nagpore, 
Burmah, Oude, ”* iv 

So recent is our acquaintance with those portions of our 
widely-extended déminions best adapted fox the residence 
of Europeans that at the neighbouring stations of Bareilly, 
Moradabad, and Shahjchanpore, tho existence of the beau- 
tiful lake at Nainee Tal was as much a mystery, up to 15 
years ago, as were the sources of the Nigor. 

Perhaps there is no part of India which approximates so 
much to a European colony as Simla, which is about 
8,000 feet above the lovel of the sea, and situtted on the 
lower Himalayas, overlgoking the extensive plains watered 
and bounded by tho Sutlej and Jumna, 

Asweascend the first elevation towards Simla, flowers and 
shrubs of our own land surround us till wo descend the 
precipitous road to Sabathoo, lore the fir-fringed forests, 
which form so striking a feature in tho ICussowlio Hills, 
disappear ; and we pass through barvon racks here and thare 
dotted with some solitary specimen of tho vogetablo world, 
Approaching Simla, the shades and appearances of tho 
vegetation which abound at Kussowlio, with slight varia- 
tions, again appear; and as we cntor Simla, nothing can 
exceed the pleasing variety which greets the traveller from 
the plains, Varieties of the pine, including tho gigantic 
deodar ox Himalayan cedar, the oak, and many other 
timber trees—the apricot, the apple, the cherry, and 
other frnit trees are natives of the soil intersporsed with 
black currant and yaspberry bushes, and amongst the 
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flowcying shrubs, the ‘shododendron is the most conspicu- 
ous, which here attains to the size of a tree, and in the 
months of April and May, covered with large crimson 
blossoms, and growing in groves along the hill-sides, adds 
at once a novel and beautiful feature to the sceno, Simla 
is a paradise as-to climate compared with the heat of the 
plains between April and June, There, amid cloud 
and tho grateful shade of fir-fringed “elevations, the ex- 
hausted frame inhales the fresh breezo from the broad snow 
belt of the Hindoo Koosh, and one insensibly forgets all 
about the fever heat of Delhi or Agra, The bazaar at 
Simla is well supplied at all seasons ; and living, although 
expensive compared to the cheapness of the Dooab, is less 
than one-half the sum at which similar comforts could be 
seoured in Europe. ‘The sconery during a fine day ic 
magnificent, the plains, 7,000 feet below, and at 80 miles 
distance, appear like a map, while the devious course oj 
the river Sutlej is discernible as far as the eye can reach. 
Fields and villages appear distinctly marked out in 
the Inndscape, Here and there a blue line'of mist, fol- 
lowing the irregular course of the latcral ridges which 
extend into the plain, marks tho course of some pure spring 
whose sweet waters are pouring down to cool the parched 
sufferers below. Irom the sub-Himalayan range, the great 
Saul Forest descends into the plain of Bengal, and affords 
another quarter inviting enterprise, Tho area of this forest 
has been roughly estimated at fifteen hundred miles, This 
js truly 9 land of promise, looking to the demand for timber 
for the Punjaub and other Railways, and the steady 
market throughout the year for local requirements. 

At Simla, a resident pays much more in yearly ground 
yent for his land than he could buy it for, out and out, 
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in many of the English colonics, and is hampered by 
many restrictions as to cutting down timber on his own 
estate; and pays for labour at a rate much above what 
it not only costs in the neighboyring nativo statos, but 
in the adjoining British possessions, 

It is a strange anomaly that the Engt India Company 
should, with their usual liberality, haye obtained for thoir 
officers privileges ‘in regard to land in certain of the Eng- 
lish colonies, which privileges they partly withhold in 
their own dominions. By goneral orders of the Governor 
General in Council, dated the 18th January, 1854, a 
yemission in the purchase of land is granted according to 
the following scale:— * 


Field Officers, of 25 years’ service . . . £600 
Do. do. of 20 » » os + * 500 
Do. do. of Ubyporloss . . . . . 400 

Captains of 20 years’ service, or upwards . 400 

Captains of 15, or less . . . . . + + 800 

Subalterns of 20, or upwards . . . . . 800 

Subnlterns of 7, or upwards . . . 1 « + 200 

In alittle work called “ The Settler's Home,” tho price of 
land is stated as follows in the undor-mentioned colonics ~~ 


ooococeo 
eceoccoce 


Bea ad 
Nova Scotia por acre. oe. OLD 
Cape Breton ye oe. O19 
New Brunswick a see O82 8 
Canada rr oa « 0 6 0 
The Cape . ig oe. 020 
Natal 9 see 0206 
New Zealand i, +. 200 
Australia tir: oe. 100 
Van Dieman’s Land =, * >- 100 
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The 3 upset pyice in Ceylon is also £1 per acre; and in 
the United States of America, it is a dollar, 

In India, however moderate the nominal price of land 
might be, while the purchase in fee-simple is impossible, 
the number of Englishmen of capital and enterprise will be 
comparatively few who will select the most highly fayoured 
regions for their Lares and Penates, where neither they 
nor their descendants could ever become the undoubted 
lords of the soil they themselves might recleiat from the 
wildexness, 

But even under existing circumstances cotton-planters 
and agents would find in the plains profitable occupation— 
while tea-planters, timber-merchants, and dealers in wool 
would have in the hills an ample scope for their capital 
and energy.- 

The policy of tho East India’ Company was no doubt 
dictated formerly by a praiseworthy and benevolent desire 
to protect the mld Hindoo from European oppression, and 
also perhaps, they had the example of the rebellion of the 
United States of America before their eyes. 

It is now admitted that the extensive introduction of 
railways and other improved means of communication ‘are 
essential not only to the defence and peaceful possession of 
India, but to the developmentof her resources, and the influx 
of white emigration with Huropean capital and enterprise 
,would, it is apparent, vastly increase the value of these 
modern improvements, and ‘enhance the power of the state 
to overawe the disaffected, and to encourage the well- 
affected and industrious. * The railways would make the 
action of government, whether for punishment or protec- 
tion, equally prompt and efficacious, while the moral 
influence of the skill and enterprise of the European 
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settlers would powerfully promote the development of 
the resources of the soil, and the progross of the people in 
commeree and civilization. 

Europeans can live anywhere,in India, but in the 
Himalayan regions alone can they live and enjoy life as 
they do in Englartd. Railways once praperly established 
one hundred thousand Europeans located in the hills 
might alike defy ‘native treason at Dolhi, and Russian 
aggression from the steppes of Asia. Many European 
officers and soldiers, men with large families ave willing to 
spend the remainder of their lives on the Himalayan 
slopes. Give them but the same privileges granted to 
them in the colonies, and all difficultics in tho way of 
colonization will speedily disappear, 

The saying of life, and therefore of moneys that would 
accrue by haying the reserve of the European army 
cantoned in the hills if evident, 

Great good would also result from settling in the hill 
regions, time-expired men of European regiments, The 
veteran soldiers who as invalids perform garrison duty in 
the plains, and end their days at such places as Buxar 
and Chunar, in comparativo idlenoss and discomfort, might 
lead pleasant and useful lives in tho hills, where not only 
would their own existence be prolonged, but their children 
might be rearod to supply the place of their fathers in the 
effective ranks of their countrymen, 

Should the passing cloud of the Sepoy mutiny hayo 
aroused the heart and mind pf England to the greatness 
of her mission in the East, the blood of our countrymen 
will not have been shed in vain, and greater and moro 
enduring triumphs will be achieved than even the capture 
of Delhi or the relief of Lucknow. 


APPENDIX, 


EQUIVALENTS IN INDIAN AND ENGLISH CURRENCY. 


12 Pie = 1 Anna = 14d. 

16 Amnas == 1 Rupee = 2s, 

100,000 Rupees = 1 Lac = £10,000. 

100 Lacs == 1 Crore = £1.000,000, 
ey eo 


EQUIVALENTS IN INDIAN AND ENGLISH WHIGIITS. 


80 Tolas == 1 Seer == 2 lbs. 
40 Scerg * == J Maund = 80 lbs. 
28 Mounds == 2240 Ibs. = 1 ton. 
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APPENDIX A. 


MEMORANDA ON TIE EXTERNAL TRADE 
OF SCINDE TOR 1856-57, 


With « Sketch of its Progress sines the Conquest, by the 
Deputy Collector of Customs, 


1. The external trade of Scinde for the past official year 
(1866-57) is distinguished by somo encourfging features 
highly promising to the commorce of the province, 

The value of the aggregate trade, exclusive of Govern- 
ment stores, amounts to Rs, 1,42,01,879, showing sm 
increase over the previons year’s trade, valued at Rs. 
1,23,42,587, of Rs. 18,59,842, equivalent lo 15 per cont, 
and detailed as follows :-— 


: Imronrts, 
Merchandize . , #., Rs, 66,47,169 
Treasure. 6 6 8 ee 2,09,488 


— 56,657 
Which compared with the import value 
of the previous ye... . . . Re, 68,98,184 


. * ety 
Exhibits an inovease of 4 6 6 4 a §,58,628 
Or 9 pex cent. a 


Exrorrs, 
Merchandize . . . . Rs, 78,46,406 
Treasure. . . . » « , 98,816 








14,45 ,222 

Which compared with the export value 
of the previous year»... . 60,44,408 
Shews an increase OFS lyre G- Bb ah cd 14,00,819 
Or 2% per cent. — 


2. Contrasting the value of the trade of 1886-57 with 
its value, on an average of the fivo preceding years, thore 
is an increase in imports of Rs. 18,79,229, or 25 por cent, 


: 


iva- 
tho past 


m 


Tixport 
inerensos and decreases 


it 


Comparative Statements 
iof Articles of Import and 
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6. The result of the past year’s trade which these 
tables oxhibit, cannot be viewed otherwise than as very 
satisfactory, when it is considered that the trade of the 
preceding year, 1855-56, with which, it is compared, had, 
by the cixcumstances of war, “been stimulated into unusual 
activity ; to such a degree that the value of the exports in 
1855-56 exceeded by 74 per cent, the value of the exports 
of the year preceding. 

6, Had there been, therefore, no improvement in the 
past year’s trade, «it would not have been remarkable, as 
it would have been only reasonable to expect that, when 
the trade should no longer be influenced by unnatural 
causes, it would gradually relapse into its normal condition, 

%. It is not improbable that the effects of the shock 
which Russian commerce and agriculture had ,sustained 
will, for some time to come, continue to act favorably on, 
Indian trade; and had n&t counteracting influences arisen, 
owing to the disturbed state of Afghanistan and the 
Persian war, exciting’ distrust ond alarm in the mind of 
the trader, it is extremely probable that the trade of tho 
past year would haye shown a yery much larger incrensa, 

8. By the removal of some of these by river steamors 
to the Persian Gulf, steam communication by the Indus 
was, for a time, entirely suspended, causing further intor- 
ruption to commerce. 

9, But the trade with Afghaitistan shews, nevertheless, 
considerable improvement. In the articles Wool and 
Munjeet, there is an increase, in the former of Rs. 
9,02,795, and in the latter Rs, 8,71,608; and the trader 
atates that had the peace of the country not been disturbed, 
the trade, from the encouraging state of the markets, must 
have been very great, independent of the general back- 


wardness of the season. 
ad 
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10, Although a fact, that the quantity of land oceupiod 
in the production of Oi] Seed has been immensely increased 
in Scinde and the Punjaub, the value of Oil Seed oxported 
in the past year falls short of the value of the previous 
year’s export by Rs. 1,561,936 or 1] per cont. 

11. This cqn only be accounted for by supposing that 
the produce of the Punjaub did not find exit by the Indus. 
In the previous year Government were the purchasers of 
the Punjaub Linseed Crop, which was forwarded to Kur- 
yachee, . “. 

12. In Saltpetre the increase is Rs. 1,68,468 or 86 por 
cent, 

18. The articles of decreased import are Indigo, Drugs, 
and Grain. The former suffered by the interruption of 
the xiver pommunication by steamers. 

14, During the activity of the Russian War a large 
quantity of Scindé Wheat was ékported to England wa 
Bombay. Peace probably rendered further speculation 
in the article umemuncrative, f 

16, With a large increased export in the products 
which seck a European market, there is a simultancous 
falling off in the import of British manufacturos; viz., in 
piece goods, of Cotton, Silk, and Woollen, amounting to 
Rs, 1,81,870; and in manufactured metals, Rs, 10,572. 
The disturbed state of Afghanistan may be considered as 
the chicf catse of this dedtense, 

16, The decrease in the importation of Sugar may be 
attributed to increased production in Scinde and the Pun- 
jaub; and of raw Silk, to a large increased supply chiofly 
from Bokhara, whence an extensive trade in the article has 
suddenly sprung up, placing Scinde in’the position of an 
exporter of raty Silk instead of an importer, as heretofore, 
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17. In Salt the decrease in the export to Calcutta is 
to be attributed to the high rates of freight prevailing at 
Bombay, in consequence of the Coyeanment demand for 
tonnage to the Persian Gulf 

18. A, remarkable, because novel, feature in the past 
year’s trade, is the fact of the caports*exceading the 
imports by Rs, 4,88,565 or 7 per cent, ; 

19, With an export trade, which in the anurse of two 
yems has considerably more than doubled itself, without 
improved facilities of communication; —and it would be a 
bold undertaking to attempt to smooth the rugged moun- 
tain passes, across which the greater portion of the trade 
of Seinde is borne ;—what may we not oxpect when these 
where practicable shall have been introduced. Though 
railways may not yet awhile ascond into Afghanistan, 
they will divert the Afghan from his mountain track into 
the yalley of the Indus; thore relieve him of his burthen ; 
and save him a further tedious journey of some hundred 
miles, 

20, To doubt the immediate effect of roads and rail- 
roads on tho commerce of the country, would be equi- 
valent to denying that diminution in the price of commo- 
dities would have no tendency to increase consumption, 

21, The carliest period for which thero are records of 
the entire trade of Scinde dates from 1847-48, T'rom the 
conquest in 1848, up to that time, no exact estimate of the 
extent of the trade can be formed; but as, from 1847-48, 
we find that about three-fourths of the export trade of 
Scinde went to Bombay, it may be rensonably inferred 
that a Ike. proportion took the same direction from the 
period of the conquest, forward. 

22 Admitting this to have been the case, a sufficiently 
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approximate estimate of the value of the trade during the 
above interval can be formed from the Bombay returns of 
trade, which show the value of the imports from, and ex- 
ports to Scinde, from Bombay, to have been from 1848 to 
1857, as follows :— 


Statement showing the Trade of Scinde with Bombay 
since 1848-44, , 





‘xports from| Imports into 
Yoars. | Bombay to [Bombay from! 
Scinde, Scinde, 





1844-46 | 21,78,888 | 3,66,464 


Rs. ‘Rs, 
1848-441 18,91,748 | 1,87,054 
As per Bombay 


1845-46 | 81,381,164 | 6,91,989 Returns, 

1846-47 | 20,45,550 | 18,88,222 

1847-48 92 98, 7108 18,86,118 

1848-49 27, 74,, 306 9,17,61 Includes‘trade with 
1849-50 ‘8B, 87,995 | ,9,07,65 Guzerat, 

1850-51 38,36, 765+) 14,84,860 


1861-52 | 48,97;889 | 16,76,828 | ,As per Kurrachee 
1852-53 48, 18, 47 81,61,112 Returns. 
1853-54 45,416,429 83,62,907 

1854-55 | 61,76,198 | 27,02,680 

1855-66 | 56,81,212 | 58,74,820 

1856-57 } 52,27,429 | 66,97,546 











28. yom this table we find that in 1848-44, the value 
of the exports from Scinde to Bombay amounted to 
1,87,054; dnd the imports to Rs, 18,91,748 ; by adding 
to it a fourth as the probable proportion of the trade of 
Scinde with other placer, we have Rs. 2,33,817, as the 
probable value of the general export trade of the province 
in 1843-44, and Rs. 17,839,679 as its import value. 

24. In 1847-48, fic years therealter, when the regis- 
tration of the trade of Seinde commenced, the yalue of the 
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. t) 
exports to all places had risen to Bs, 15,47,808, or 562 
per cent.; and the imports to Rs, 28,78,720, or 71 per 
cent., during the four years. In the two succeeding years, 
there is a considerable falling off in the cxports; but a 
more than counterbalancing incréase in the value of 
imports.’ 

25, In 1851- 52, the export trade again revives, its 
value amounting in that year to Rs, 24,41,228, or 58 per 
cent.,in excoss of the exports of 1847-48 ; afd the imports 
to Rs, 48,92,20%, or 70 per cent. over the imports of the 
same year, 

26, In the following year, 1852-58, the trade, particn- 
larly in exports, shows an extraordinary improvement, 
these having risen in value to Rs, 87,63,876, or 54 por 
cent, over the exports of the yoar precoding, whilst the 
imports show an increase of only 10 per cent. 

2% In 1853-54, there is no jroproventteitt 3 in the export 
trade; it nevertheless maintains itself, whijst the imports 
show a falling off of 5 per cent, : 

28, In 1864-55, the yalue of the exports diminishes 
8 per cent., whilst the imports show an increase of 18 
per cont. 

29. In 1855-56, the trade again takes an extraordinary 
leap, the value of the exports having risen to Rs, 60,44,403, 
and the imports to Rs, 62,098,184; the former equivalent 
to an increase of 74, and tha datter of 9 powcent over the 
trade of the year preceding, 

80, In 1866-57, thero is a still further increase ; 
the value of tho exports in’ this year, haying risen to 
Rs. 78,45,222, or 22 per cent, in excess of the year pre- 
ping. 3 and the imports to Rs, 68,56,657, or 9 per cont 
excess. 
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81. The following is a tabular statement of the value 
of the import and export tiade with all places, since 
1847-48 -— * 


on 








Yonrs. Imports, Exports, , Total, 
f° 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 


1847-48 | 28,78,720 | 15,47,808 | 44,26,028 
1848.49 | 34,97,167 | 10,71,889 | 45,68,496 
1819-50 | 41,904,141 | 11,48,788 ,| 68,387,924 
1850-61 | 42,58,816 | 19,64,618 | 62,22,984 
1851-82 | 48,92,202 | 24,412,228 | 78,838,480 
1852-58 | 63,56,908 | 87,63,876 | 91,20,284 
1858-54 | 60,87,984 | 87,638,107 | 88,51,041 
1854-65 | 87,51,967 | 84,68,987 | 72,20,004 
1855-56 |* 62,908,134 | 60,44,408 | 1,28,42,587 
1856-57-| 68,56,657 | 78,485,222 |1,42,01,879 


> 














82. On what may be considered good data, it has been 
shown, that the estimated value of the general export trade 
of Scindo in 1848-44, the period of the conqnest, was 
Rs, 2,838,817; and ite registered yaluc in 1856.57, 

Rs. '78,46,222 ; an inovease equivalent to 8,050 per cent. 
The valuc of the import trade with Bombay in 1848-44, 
was Rs, 18,91,748, and its registered value in 1856-57, 
Rs, 52,27,429, showing an increase of 247 per cent. 

83, It has been supposed? that our occupation of Scinde 
had the effect of diverting to Kurrachee a large portion 
of the trade of Sonmeance in Mckran, to which port it 
was understood the Afghan merchants resorted with their 
wool and other produce, to avoid the exorbitant exactions 
of the Ameers. Such, however, would not appear to 
have been the ease, as we find from tho Bombay Returns 
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of Trado, that the value of tho imports trom Sonmeanee 
into Bombay, in 1848-44, amounted to Rs, 11,126 only, 
or, on an average of four years from 1848, to Rs, 6,917. 
The preaent value of the trade of Sonmeanee, including 
other ports in Mekran, with *Bombay, is, exports 
Rs. 8,22,572, and imports, Rs. 1,86, 589, The trade of 
Scinde, then, with reference at least to “Soumennee, has 
not been diverted,,but created. 

84, There are few cixeumstances connected with India 
more remarkable than the rapidity with which a trade can 
be increased, notwithstanding the many obstacles, both 
physical and moral, which oppose its progress; yet a 
slight increase of demand, and consequently of price, 
oftentimes increases, in a wonderful dogree, the export of 
some particular commodities. 

85. here are two periods by which, under differont 
circumstances, thougl? in effect the-game, the export trado 
of Scinde is distinguished in a peculiar degree, demon- 
strating the above*proposition. 

86, In 1852-58, without, apparently, the existence of 
any unusual demand for any particular produce in the 
homo market, the exports from Scinde rose from Re. 
94,41,228 in 1851-52, to Re. 87,68,876, or 54 per cont, 
in 1852 53, 

87, In looking for the cause of so extraordinary an 
increase in one year, it seem# to be discovered in the hope 
held out to the traders by the proclamation of the Fairs, 
which, had they met with the encouragement they un- 
questionably merited; would have enabled the traders to 
dispose of their produce at Kurrachee, ip exchange for 
British manufactures 3 but the Afghan, who showed so 
ready an appréciation of the advantage of markets within 
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the province, was not rewarded, on arrival at the expected 
marts, by any display of British goods 3 so thet the benefit 
he had expected to reap by disposing of his goods at 
Kaurrachee, was lost: by the obligation forced upon him to 
proceed to Bombay, thereby increasing the value of his 
produce by a further journey to a digtant market, ond 
consequently dihinishing the profits of his investments, 

88, Though failure had marked the first year of the 
Fairs, througlf the backwardness of the Bombay dealers, 
their eventual success would seem still to,haye been che- 
rished, as the oxports of the succeeding year, though they 
had not increased, still maintained their position ; but in 
the third year of disappointment, that is, 1854-65, the 
exports fell off from Rs, 37,683,107 to Rs. 84,68,987, the 
only year since 1849-50 which does not show a progres- 
sive annual i increase ; and may we not find in this fact a 
practical manifestation of the prejudicial effects of crushed 
energy and enterprise? 

39. Again, when the Russian war gave a stimulus to 
trade, the exports in 1854-55 took a atill more extraardi- 
nary leap, having risen to Rs, 60,44,408 in 1855-56, or 
74 pex cent, 

In the following year they further rose to Rs.'78,45,222, 
or 22 per cent. 

40, It has been shown that, within the period of two 
yenis, the export trade of Seinde has risen in value from 
Rs. 84,68,987, in 1854-55, to Re, 78,456,222, in 1856-57, 
an increase equivalent to 112 per cent,, or 56 per cent. in 
each of the two years. 

41. Scinde became a British sieve in 1843; the 
value of its trada at that time is shown to jinjetbsen Rs. 
288,817. ‘The value of the trade of Bombay was in the 
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same yéar, exclusive of treasure, Rs, 11,74,54,884, In 
1855-56, twelve yéars thereafter, it amounted to Rs, 
15,54,68,229, being an increase in thirteen years of Rs. 
8,80,18,845, or 88 per cent. ‘ 

42, In the same period the value of the trade of Scinde 
has increased Rese 1,13,69,041, or 575 pg cent. 

43, But, as formerly remarked, more than three~fouths 

of the trade of Scinde passes through Bombay; 3 Bombay is 
indebted to Sciude for upwards of 119 lacs of Rupees, or 
nearly a millién and a quarter sterling of this increase. 
Deducting which fiom the value of her trade in 1855-56— 
the Bombay returns for 1856-57 have not yet been re- 
ceived—the increase in her trade duning the above period 
is reduced to 28 per cent, 
+ 44, Whilst, then, the trade of Scinde, despite the 
difficulties which encompass it, has advanced since the 
conquest 575 per ceht., the tradg*of Bombay, notwith- 
standing tho many improyements that have taken place in 
the interior of th8 country, and other advantages, has not 
increased, within the same period, more than 88 per cent, 
including her trade with Scinde. 

45, In the past year it has been scon, that the exports 
of raw silk from Scinde have incroased from Re, 8,761 to 
Rs. 8,16,418, or 90 fold, derived from a new and unex- 
pected source, Bokhara; having once taken! the direction 
of the Indus, this trade wil? not probably depart from it ; 
and having once established itself, may, if properly fos: 
tered, be increased to an iperedible degree, Take wool 
for an example: the value of the exports five years ago, 
amounted to Rs. 7,567,162; it now amounts to Re. 
51,16,908, an increase equivalent to 812 per cent, 

46, So also, in other products, Oil seeds, the export 
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value of which, five yenrs ago, was Rs, 1,49,029, now 
amounts to Rs, 12,47,827, or 787 per cont.; and had the 
produce of the Punjaub in the past year taken the route 
of the Indus, the valuo of oil seeds, oxporfed, would 
probably have been double that amount, 24,000 acres of 
land having, we are informed, been ufider linseed culti- 
vation, 

47, Without any additional facilities; but rather under 
adyerse cixcumstances, it is apparent that the commerce of 
Scinde is taking root and expanding in asufprising degree; 
and it is extremely probable that the present unhappy 
state of the North-west Provinces and Bengal, will have 
the effect of diocting the attention of the trader to the 
peaceful valloy of the Indus, Let commerce be once 
diverted from its old route, and, if there be any advan- 
tages in the new, it will not readily forsake it; ‘the diffi- 
culty lies in tuning if,dut of its ancient channel. 

48, It is gratifying to sec that Kurrachee, as a place 
of trade, is now beginning to attract the attention of mer- 
cantile men, two respectable mercantile firms having 
lately established thomsclves at Kun achec. 

49, One is very successfully directing his aitention to 
the raw produce of the province, and has made extensive 
purchases of wool, seeds, hides, homs and saltpetro—these, 
clenned, picked and assorted, have been hithorto forwarded 
to Bombay for shipment thefica to England; but dircet 
shipments are now being made from Kwrachee. The 
“Samuel Boddington” is now loading with » varicty of 
produce, including wool pressed by a scréw constructed 
by the firm of Messis, Warwick and Co, ; wool it js found 
can be picked and*assorted at Kwuacheo at a cost 15 per 
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cent, cheaper than at Bombay, the wages of labour being 
less, * 

50, ‘Chese firms have expressed thomselves much 
pleased with the prospocts of trade before them, Amongst 
other things, their attention is being’ directed to the refining 
of salipetre, with which the province abounds; and a 
gentlemen of capital has been invited from England, who 
is practically acquainted with the manufacture of indigo, 
which it is believed could be successfully’ prosceuted in 
the province, without the risks, from excessive moisture, 
which attends itg cultivation in Bengal. 

61, The cotton wool of Cutch, which adjoins the pro- 
vince of Scinde, whose last year’s exports to Bombay 
amounted to upwards of one-sixth the produce of the 
Bombay presidency, will probably eventually,be imported 
into Kwvachee as being the nearest maket, 

62 Two hydraulié presses adayted for the compression 
of any description of produce have latoly been imported 
from England, so that we have now the means of packing 
at Kurrachee, which will afford increased facilitios to 
direct exportation. 

68. A large quantily of Manchester piece goods of the 
value ‘of £8,000, has lately beon imported direct from 
Manchester. Ilad they arrived a month earlicr than they 
did, it is believed that the whole of the consignment could 
have been specdily sold. But the season had gone by. 
The importer seems very sanguine of success; he says he 
will soon show the Afghans that they can purchase cheaper 
fidm him, than«by proceeding to Bombay. He has sold 
a considerable portion of his goods at satisfactory prices 
to. both pa ties. 
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64, The traders seem to be much plensed at the 
prospect of a market at Kurrachee. They, the Afghans, 
say, “we have been in the habit of coming to Kumachee 
only once a year; but if we can find a market there, we 
shall be able to come two or threo times during the year ; 
and that the snow only will prevent us from doing so.” 

55. Two vessels for Marseilles, and two for the 
Mauritius, have been lately laden at Kurrachee, direct to 
these ports. Gne for London, and another for Bourbon, 
direct, are now being ladeng the former with a general 
cargo; the latter with wheat, ghee, grain, dholl, oil and 
salt fish, 

56, That Kurrachee must eventually become a great 
commercial entrepot, few who have given any attention to 
the subject will be disposed to doubt. It has been sug- 
gested that the inducement of a market at Kurrachee, held 
out by the proclamation of the faifs, ab once raised the 
yalue of exports 54 per cent. ; and that a little advance in 
the price of certain desoriptions of préduce has had the 
effect in these past two years, of considerably more than 
doubling the trade. 

57, Let Kurachee export her produce direct to the 
countries which consume il, and it will soon be seen that , 
the resources of tho countries cast and west of the Indus, 
are but in the dawn of development, 

58. It has been remarked that the effects of the 
Russian war gave an impetus to the trade of India; and 
thore can be no doubt that the commerce of Scinde bene- 
fitted by that impetus ; but a more heelthful, because 
natural, and permanent iiffluence is now beginning to 
develop itself, which will soon take root and fructify, 
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doing more for the improvement and extension of her 
cominerce than could be offected by any temporary or 
adventitious aid. 

59. That influence lics in the | independence of the 
commerce of Scinde, which is to Be attained by British 
merchants becoming resident in the province, by applying 
capital to the development of the vast nvineral and vege- 
table resources of the country; and exporting its produce 
direct to Europe. The immediate effect of this would be 
to increase theeprice of produce to the producer, and, 
conscquently the supply; for if 17 por cent.,—and there 
exists practical proof of its being so,—be the difference 
between shipping produce at Kurrachee direct to Europo, 
and sending it to Bombay for shipment thence, to that 
degr ce would the trade be encouraged, just as if the price 
of produce in England were to rise 17 per cent., or more, 
and so soon as the traters find that,they can procure ag 
cheap and equally good articles at Kurrachce as at Bombay, 
so surely will they wbandon tho latter market, 

60, The value of the trade of Scinde now amounts to 
a million and a half sterling, exclusive of the value of 
government stores. If it progress within the next four 

. yoars in the ratio of the past two, in 1860, even under 
present circumstances, it will oxcced threo millions ond 
a half sterling, or three-tenths, the present value of the 
trade of Bombay, deducting the value (Rs. 8,18,27,682) 
of her imports re-exported,—Scinde having no such 
feature in her trade, of any consequence, to give it a fic- 
titious value,~-and when the lines of railway in the 
Punjaub and Scindo shall bo*open to traffic; the river 
communication improved by convenient and poworful 
steamers; and the harbour made eligible for vessels of 
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deeper draft; and though last, not least, tho abolition of 
transié dutios in foreign territory, partioularly in Afghan- 
istan,—IKurrachee cannot fail to become one of the chief 
commercial cities of the ompire. 
P.M. DALZELL, : 
Deputy Collector of Customs. 


Kurracute Custom Housr, 
9th Septémber, 1857, 


‘ * 


\. i 
LNT" showing the Number and Tonnage of Sguare-vigged Vessels and Country Craft, which arrived at, and departed froin, the Ports of Scinde, from and to all places beyond the Brovince, from lst August, 1860, 


to 30th April, 1857, excluding Transport and Troop Ships, which 7 shown separately. r 
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B-B4. ei. io 9 
1854 a3} . (Signed) Pp. M. DALZELL, 
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APPENDIX B. 
TRADE WITH SCINDE AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


Despatoh from’ Hast’ India Company to the Governor of Bombay, 
i} { Y 





“Attaching as we do, (say the Honourable Court of 
Directors) gyent importance to tha development of the 
trade with Scindo, which the exporience of a very few 
years gives rcasony to believe may be increasod to an 
extent which at one time could scarcely havo been an- 
ticipated, we have reserved for the presont despatch our 
remarks on the information contained in your letters of 
the dates noted at foot." 





1852-53, 1858-54, 
cw 





* Onmel | Wstimated| Onmol | Bstimatod 
loada. yaluo. londs. yaluo, 
pacer manne = gg amar 


2 Rs, Rs.» 
7,7694 |6,47,429| 11,900 | 9,24,871 
2 —— . —— 








Letters dated 14th Sept. (No, 49), 1964; arth Sept (No, 61) 
18645 2nd April (No 38), 1865 5 13th August (No, 76), 1865. 
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* A comparison éf the amount of goods brought from 
Khorasan, Lus, Bayla, Sonmeoanes, &e., indicates that the 
merchants of Beloochistan and Contral Asia arc qnite alive 
to the advantage of meoting a rendy sale for their produce 
at’ Kurrachee. Thei® enterprise has, however, reeoived a 
temporary check in not finding suppligs of English com- 
modities at thé fair of 854, which compelled thom {o 
carry thot goods to Bombay. Wo ,foay that this dis- . 
couraging ferfture is not likely immadiately to be remodicd, 
for we find it stated that the morchants.at, Bombay sre 
not disposed to establishigencies at Kurrachco, or con- 
tribute to the success of the fair by forwarding their goods, 
and this not from any jealousy of the improving trade of 
Soinde, but because their hands are so full as to rondor 
any extonsion of their commercial relations inconvenicnt. 
Only two English merchants from Bombay attgnded, with 
small parecls of gongs, little yariCd, and ill-calenlated to 
suit tho tastes of the forcign traders. ‘Lhoir visit seemed 
to be more for the purpose of inquirysthan of salo or pur- 
chaso, and so fax may bo productive of futuro utility, The 
direotion of their inquizics was prmeipally as to the amount 
of supply likely 10 be obtained in oi] soeds, and it may ho 
romarkod that tho soil and climate of Sejnde are pecn- 
liarly adapted to the cultivation of linseed, and that ina * 
few years it will probab] yi afford a lenge supply for ox- 
portation. 

“The invitation given in 1852 to tho oie cs of Man- 
chester, to turn their attention to this promising mart was 
not responded to, as not akingle bale ef goods appoared 
at the fair direct from England. We must, therefore, 
again endeavour to stimulate the enterprise of parties to 
supply the requiromonts of Contral Asia, by affording 
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more enlarged statistical information for the commercial 
classes of this country relative to tho demand in Scinde 
for British fabrics, It is to a direct intercourso with 
England that Scinde must Jook for the enlargoment of 
ler commerce. Tven with such returns as she can at 
present make (and we find the supply fully keoping pace 
with the demand), a faix prospegt of advantagesis afforded 
to the enterprise of British merchants embarking in this 
trade. The progressive improvement in trade at the port 
of Kuvrachec is shown in the following statement :—' 


- -@ Sencar 





4 “Tn 
Tmporte, Exports, 








‘| 1850-1 42,5416 19,89,699 
1851-2 | 48,78,105 | 24,382,418 |. exclusive 
1862-3 | 63,21 1862 87,58,851 | fof treasure. 
eee yers) Sane g ek pean eee 8l [ea 
Mr. Dalzell, the Deputy Collector of Customs at Kur- 
rachee, points out, “as onc of the most striking features of 
trade, the greatly increaged exportation of wool, amounting 
to 90 per cent. over the supply of the previous years,—an 
ineroase which may, in the absence of all other influencing 
causes, be attributed to the operation of the fair, affording 
proof that with a market at Kurrachee to receive the pro- 
duce and meet the wants of Central Asin, an influx of this 
yaluable commodity is likely to follow, to a greatly in- 
creased extent.* 
“My, Dalzell draws a compayative statement of tho trade 





ry * 
¥* Articles of Export. — Wool, Saltpetre, Indigo, Munjeet, Asaufcctida, 
Tides and Sking, Tallow, Jungly aeedg, Becs’-vax, Mustard, Linscod, 
Cotton, Guma, Ivory, Silk, raw, Cloves, broughé from Muscat end 
Zanzibar. 
nr@ 
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of the port, showing an incronse in the exports for the 
past three years, over the year preceding the proclamation 
of the fnix, 10 the extent of Rs. 17,904,162, equivalent to 
92 per cont., and in imports of Rs, 10,76,416, or 25 per 
cont., affording additidnel evidence that the commerce has 
beon stithulated by the fair, It hag attracted shiploads of 
horses froyn Bushiro, produce from the const of Mokran, 
and ships from Zanzibar aud Muscat, hearing gums, ivory, 
raw silk, and Gloves, all novel imports; and it has given 
the stamp of a commercial mart to Kurraches, which wfll 
horeafter attract increasing numbers of traders. 

« I¢is questioned by some who have taken part in the 
correspondence submitted to us, whether the establishment 
of fairs may not be regarded in the light of an artificial 
stimulus to commerce. The fair of Kurrachee cannot be 
thus regarded; it is a most legitimate aid te a newly 
opening trade. Tho-principal objdtt of its institution was 
to cnable the merchants of Contra) Asia periodically visit- 
ing Kurrachce, who havo an avorsion"to voyages by soa, 
to barter their produce at 2 mart less remote from their 
homes than Bombay, It afford’ 40 them a most en- 
coursging sand unobjectionablo accommodation, and 
enables them. to extend their operations ,further and 
faster than thoy otherwise could. Mz, Frere very justly 
disclaims “ any iden that it is possible by fairs, or by any 
other means, to create comficree. Wh8n men meet, and 
have goods 10 exchango, commerce will oxist. When they 
have none, no fairs will make a trade.” 

“Tn the getual condition of Scinde, as shown by the 
yeturns, we have only to promote, and not to create, a 
trade. Looking to the article of wool alone, tho amount 
of its impurtatioh from Candahar and Khelat in 1843 was 
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to the value only of Rs. 559. The people of Central Asia 
did not know it was sought for. They have found it to be 
an acceptable article of barter; and in 1851 an increase of 
this valuable staple took place to the extent of 2,185 camel 
loads, valued at Rs, 2,54,480. 

“Tf the access te Kurrachee were difficylt or dangerous, 
the prospect of improvement to fhe trade would, indeed, 
be unpromising; but ‘Kurrachee has a good harbour 
always accessible, and, according to the opinions of the 
eémmanders of the several English vessels that entered it 
in 1853-54, qapabje at present a holding from twenty-five 
to thirty vessels of from 500 to 1,000 tons burthen ; and, 
if moorings were Isid down, and the channels kept clear 
by an efficient dredging-machine, would be equal to the 
accommodation of nearly 100 vessels, with fecilities for 
landing ard shipping goods, moderate charges, and charts 
of the const.* ‘That a port so easi¥y approachable, and 
affording such an extensive field for’ the disscmination of 
British manufacturés, should not have attracted the atten- 
tion of English merchants, i is remarkable, and can only be 
attributed to the advantages of its position not being 
sufficiently known, 

“We will now review what has been done to nid the ex- 
tonsion of the trade, and what is in progress to advance 
the same desirable end. Considerable sums of money, 
have been most usefally experided in the improvement of 
the port, ‘and in facilitating the lmding and embarkation 
of goods, Charts of the coast ginve been published ; the 
frontier duties hive been abolished; and,thesactive exer- 
tions of Major Jacob and the Collector of Shikarpore, and 

. . x 


# My. Dalzoll’s Ropoxt, 16th Mmch,'1864, 
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of thelr assistants, have secured mn impyoveil stato of tho 
vonds on the great commorcial lines, which has led to the 
general result of groatly increascd intercourse, Mz. Pruco 
emphatically observos, ‘ Good roads are the very arteries 
of commerce, without which commerco could no more 
thrive thin man could exist without blond-vossels.’ Major 
Jacob is not satisficd with what has been done, He thinks 
the oxertions of Government should -be dircoted to tho 
improvement of the roads even as far as the city of Can. 
Achar, Te represonts that, although thondvice tonderdtt 
to the Khan of Khelat has beon produgtive pf the eatab- 
lishmont of sccurity on tho line of transit through his dis. 
tricts, the state of the roads has been in no way cared for. 
Considering the presont desire of tho Khan of Khelat to 
conciliate ¢he good-will of the British Government, he 
might, perhaps, be induced to take some measures for 
this purpose, and weAvould wish you to try tho influence, 
of persuasion on his*mind, From Khelat to Candahar 
Major Jacob vopresents tho state of tlic roads ov paths as 
greatly impeding tho progress of commerce, and that thoy 
are, moreover, infested by robbers. Any appeal, howoyer, 
to thé Chiof of Candahar must be mado under tho direction 
of the Govornor-Genoral in Council, to whom we shall 
transmit a copy of this dospateh. 

« With a yiow to the removalof shoals, &e,,in tho vicinity 
of Kurracheo, and at tho mouths of tho Indus, we divectod 
you to place at tlic disposal of the Commissioner of Scinda 
the steam dredge, which,-until lately, has not beon made 
uso of at tho port of Bombay. You have ropresented 
that it is advantageously employed for local ptuposes, that 
it ig nol sea-worthy, and‘couldnot with safoty be towed 
to so distant a port as Kurigchec. We have recently sent 
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two steam dredges for the service of Scinde in the manner 
and by the ships noted at bottom; and as the Commissionor 
is very urgent‘ his request for this aid, we direct that no 
time may be lost in forwarding them to their destination.* 

“The construction of a permanent Serai at Kurrachee, 
and of buildings and enclosures at the different halting- 
places on the great commercial lipes, which muck facilitate 
the operations ang convenience of merchants, and is a 
legitimate aid to trade, Th8 sovereigns ‘and rulers of 
Avia have practically admitted the policy of affording such 
accommodation, gnd we are gletl that you have recognised 
the value of the Commissioners’ suggestion. 

“ In addition to the measures already mentioned, which 
have been adopted to improve the trade of the province 
we may allude to the plan now in course of arganization 
for constructing a line of railroad from Kurrachee to Kotree 
on the Indus, This is*calculated the give a powerful im- 
petus to trade on the river, since it’will remove the great 
obstacle which has ‘hitherto impeded commercial transit to 
tho Punjaub, arising from the difficulties attending the 
entrance to the mouths Sf the Indus, 

. © Your Ietter of the 2nd of April, 1855, does not throw 
much light on the progress of the trade we are now review- 
ing. Mr. Dalzoll, the deputy-collector of Customs, 
observes :—‘ On tho general trade I might have ventured 
on a few obseyvations ; but, Yom the imperfect returns, 
Tshall ab&tain from saying more than that there are suffi- 
cient indications of a groatly improving trade. 


# The hytls per the Swarthmore and Bona Ventura%n October Inet 
from Livei pool 

The chedges and machinet yon thedZaddington i 7 Janua.y Inst from 
London, 

+ Memorandum on the fionty trade of Scindo for 1853.84, in 
Ma, Frere’s letter, dated 2nd March, 1865, 
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“ Tt behoves us to bo watchful to obtain all possible in. 
formation of the commodities which suit the markets of 
Afghanistan. Byitish fubrics hayo been “introduced at 
Pyebizond, on the south-enst extremity of the Black Sea, 
in lien of the circuitofs route by the Cape, Bombay, and 
the Persian Gulf, with perfect success ; and, with similar 
cnterprise,on tho part of British merchants, we may safely 
look to a propitious result in Contral Asia, 

“ We proccéd to make a few observations on the progress 
of trade in the direction of the Punjaub. Et has assumed*a 
character of importance which there was hardly reason to 
expect; and it is shown in the official documents now 
before us that the increase in the value of imports from 
the Punjaub, in 1858-4 nearly equals the increase in that 
of those from Afghanistan, the former amounting to 
Rs, 8,60,260, and the latter to Rs.8,97,806.4 Tho steamers 
fill equally well up ayd down the“Indus, and aro not in 


* Imports from Afghanistan and other Countries west of tha 
Indus — 


1862-3 «6 6 4 ow oe ORB 17,64,676 
1863-4 5 ww ww gy 22,62,981 
Increase. . ’ oo» 3,097,806 
pone 


Imports from Panjaub and adjacent Biitish possessions :— 


1862-3 ’ . og! « Re. 11,858,674 

1863-4 vos 8 18)18,934 

' ipo 

Apparent increase , . oo 6,60,260 
Deduct estimated viftrs of river tinfic 

ly atamera not regiatered in e 

13623. gw Rey 3,00,000 


- ees 
Real meaease Fm 360,260 
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sufficiont number to mect the increasing calls of the 
public; and without additional means of transport on the 
river; increaed intercourse is evidently precluded. It is 
very desirable that the deficiency should bo supplied by the ‘ 
enterprise of private associations, * which might have the 
effect, also, of reducing the price of freightage? which is 
much complained of, » 

* Mr, Dalzell ohserves, with much appearance of proba- 
bility, that the countries adjacent to the’ Indus will in 
fime draw theewhole of their supplics from the nearest 
point, 4.¢, Kurrachee. The gnerchants of the Punjaub 
and the places on tho banks of the Indus will also be 
mduced to resort to Kurrachee, in preference to the 
circuitous route by the Ganges; and the Europeans in 
those parts already draw their supplies by,the former 
river, By thjs route also we now send our troops and 
vooruits for the Upper*Provinces, aad the transmission of 

»military stores by the same chaniel is anhually on the 
increase, Aided Dy the railroad, and by increased accom- 
modation on the river, commerce will necossarily follow 
the same direction; &nd so numerous are the staple 
commodities of the Punjaub, and so camest are the 
endeavours gto suit them to the wants of the English 
market, that there is a satisfactory prospect of ample 
returns. 

“ Mx. Edgeworth the Co%nmissioner, points out that 
Moultan’ itself holds out excellent progpects as an empo- 
xium of goods for the Cabul | apd Punjaub inerkets, and 
states thal the tountry undér his supexvisign admits of 
an indefinite extension of indigo, sugary, and cotton as 
agricultural products, while weol, saltpctro, and bazilla, 
from the uncultivated tracts, give a largo’ficld for exports 
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in rotwn for British fabrics: and ho has boon assured by 
two native firms of thoir ability at the presont moment to 
send raw produce, of the nature stated bolow, to the value 
of three lacs of rupces; but, as thore are no capitalists at 
Kurrachee prepared to purchase, they cannot enter on so 
hazardou$ a speculatien,* ‘ 

Mx. Fylgeworth states that a large quantity of cotton 
might be sent down tho river from Moultan, but its bulk 
is so gront from imperfect pressuro that it cannot be 
stowed away in the steamers. IIo carnestly begs that, as 
aM. oncouragemont to the growth of cotion, 4 scrow-pross 
may be established at Moultan, the working of which 
might in the first instance be farmed out, and a suitable 
opportunity be hereafter taken of selling it, Mr, Frero 
makes the game requisition for Kurrachce, and we think 
that, in consideration of the special circumstances of the 
case, the want should,be supplied fo both places: and in 
the event of 9, screw-pvess not having yot been established * 
at Moultan, wo desire that steps be iminediatoly inken to 
afford to the trade thero, as well as at Kurrachee, this aid 
which is so greatly needed, . - 

“Mr, Dalzoll draws his conclusions as to the amount of 
exports from India to Contral Asia, vid tho Prnjaub, from 
tho returns of trade quoted by Zhe Friend a/' India, which, 
he sys, may be supposed to be correct, as they wore 
yogistored under the nativo” Government for the levy of 
duties; and supp6sing them not to havo Anoveased since 
1849, the entire annual trado of India with Central Asin 
would not pvergge thirty lacs of ruptes, an amount 


* Wool, cotton, indigo, baflla, tmanisk galls, saltpetio, ond 
sundiies, sf 
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scarcely exceeding the value of exports from Bombay to 
the small province of Cutch; ‘a trade so trifling? he 
observes, ‘ considering the vast yegions over which it is 
supposed to be dispersed, as to give colour to the proba- 
bility that the Russian manufactures aro successfully 
competing with the productions of England, —In coun- 
tries, too, approaching our Indiay frontier” » 

Mr. Dalzell regrets that the Punjaub returns of trade 
should not have been kopt up: he observes ‘that, taken in- 
eSnjunction with those of Scinde, they would have been 
most useful ,and,interesting yecords, not only s com- 
ploting the chain of information in regard to the nature 
and extent of our entire exports boyond the Indus and 
imports from the Punjaub, but as illustrative of the 
extent to which the old routes are still adheres to by the 
traders, andl the degree in which they may be giving way 
to the Indus route; which, as it is’maturally, so must it 
“practically bocome, | tho great high réad to Upper Weston 
India. 

«We cannot conclude without oxpressing our sonse of 
the vory gront ability which has marked the adminis- 
tration of the Commissioner, My, II. B, EB, Froro, in 
fostering the great.commorcial interests we havo now 
passed under review. His judgment and zeal have beon 
alike conspicuous, and he seems -to have imparted his 
onergy 19 tho officers of thé provinco, by whom he has 
boon most ably*supported.” 
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APPENDIX C.: 


SONMEEANER—AS IT WAS,—AND IS, 





_——, 


Information of a trustworthy character regarding Son- 
meeanee appeared desirable from the statements whith 
were made sometime ago gn the public papers as to the 
success of the trade opened by the Americans in domestics 
with this place, and the injurious effect that this succcas 
was thought likely to produce on the progress of British 
commerce ip that part of the world, Sonmeeanee, properly 
Soumeeanee, in Beloochistan, is a fishing gtatipn, with a 
bad harbour, on the,ghore of theArabian Sea, about 50 
miles to the west of Karrachee, latitude 24° 27', longitudes 
66° 39', It consists of about 260 hutsbuilt of matting or 
mud, cach adorned with n turret for ventilation, has a 
population of about 1,000 inhabflants, and is, dignified, 
by English gazettcers, into a small town. Sonmeeance 
and the neighbouring territory rejoice in an Jam or chicf, 
who holds his dusty principality under the Khan of Khelat, 
the right trusty friend and ally of the British, 

The following notes on thé port and commerce of Son- 
meeanee may be velied upon as conveying the Ktest and 
most authentfe infor mation, 6 collected on the spot by a late 
lamented and, able uncovenanted civil servant of the East 
India Company, Mr. Macleod, late Deputy Collector of 
Kurrachee, and who died: befoxe their transmission , to 
Goveinment. 
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“ Soumeeanee has gradually sunk in importance since 
the British occupied Kurrgchee. The first serious blow 
it recetyed was in the diversion of the Afghan trade in the 
time of Sir Charles Napicr ; this yas mainly caused by 
the exertions of Khan Mahomed Mingul, the qchief of 
‘Wudd, and the facilities which presentad themselves at 
Kurrachee in accommodation, and ready freightefor goods 
to Bombay, decided the traders in Spreferring Kurrachee 
as their port of export. A second blow was inflicted when 
inkerportal duti€s were abolished; as goods arriving in 
Bombay or agy other British po from a British pofsession 
wore admitted duty free—though this made a difference 
of but ¢aree per cent. in favour of Kurrachee over Sou- 
mecanee, it had its effect ; and that it was the more felt as 
the Customs’ forms on dutiable goods are stristly carried 
into operation in Bombay. ‘Lhe éhird and finishing stroke 
was tho abolition of frontier custom in Scinde. Every 
man now who has produce takes it fo Kurrachee, as there 
he not only finds a good “market, but he is better able to 
invest ‘his money in reluin goods suited to the people of 
Lus. ‘To all these mist be added the difficulties under 
which traders labour, where there is no settled govern- 
ment, The dam's man of business is paid rupees ten per 
mensem (Luckee-sir); he collects the revenue, which is 
mainly derived from the Customs, and he is also the head 
of the polico—if such an establishment can bo said to exist. 
There area fowesepoys, never exceeding” four i in number, 
who receive rations but no pay, and to their agency is 
attributed all thé robberies which occur,,and»which have 
of latc, owing to the unsettled state of the country, been 
very numerous. THe has nothér duty, that of supplying 
the Jam’s sepoys and other, vetainers with food during 
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thelr stay in the town, whenevor business induces them 
to visit il, As they have no monoy and ho has no state 
yesources, the merchants are indented on, with a promise 
of rcimbursoment, for ‘food for themaclvyes and their horses. 
‘Che customs levied on imports and also on exports at 
Soumcesnce is.dhree per cent, on value: the voascl’s 
manifest or the merchant's advices being produced, no 
other formality is thought of, and there is nothing like 
an examination to test the correctness of these documents 
~this is so far to the advantage of commérce, 

* Aécording to Lieutef.ant Pottingey, Soymecance was 
plundered and buined to the ground by the Joasmec 
pixates in 1808, It was recovering when he visited it in 
1811, it then contained 250 huts, and had, for iis appear- 
ance of poverty, a considerable trade; it must have 
fluctuated considerably since then, It is net torappoarance 
of one-half the impoftance it was in 1844, According to 
the best accounts thaf can be obtained, the revenue of the 
town from all sources in 1888 was ‘betweon Rs. 40 and 
45,000; it fell to Ra. 15,000 in 1844- 45 ; and nt the presont 
Ante tho receipts for the year do not oxceod Rend or 5 000. 
The vessels belonging to the port of Soumceance are 

Tho Futtay Shacoof . . . . 250rCandics. 
Sullamut Savoy . . . , 176 59 
Meorapooreo . . . 6. R50 » 
Aorseo » 2. we, 160 * _ 


* 6 


Putton” . 1 eee OOF, 


“Wachera © . eae OM, 
Lnoton «5 fa ae 50 Gy 
Sullamut Savoy (Rud) oo TS 
Ashrafee. 2 ©. RP. «15 Ss 


Do (2nd), g- .. OO y 
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* All these vessels arc sailed under the British flag and 
possess British registers. , There i is not. much employment 
for them just Show: the ports with which a traffic is kept , 
up are Bombay, Muskat, Mandavie,and Kwyachec. ‘I'he 
first scvon boats belong to ILemraj, a Tlindoo merchant, 
who has been ruined through his sransgotions “with tho 
Jam, and is now at Kurrachee, where he will #& all pro- 

bability settle. The next belongs to Sett Katin, a Kojaha 
merchant, tho next following to Rungeo, a Banian ; the 
ifext to Veisee, and the last Dingee to Khemchund 
Bubhoo, |, 0 . 

“Soumuranen Fisnuny.—There are Rachuns of the 
lagest size and ton or twelve Buttels. The Koolco popu- 
lation amount to about one hundred men and boys of 
sufficiont age to enable their taking a placo in,the boats— 
the mode.of fishery is precisely that under adoption in 
Kurrachee. The fins of the sharks ‘ye sent to Bombay for 
the China market, as are also the miws (as they are called) 
of the seal. The“iawus*which afford the maws on the 
coast of Scinde and Kutch, avo not found hero. ‘The flesh 
of the shak is ,salicd Yor the Bombay market, and the 
smallor fish is consumed in the town, or cairied off in a 
salted state @y the inhabitants of tho surrounding coun- 
tries, The fishormen pay the Goyernmont ten fish in the 
every hundred they catch—they have no other direct tax- 
ation, ands have but one caust of complaint, which is that 
they carhot figd gale for all they catcll, fot which they 
believe themselves to be far woyse off than their brothors 
of Kurrachee. * 

* There are now of inhabited houses, and which are here 
considered permangnt—that, ist 
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Built ofmud «ys. ee ME 
Of Jopras or mat houses. . . . « 107 
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“ Which, at four persqs to a house, will give the number 
of inhabitants 1,008, There are 100 of uninhabited 
houses in the town, the owners of which Have emigrated, 

and 106 réins of tenements, the destruction of which must 
be attributable to the same cause. All,’or nearly all, these 
people who once “inhabited these houses ave taken up 
their residence in Kurrachee. The present population of 
Soumecance is computed of follows:— ° + 

Kojahas . 2 4 1s 4 ee ee 250 


Baniangs’, 6 6 4 6 ee es BAR 
Koolees . . 2 e+ 1 + es 260 
Labeurers, dyers, and artificers . . 200 
DN whee 
1,042 


“The Jam at times visits the place when his attention is 
devoted to the wives of his Tindoo subjects, and to the 
extraction of money from the Banions and othor mer- 
chants, Since the late disturbancé he hag drayyn in ready 
money ; first asum of Rs. 600 then Rs, 300, and but a few 
days back he sent an order on his kardar far Rs. 1,000. 
This sum the people declined to give, but made a contri- 
bution to the extent of between Rs, 800 and 400, which 
has not yet been dispatchefi, for this he has promised a 
remission of taxes; and will perhaps grént it. ° 

“ Under suvh cireumetances it is not a matter of surprise 
that the town should be i in'a ruinous coadition, that the 
revenue should so seriously diminish. Soumeoanee will 
fall yet lower in condition cs Kuwrrachee gathors strength, 
the traffic now carried on with Bombay will be superseded 
by one with Kurrachee and that by land in lieu of by 

water.” 
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APPENDIX D. 


GRANTS OF LAND—CONDITIONS OR—FOR 
TEA CULTIVATION, 


4 
Gyants of land, on conditions similar to {hose gecently 
coneoded for tea cultivation in the province of Kumaon, 
would rapidly extend in the.country of thg five rivers, thc 
cultivation of cotton, wheat, tca, flax,* hemp, and the 
mulberry. What these terms gre the following official 
document will show. 
Conprrrons ov Gnants or Lanv vor Tea -Cunsivavion. 
Revenue Department, 26th Sept., 1855. 

Notification —Grants of land for tea cultivation, in the 
Kumeon and Garhwal districts of the Kumaon province, 
will be made on the following conditiohs, on application to 
the Senior Assistant Commissioner of the district, 

9nd.—Hach grant ill bo of not Jess than 200, or mora 
than 2000 acres. More than one grant may be taken by 
one person ot Company, on the applicant’s satisfying the 
local authorities, acting under the usual control in the 
voyenue department, of their possessing sufficiont means 
and capital to undortake an extended cultivation antl manu- 
facture of ten. 

* Linseed. —" Eleven hundred age. of Punjaub linseed were sold 
at Kurrachee on ther 26th September, 1855. The” average price was 
4ys, 8a.amaund, Seven hundred i hee yet arrived; were sold at 
428. 100, and an offer* to sell all that might arrive, hefgye October, 
brought 4rs, 6a. maund. A quantity of Scinds linseed was also sold 
at 41s, 62, a maund. ‘These vrices ara extremely profitable to the 
growors, 
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Bra—One-tourth of the land in the grant will be given 
free from assessment, in perpetuity, on sat Iment of the 
conditions below stated. °° 

dth.—The term of first loase will be for twenty yenrs, 
For the first four ydars, the grant will bo rent-free: in the 
fifth year, onc anpa per acre will be charged on three. 
fourths,,or the assessable portion of the grant; tivo annas 
per acre in the Gth ycat; threo annas in the 7th year, and 
so on, one Yaorg anna being added in each year, till, in tho 
last year, the maximum xzate is reached, of one per por 
acrer—The full assessment, on a grant of 2000 acres, will 
thus not execetl 1500 rupees per annum. 

5th,—Tho, following ere tho prescribed conditions of 
clearance :— 

At the close of the 5th ycar, from tho dato of grant, a 
twentieth part of the assessable area; at the close of the 
10th year, one-fiftheof the asscsGable area; at the close of 
the 16th ycar, half of the assessable area ; and at the close 
of the last year, three-fourths of the Gsscssable area is to be 
cleared, and well stocked with tea plants. 

G6th.—In the twenty-first yefu, on the fulfilment of the 
above conditions, the proprictary right in the grant, and the 
right of engagement with Government, shall vest in tho 
grantee, his heirs, oxeeutors or assigng, under tho conditions 
generally applicable to the owners of estates in Kumaon s 
and the vate of assessment on the lands inthe grant, in 
whatever manner cultivated, shall never,exegedt the averago 
rate of gfain-crops in lands in the samo locality, 

7h.—On failure of “Wayment of the presovibed assess. 
ment in any Yoar, or of any of the above conditions, (the 
fact of which failure shoal, aftr local enquiry, canduated by 
the Senior Assistant Commissioner, bo finally determined 
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by the Suddor Board of Rovenuf,) the entire grant*shall 
bo liable to resumption, at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment, with exception to the portion of the assessable aven 
which may bo Sond fide under ton cultivation, and to a 
furthor portion of land, which shall be allowed in perpe- 
tity, froo of assessment, to the extent of one fofrth of 
such cultivated avon. Tho portions, so cxempacd, will 
romain in the possoysion of the grantee, subject to the 
usual yates and rules of asscssmont in the district. 

Sth.— Grantees shall be bound to erect boundary pillars 
at convoniont pointy, round the odvowit of a grant, Within 
six months from its date, failing which, such pillays will 
bo put up by the Government officers, and the cost thereof 
shall be recovorable from the grantee, in the same mannor 
as tho regulated rate of assessment. 

9th.—-No olaim to the right ed interest in a eta on 
any transfor by the original grantec Will he recognised as 
valid, unless on registry of the transferee in the office of 
tho Sonior Assistant Cammissionor. 

10th.—So long as Government ostablishmonts for the 
oxporimontal growth and manufacture of toa shall be main- 
tained In tho provinco, supplics of secds and plants will bo 
givon gratis to grantees, on application 4o the Suporinton 
dent, Botanical Gardens, North Western Province’, as fur 
ag many be in his power, 

By ordor, of tho Ionourable tho Lioutonant-Governor, 
North Western Provitiees. 

(Signed) W. MUIR, 
Scovetary to the Govt. WN. H". P. 
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APPENDIX EB. 


FIGUCING STRENGTIL OF FRONTIER CLANS. 





“Ve have, from tinre to time, descriked the policy 
adopted by the British Government towards theso clans, 
and its success appenrs at Jast to be acknowledgod. 
Woe question, however, whether the magnitude of that 
success js even yot thoroughly appreciated, Tho immense 
length of the tem‘tory to be watched, the barbarous 
names of the clansafho from timé to time descend upon. the 
plains, and the apparent want of connection in our own 
movements —perplex and weary tho"most attontive. Tho 
public think of the ‘frontier,’ much asif it wero an outlying 
station in somo danger from to taibes,arourd. Wo have 
seen somo statistics which will, we think, tend to diminish 
this delusion, ‘They show that tho clans whem we haye com- 
pelled th respect our territory, can turn out a force greater 
than the whole army of Bengal. That thoy xequire evon 
now an army of observation greatcr than the force which 
defended the Peninsula, ‘That thé Governfhent has in 
fact placdil, the chain Rpon tribes as wild and almost ag 
numeroug as {those who fave for centifriog maintained tho 
independence of Avabia, 

“The nunibers stand“as fellowa., Royond British ter- 
ritory we ] have— 
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' Fighting men 

Tribes on TIwara Vrontier and near the 
Indus—North of Peshawar .*. . . 8,000 
Swat and its dependoncies 4. . «y+ + + 20,000 
“Momunds . 1 ew pe ee ee + 12,000 
Alvecdies 5 2 wm ar sys 2no0 
Oruckvycsand other ix ibos inKohat Frontior 84,000 
‘Wuzeories . 1... son te ay 20) 000 

Shcorances and other in Dehra Tawoal Khan" 
District . aos a - 8,000 
Belooch Lribgs on Dehra Khazeoahan border 20,060 


Total . . . 135,000 


* Besides the above, there mec other warlike tribes 
within British Lorvitory with thd folloying numbér of 
ai be 3, Fighting mon, 
Turnoulces (including Jehandad) . +. . . 8,000 
Other Tribes of IInwwa . . . . ss « 10,000 
Busufyyo. 6 6 6 ee ee ee 26,000 
Khultucks 6. 4 6% © 5 ee ey 12,000 
Bungyshes Pah i aTeRe Ue Lae hey week 15,000 
Dorajat Tribes , see we we ew es 40,000 


Total . . . . 66,000 


 ethheso men are all, be it xemenfbored, trained from boy~ 
hood to the itse of aum&. All can usd the tulwar, tho long 
assagsin’s knife, and the long and eavy imatchldtk. ~All 
are fanatic Mussalmans, clinging fike mountyincas every. 
whero to the worst dogma of their faith, that the slaughter 
of an infidel is the ,rogdiost mond % heaven. All too, me 
accustomed 10 consider phindgr the casicst gourca, of 
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income, and robbery tito only profession worlhy of an 
honourable man, Add to those facts, that they havo for 
ages regarded the péople of the plains as serfs born, to till 
for the benefit of the moyntain, and that theso soxfs can. 
he atigeked through all tho passes of ranges which extond 
for cight hun@red ‘miles, and tho tasic of the Government 
may be“ partially comprehended. Tho figures, too, may 
serve to explain: the necessity for the great force which is 
now concentrated in the fronticr stations :—- : 

: Rogular, Irregular, Total. 
IIusara . wy ote wwe 1884 1,884 
Poshawur. . , « . 10,764 2,588 18,202 
Kohat . . : 67 = 8,659 = 8,626 
Dehra Ismael Khan i og cae 8,204 8,204 
Devt Ghazeo Khan... . 1,615 1,615 

a pence 
-f ‘Total, 107821 12,800 28,621 

“ Tt is fortunate, if not for the oxistonce, at lonst for the 
stability of our rulo that those,{ribes aro incapable of 
combination, They live in incessant blood-shedding 
feuds. Life for life is the universal Jaw ofrtha mountain, 
and the fond oneo commonced can ond only fith tho 
destruction of one clan or tho othor, ‘eoy have but ono 
commén bond, the hatred of the infidel, which from time | 
to time urges individuals’ to acts of lomisidal frenzy, 
That bond, however, is “sulliciontly poworffil to give riso 
to some apprchenston, A union “among theso tribes is 
considered in the Pynjaub an impossibility. Touds as 
deadly tever pacified in Arabia, whoh tribos equally wild 
and not more fanatic united for the conquest of the 
Oriental world.” * 





Keiond of India, 


FOURTH REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF 


BCINDE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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APPENDIX Ff. 


FOURTH REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF 
SCINDE RAILWAY ‘COMPANY, 


With Proceadings of Gendal Meeting of 18th Febrynry, 1808, 


e 
Tux Directors in thei» Report submitted at the ANNUAL Soinde, 
Guyenat Murrina, held in February, 1687, informed 
the proprietors that ‘they shortly expected to learn the 
Accision of the Goveanment of Bémbay regarding the 
course of tho line. They have now the satisfaction of 
stating that in September last, the Bombay Government 
approved of the line originally proposed by the Company. 
On. receipt of this intelligonce, yor Dircctors lest no 
timo in entering irtto a con{gact for the ‘execution of the 
works botween Kurrachee and Kotree, the port of Hyde- 
yabad, with Messrs. Bray and Company s'and amember of 
that firm, accompanied byan efficiont staff, sailed for Kur- 
xachoa by the last steamer ; erevious to which, in order 
to accommodate the ‘pressing wants of Government and 
the immosise local traffic, they deemed it advisable to com- 
mence operations by constructing the four miles of the line 
between the Harbour and Kurrachee. * 
Since the last Report, thirty miles of permanent way 
material, makin with that previchsly shipped, 60 miles, 
with a portion of thtsrolling stock, has heen dispatched, 
and a fuxther quantity is now being forwarded, 
Tho Directors have received intelligence, thet Coal, Coal, 
adapted for the use of locomotives, has been discovered 
‘near thd uppor termaines of the Scindo Railyay; which 
cannot fail, by decreasing the working expenses, te have a 
* 
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bgneficial influence of the’remunerativo character of the 
undertaking, ‘Chis Cal has been successfully tried by the 
Honourable East India Company’s Stermers on tho Indus, 
Harbdw. Your Direotors continue to receive most fivourable 
accounts of the depth of ‘vater in the harbour of Kurrachee. 
Tha Agent of the Scinde Railway in a letter to the Chair- 
man, datet 28th September last, states, “ that several 
merchant captains vent on board the ‘ Hugh Lindsay,’ 
while toying’a ship out, and théy nover had soundings 
less than 26 feet; and Captain Darke, of tho (Ilugh 
Lindsay,’ holds and expresses a very strong opinion that 
it is impossible to fnd any high tide throughout the year, 
when soundings would be less than 26 foot in the main 
chamel.” The advantages of haying so good a harbour 
at the terminus of the Railway are apparent, both for the 
immodiate facilities afforded for landing the stores of the 
Company, and for the powerful effect which it will neces. 
satily have in “eveloping the commerce of Upper and 
North Western” India, and also jn enhancing tho value 
and importance of all the undortakings of this Company. 
Dxtornal An estimate may be formed of the progress of the ox 
pipite of ternal trade of Scinde from tho dlfivial’ returps of the 
value of the import and export trade of the Port of Kux- 
rachee, from lst May, 1862, to 80th April, 1867. 
The steadiness of tho rate of incrense is not less re- 
markable than its large amount, as the ffllowing table 
showsi— , . ¢ 








‘ran. “| IMPORTS. | EXPORTS. | TOTAL 


Rusierioven Wi hcesoer 
tse | £586,600 | £876,887 | £912,087 
1853-54 | 508,798 |" 876,810 | $85,108 
2854-55 | 576,196] 846,808 | 922,080 
1858.56 cat aia 604,400 | 1,284,253 
1356.57 | 685865 | '784;598 | 1,420,187 


at 
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The most striking civoumstanog shown in the preceding 
yeluxns is that the increase of '74:per cont. in the valuo of 
oxports during 1856-56, cased by the Russian, war, has 
beon followed by » further increase of 22 per cont. duing 
the past year, ° i 

The authoritics in, Scindé hive recommended that your Suvoys to 
‘Directors bo authorised 10 survey a bymch ‘ino frgm Suk- Daa _ 
kur, ofa Shikarpoor and Jacobabad to’ Dadur, near the 
Bolan Pass, with the view to sccure to the Scifide Railway 
thetrade of Afghanistan and adjacont countries. They 
have also recommended the survey of a branch line from 
Tlyderabad to Deesa, which, when executed, avill place 
Kurracheo in divect railway communication with Bombay, 
and oventually with Calcutta, the Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company being about fo extend 
thoir line to,Degsa, ” : 

According to tho last hdvices, the qurvey of the former 
of those branches had already beon*comploted ns far as 
Jacobabad, a distand of sixty miles, 

With reference to these branch lines, that distinguishod 
public offlegr, My. Barfle Free, the Commissionor in 
Scinde, in a despatch to the Governor of Bombay, dated 
Past Suly last. states, “that both the lines reforred to appear 
of the yery greatest importance, not only in a commorcial, 
but in a gnilitery and political point of view. It seems 
almost superfluous to argue thts point with regard to the 
line from Sukkyr, @d@ Shikaxpoor and Jncobabad, in tho Dadur, 
direction of the Bolan Pass. Its neéessity Ims Deon xe- 
pealedly insisted On hy Genera? Yacob, anf it ip obviously 
essontial to secure rapid means of communication between 
the.river and the  Amportent Tontior towards the Bolan 
Pass. The country isa deullevel, the cdnals and water 


Degsa, 


Tndus Stodin 
Blotilla, 
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comres have been bridged, the road has been carried ir 
perfectly straight lines oft from ton to twenty miles without 
turning or angle, and the portions subj&et to inundation 
have been raised.” In the samo despatch, the Commis- 
sioner, referring to” the branch to Deesa, remarks, that 
“hardy less impgrtant isa ino which would connect 
Scinde with Guzorat or Rajpootana, Wo are at this mo- 
ment receiving a terribie lesson of the danger of depond- 
ing in so extended an empire on single lincs of communi. 
cation, Emergent yequisitions for xcinforcements hive 
beennreceived here frop the northern division of the 
amy, and.owing to the want of ronds, it is at this moment 
doubtful whether the reinforcements we have sent will be 
able to reach Deesa.” 

In June last, the Directprs received the sanction of the 
Honourable East India Company to issxe £250,000 of 
Capital upon the game terms fnd conditions as those 
granted to the Railway Company, for the purposo of 
establishing steam vessels on the Infius, between Iydo- 
vabad, the upper terminus of the Scindo Railway, and 
Moultan, the lower terminus of the Punjenb Railway, 
The shaves in this new Capital wore offered to th€ Pro- 
prictors of the Scinde Railway, and have all,beon allotted, 
and a first call of £4 per share is now in course of payment, 

In July last, the East India Company appointed Major 
Crawford, Superintending Engincer to the Government of 
Bombay, Captain Balfour, Indian Navy,.and Mx. Winter, 
a Morife Rnginee as a Commission to examine the boats 
used on the Ditaube and 6ther aivers ix Europe, with the 
view to obtain the most recent information as to the de- 
scription of boat best adayKied fer thanayigation of Tndian 
tivers, and, théie Report has, heen just forwarded by the 
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Honourable Court for the informagion of the Directors of 
this Company. 

Tho aurvey of tite Punjaub Railyvay bas been most satis- Punjyid Rott 
factorily comploted, the plans and sections havo been re- way. 
ccived in this country, and the inst Titdin Company have 
sanctioned tho issuo of £1,500000 of gapital, on #hich 
they will guarantee 5 per cent. interest upon thg usual 
terms, which will give three shares in the guaranteed 
capital for every five shares in tho £2,5Q0,000 for which 
seriphas been issued. The military and political import- 
ance of this Railway cannot be ovoy-cstimated. It will be 
constructed at vory moderate expense, and from the 
great oxisting traflic, the Directors have every expectation 
that the line will provo most remunerative. 

‘Lhe Government of the Punjaub, in their despatch on 
the,Railivay fyom,Moultan to Lahore md Umnritsir, state 
that So far as the commorcial and mgteriol interests of 
the Punjaub are concerned, there is a proposed line from 
tho North-Iast to South-West, which is of grentor conse- 
quence to the country than any public work, or any num-~ 
ber of works that gould M% specified, A glance at tho 
accompanying rough Sketch Map will show that Northern 
India has two natwal divisions—/irst, the Provinces of tho 
Ganges and. ils tuibutaries ; second, the Provinces of the 
Tndus and itg tributaries. In the first or Easterly division, 
tho stream ofvtrade and wealth aust ever flow down the 
valley of the*Ganggs 1d the natural outlet ofCaleutta. In 
the second or Westerly division, if the fowor of AM, and 
Science be brought*to the aid &f nature, the gommerce 
could follow the direction of the Punjaub rivers to the 
Indus, then down,the valley of the Indus townrds the 
rising port of Kurrachee, which, is destined to bo, to the 


ate 

North-West of India, what Calcutta is to the North-East, 
Aline drawn North to South, somewhere near Agra and 
Delhi, will form the prohable Sattlars y of the"two natural 
Sub-divisions. And if the same facilities were eveated 
Westward, which ewist Stastward, then all the commerce 
West of theline would follow the" Indus to Kurrachee, in the 
same manner _as thé commerce on the cust follows the Ganges 
to Caleutta, At present, however, the major part of the 
commerce of tife extreme Notth-West travels castward 
merely from the want of a more direct routo: But if the 
great route of the Indus weye to be thoroughly oponed, 
this commerce-would go straight to Kurrachec. ‘lo this 
pot there would then come the products from the North- 
Westein India, and from the Central Asian countrics be- 
yond that frontigr, and in exchange for these, the products 
of European countries. In this same direction there 

would also axrive the vast quantities $f Government stores 
and material for the military and public establishments in 
that quarter, and large numbers of Eufopean travellers 
would frequent this line (in preforence to tho Rastorn 
route), on account of its comparativd’shortngss angl proxi- 
mity to overland passage to Europe.” ° 

“The details, commercial and otherwise, arg of groat 
variety and intexest, and will be treated of in a separate 
report ; but if the arguments urged should (as it ip fully 
believed they will) be supported by statistical facts and 
data, then it were superfluous to dilate on the impértance 
of a schem@ which will affect the trade of all North- 
Western Indig, will give birth to 2 new ‘ommerce yot 
undeveloped, will be carried out with unusual facility, 
will prove financially profita®ie ip a high .degree, will 
vitally concern thé best materia) interests of twenty-one 
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millions of industrious people, and will conduce more fan 
any other circumstance that couldgbe named, to the future 
ptosperity of the Punjaub.” ° ’ 

Appdhded to this Report is a letter, under date Qlet 
October, 1857, from the officiathg Sedretary to the Chicf 
Commissioner of the Punjaub u@ the Government of Gndia, 
embodying the views of that ominont statesman, Spr John 
Lawzence, on the urgency and pressing pecossity which 
exist for the immediate construction gf, thé Punjaub 
Railway. ' ” 

‘The survey of a lino of Railway from Lahore to Posha- Survoy from 
wu, near the Khyber Pass, has been recommended by the Buhor Lo 

* Government of India, and authoriscd by the Enst India 
Company, and tho execution of it entrustod to the Engincer- 
ing Staff of the Punjaub Railway. a 

A stdtement of,accounts for the past year is apponded 
to this Report, which, with the booky, of the Company 
have been examined by the Auditors, and also by tho 
Accountants’ Departiifent of the Mast India Company. 

By the provisions of the Act tho following Directors 
and Auditor yplive from offico at. this Mecting :—~ 

Pe i Faq. : 
iney WORRADAITE, eq. } Directors, 
AND 
MAJOR J. A. MOORE, Auditor, 


And being eltgible for re-electio’, offor themsclyas accord- 
ingly. » 7 
W. P. ANDREW, Chaiman. 


: sSCINDE RAILWAY COMP . 
4 Br ~* Statement of Total Receipts‘and Disbursements in England to 31st December, 1B57, and at Kurrachee to 30th September, 1887. Ox. 































































- e } - _ England. Inds, 
> Sg cpu Tots. To sist Doce | mo Soh Sept | ‘Total, 
> Amount received on Ea ad £ -. a £ s. a@i\By Amount Expended to 31st December, as Ss a. | & 8. a & 3s a 
Sbares as per last| 1856, as per last Account ........] 90,100 0 2] 9,362 16 4] 99,462 10 6 
Account to 3]si » Law and Parliamentary charges .... 52913 0 <a oo 529 13 0 
December, 1856 ..} 308,350 0 0 $10,650 4 9/319,000 4 9jj ,, Establishment charges, inclndmg Sta-} 
» Do. do. do ....{ 53885 0 6 900 0 6| 53,785 0 6 tionery, Bent, Advertiging, Allow- > 
» Amount received as ance to Directors, Salaries, Furniture, s 
Pransfer fees to31st| 2 a Office Expenses, &e. .. -| 32,394 3 0] 1,631 19 4] 4,026 24 
December, 1858 ..) 4 6518 0 09 2 66 7 2i\,, Engineering and Sucveying...... - 655 4 7} 9,342 19 6) 9,997 15 2 
» Do. do. %do. .... 3 0 6 10 7 17 1 1», Freight’and Insurance .........>..| 19,527 14 4 - om 19,527 14 4 
» Interest received. on} x» Warehouse and Shipping charges ..} 1529819 Oj .. +. Jo 1,528 19 0 
Callste3istDecem) 2 2 > » Permanent Way..-.- .--.--->--, | 90,051.19 4] .. .. | 90,052 19 4 
ber, 1856 -+-- +--+ 8 10 21 07 2 8 18 lj} » Punjaub Survey .. ..-. ---e--0-++ 536 0 Bj} 4,154 17 =4) 14,690 18 0 
» Do. de. do. .... Pl4 2 20 & 3 14 8} »2Stores Department at” Kurrachee.. .. Cpe aay 4,127 138 5) 4,127 18 5 
» Amount recewved o: ? 5 Salaries for Indian Establishment ..) 1,188 6°9 | “2. -+,{ L188 69 
> theHonourableEast} 4, Stationeryfor ditto dite ../, 130 5 8] .. oe 130 58 
Tndia Company in| ay Engineemag ditto > ditto .. 246 4 94 per PG 49 
excess of paymayts gy PaSSAZO .eceee canceecenscoecer 118 630/ .. Ne ils 00 
into their Jreasury » Indes Steams Flotilla . es cueeesl sep18 5 | .. = 355 18 5 
_->_ do India Saeee ae ee 17,53. 5 1) 17,531 5 1) » Works Account ......0.+0 as, Stee 279 8> 7 86 
£)361,327 3 7 )29,085 7 9)390%I2 11 4) : #) 207,359 9 8 / 28,695 19 5)2363058 9 1 
By Iuterest paid to Proprietors........| 27425 2 4| 79117 2 28,216 19 6 
To th3 HonourablesHast > » Balance at Bankers, Petty Cash, and) 
India Compapy on] > 3 in Agents’ hands ....y.-.----+-+-/ 2475 1 3) 40012 O| 2,875 13 3 
accommt of “Inte-) > * > » Amount with the Hon, East India oe ~ 
rest ......-2--4] 27,459 18 4 806 0 10] 28,258 14 2) Company .. 2-22 ee eceeee oer e eee / 151,520 3 3) 3 151,520 38 
[388,779 16 Ii [29,891 8 7{418 671 5 6) Ed 388,779 16 11 ]29,891 8 7|418,671 5 6 
et pe rn a rn re 





SS : 
Amonnf in the“handsofthe Honourable East India Company in England..---.+--- 
Less amount advanced by do. do, in Indi: o- 








—~_—— 
Net amount in hand? of the Honourable Bast nadia Company ..csevcseeeceres reece s-£133,988 18 7 


. Ane ma mt 
‘We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts, of which the aboye is & saninils, marty ee ame 
Signed J. H. MADDOCK, 2. igned) ACKENZIE; 
Pew) B. F OMRADANEE,¢ Dmectors. 3. A. MOORE, Avnrrors. 
W. P. ANDREW, Cxarraran. 
London, let February, 1858. 
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’ 
TRe following resolutions were carried unanimously :— 
a 


a 
1, Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Sir Horbert 
Maddock,— ” 
“That this Mocting receiveund adopt the feport and 
accounts éf the Directors.” 


92, Proposed dy Sir ILorbert Maddock, and seconded 
by Georgo i. Browno, Esq.» 

“That W. P, Androw ‘and Harry *Borradaile, 
Esquires, bo re-elected Directors of this Com- 
pany.” 

3. @Proposed by George L. Browne, Iisq,,"seconded by 
the Rev, C. [bbolson,~» 

“That Major John Arthur Miadro bo re-elected an 
Auditor ef this Company.” 

The meeting was then mado apecial, pwreuant to 
notice , ba 

4, "Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Sir ITerbort 
Maddock,—o 

That the Directors be, and are hereby futhorised 
tto issuc £1,500,000 of capital in 75,000 shares 
of £20 cach, fox the tonstruction of the Punjaub 
Railway,” upon which the, Honourable ast 
India Company haven guaranteg’ Bp per cent, 
-interest, upon the usnal torms 4 and that three 
shares in this guarguteed capital be given for 
evory five shard in me £2,500, 000, for which 
scrip has been iss 
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5, Pxposed by Frederick Warren, Esq., Seconded bj 
Chas. Norris Wilde, Esq.,-y 

«That the best thanks of this Meeting be tendgred 
to the Chairman and Directors for the able and 
onergetic manner in whjch thoy havo conducted 
the important negotiations confided to them, and 
fez the ability ond zcal they have brought to 

bear yor the general affairs of the Company.” 


6. Pxoposed by ‘Thomas Williamson Ramsay, Esqy 
and seconded by Charles Norris Wilde, Esq.,.— 
That the cordial thanks of this Mécting are due to 
W. P. Andrew, Esq., tho Chairman, for his un- 
wearied attention to the interests of the Com- 
pany, and for his courteous conduct in the choir 
this day.” 


o W. P, ANDREW, Chairman, 
“TILOS. BURNELL, Secretary. 
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Yyrom W, P, Axpnew, Hsq., Ohaljman of Scindo Railway Com- 
puffy, to Sir Janke O. Manyrnn, K.0 3B, 


Sompn Ramway Coteany, Gxnstase Tovar, 
Old Baoad Strect, Jan, 1, 18f8. 
Sr, . : 

In continuation of my lettor, No. 212, dated L4th of 

December last, requesting permission for this Company to take 
the necessary stops for raising tho capital for tho construction 
of tho railway fro Moultan to Lahore and’ Umritsir, £ have now 
the honour to trangmit horowith popy of a letter just aeceived 
through the ggont ‘of tho Company, addrossed by ,tho officiating 
Scorotary to tho Chief Commissionor of the Punjaub to the 
Secrotary of tho Govyornment of India, Public Works Depart. 
ment, which cannot but be highly satisfrctory to the Court, as 
tho letter in question ombodies-tho viows of thet distinguishod 


statesman, Sir John Lawgence, as to thd importanco and urgonoy 
of the work, . 4 


a 
T havo tho honour to b6, &e., 
* (Signed) W. P. ANDREW, Chairman, 


Sir J. 0, Muxvitx, KGB, &o. 





From Lieut. 3, IT. Paswe, OMfcinting Beeretary to Chief Com. 
missionor if tho Purjaub, to Colonol W. 1, Baxun, Secretary 
to the Goverument of Indie, Public Works Deparment, Wort 


Willina, 
Lahore, October 21, 1867, 
Sm, , i 
Tn compfinneo with tho,inviteuon conveyoa m yout 
loiter, No, 224, dated 10th January, 1856, qho Ghief Commis. 
sionor Inid fully hoforo tho Supromo Government, in Mr, 


‘Temple's Jolfor fp your adgvess, No. 278, dated ,20th August, 
r2 
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1856, hjs views in regara to thd desirablenoss of a railway 
connecting Umritsir with Mautf‘an, and I havo now the honour to 
submit, by tho Chief Commusionmr's dircotion- copies of the 
documents noted in thd” margin,* which show that tho schemo 
has passed from tho stago of speculation to that of action, and 
that the approval aud sanotion of thg authoritios in Tingland aro 
now alono%equired to admit of tfe work of ponstruction being at 
once and vigorously procooded with. 

2, Tho plans, maps, ahd ‘sections of the rbove railway which 
accompanied Mr, Branton's roport, wore dogpaichod from Lahoro 
on the 27th Augasé fast, and rerchod Moulton the subsequongt 
day, Inquiry will bo mado rogarding thoir avvival at Kuvacheo 
and tran8mission onwards, thetrosult of which will, be commani- 
ented. Tho Chief Commissionor rogrots that, by somo mistako 
im his offices, theso documents wore not sont to the Bombay 
Government as was intended. At that time a groat pressure 
existed in overy department, and tho Chiof Commissionor himaolf 
had just singtéd for Juljander® to aseortain the fecling of the 
Jammoo troops, and push thom on as frst as possible to Delhi. 

8, As a Company hoe seon formed for Sarrying out the above 
project, the Diveotns of which lava placed thomsalves in commu 
Meation with the authorities in London, matters avo now in tho 
Lest position for ansuring a success(ul proscoution of the under 
taking, But the Chiof Commissioner Tus nevarthelogs deamed it 
Tus duty to keep the suprome Govornment informed, as frase is 
in his powor, of the progress which ia being mado on tho spot, 


* 1, Lettef to ihe address of my predecessor from Mr. J, Neville Warrati, , 
agent for the Soludo Railway Company, dated 11th February, 1967, No, 51, 
incloslug poapectus of Punjaub Railway Company, 

2, My predocessoy’s reply, No, 646, dated Srd March, 18b7. 

2. Letter addressed ‘by Witham Brunton, Esq, to te Directors of the 
aboye Compfiny, lated 16tIf June, 1857, reporting on the survay for a lina of 
Railway between Umeitsir and MCwlon, effected uncer his supervision os 
their chief Engiier, « 

4, Estimate of pobable cost of constructing the above Railway with 
rolling stock, &@, bes 
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and to offer Auch suggestions or romarka as may apport to him 
likoly 10 bo usoful al. the prosont fimo, 

4. Tn tho %Oth parngi®ph of My, Tomplo’s leltor, above 
vofotrod {o, it was asaumod that two millions storling would pro-a 
bably bo required for the completion ofya deuble line of rail from 
Unrilsir to Moultan, Iva tho accompanying docaments it will 
be scen that the Gompany proposo today gown a Single line 
only, for reasons which, though not fhovein stated, hgvo doubtless 
been considered valid by competent partios, fier fully considering 
all that chm bo said’ in favour of cithor gourso? ‘Tho maximum 
ost, as estimatad by Mr. Brunton, is £1,070,205, and tho Chief 
Commissioner has reason to balieva that tho rotual outlay is not 
expooted to nonchothis ainount i? tho work bo curviod out judi- 
clously and with economy. ; 

8. Mr, Brunton's roport and the plans which accompany it 
abundantly corroborato the opinions eaprossed in My, Tomplo’s 
lotter, in rogard to tho unusually favourablo gharnotor of the” 
country ‘to bo tpaversod, for tho faying glown of a Pailvond. Tho 
slope of the surface is *a0 slight as fp be hardly desorving of 
consideration, whilo it’s ucarly uniform’ throughout; no clevation 
ov hollows of impor(gneo occur in any portion of it, No stream 
or rivulets, save of tho most insignificant chavacter, havo any; 
whore to bo crossod, as tho line Ikeaps to the wator shed through- 
out until i4 eppreachos Moul tan, which is siluatod in the alluvial 
plaia or kadiv adjoining the Chonab, and ovon in that portion no 
ongincoring diMcultios of importanco occur, Somo of tho small 
inundation canals will have to bo crossed, and some of the outlots 
of tho Bureo Dorb Canal, but none of theso will involve works of 
a costly character, 

6. Tho *Bareo Dvab Canal thd proposed railway, it will be 
observed, run nvatly parallel to one smothers through the groator 
portion of tho longth of the latter, ach will # many ways ba 
productive of advintage to the tihor, and both will Jead in the 
most offoativo mannor to civiliso and supply with inhabitants a 
now iwact which is at prosoft, Tor tho most part, tho resort 
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exclusively of nomadic races of graviers and camelebreodors. The 
naiural adaptation of the line {or tho laying down of a railway is 
sufficiently indicated by the , that it is neaity identical with 
- that independently solecléd for the courso of tho canal; andnit is 
stated by My, Brunton that « portion of it, ag laid down by him, 
exhibits a cpntinuous straight line of, greater Jength than can be 
found, he Gelieves, in any Buropefin vailway.e 
7 Tho rgtums ‘to bo expected from the railway, even at an 
easly stago of its existence, fis shown in the 21st paragraph of 
Mr. Tomple's letior, 5 wore caloulated at 9 pér cent, gress income 
upon an outlay of tho'millions, Tho Chiof Commissioner is ngt 
aware that the grounds on which these calculations were based 
have been in any way impugrfad, or thet anything, hes occurred 
to show that they were erroneous; on the contrary, al] the atatis- 
tical data collected by parties interested in the question, na givon 
in the several publications of Mr. Andrew, the chairman of this 
"and other companies, tend in his opinion very strongly to indicate 
that 5 vast dhd inevensing traffic may bo caloulatod upon with 
confidence, while the rapidity with whith tho trado of Kurrachoo 
has increased, the returfi§ showing an aggfegato valuo of oxports 
and importa, in 1854, of 21,288,000 againgt £122,010 in 1848, 
attests tho tendency of the traffic of thege parts to expand, in 
proportion as it is facilitated and oncouraged. If, thon, so con- 
siderable a roturt was anticipated, on vafid giounda, fram an outlay 
of two millions, it seems not unreasonable to oxpeot, that with an 
outlay reduced by one-fifth or one-sixth, the not yoturn will 
amount to 6 per cent. at the least, 

8, It may be further remarked, that the complotion of tho 
proposed line of railway has become tho more impotent and 
essential, in consequence of tho" establishment of a dompany, to 
whom a remuneratife rate of interest on thoimoapital has boon 
guaranteed, fof the completion of a line of railway from Kur- 
rachee to Kotree, with a powellfel flotillt of stéamers from thonoo 
to Moultan. ‘The Success of these undertakings, in a financial 
point of view, must mainly depen? upon the amount of goods and 
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number of passengers passing to and {tom the Punjaub and 
othor places beyond it, tg which tho proposed railway must afford 
an immonso syjmulus; whqn tothis is added the oxceeding int- 
porignce to Government, of boing onalled to convey troops and a 
military atores to the capital of tho Punjaub and stations beyond 
it with caso and rapidity, thore onn, the Ohief Commissioner 
believes, be but ong opinion @ to the vast advantaged to be anti- 
cipated from the carrying out of tho undértaking now>undor 
considexation, ° ° 

9. Tho exporionde of somo of tho railways herotofore opened 
in India appears to show that very conaiti@able modifications in 
he form and axfangemont of both the carringes employed and the 
railway stations orgctod on the limes in England are indispensable 
to adapt them to this country, It is, therefores in tho opinion: 
of tho Ohiof Commissioner, most dosirable that prominont allontion 
be directed at once to this point, and ho is glad, thoreforo, to ob- 
serve that Mr, Brunton urges tho building of tho carringos in this 
country, importing tho iron-wotl one & monde of the expe- 
diency of hich ho haggno doubt, No plans havo as yet beon 
drawn. for railway stations, as it is thought that this would bo 
prematuré at the presont stage. Tut the Chiof Commissioner has 
soon a sketch, showihg xoughly tho ground plan of tho buildings 
Mx. Brunton yocommends, which appear appropriate, and from 
My. Brunton's charactergand tho Indian oxporjenco now acquired. 
by Jin and his fesistanis, it may bo confidently anticipated that 
ifn discretion ho allowed him in theso mattors, all noceasary points 
will bo atlenfled to, 

10, The Chiof Commissioner would further sugfost, that tho 
slation-puses be so arranged as to yonder them easily defonsible, 
Recent evonts havp forcibly skown that this is 9 consideration 
which céinot bg sefely overlooked in any part of India, and this 
ia move ospecially tho caso in a wild tract, sugh as that which 
will bo travorsod@y a groat parg f tho proposod lino, tho tribes 
inhabiting which aro to somo extont at the p&sent timo in a 
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state of rebellion, IG thinks, alsor that the fonpes which are 
to be placed elong cither ak tho,zond should bo of such 
anatorials and construction as \o afford ag litle, temptation as 
possible to the people df the country to removo them, oy no 

“ ordinary vigilance will suffice for their protection, The planting 
of a hedge, a3 auggosted’ by Mr. Brunton, would probably be 
found tho }pst plan of alj, and mary thorny plants suitable for the 
purpose aro indigefzous fo the country. 

11, Ibis fiot necessary to efor in this place to tho professional 
portions of Mr, Biunton’s report. But in ‘regard to his propo- 
sition that the Directézs of the company should have a contro}, 
over the erection of any buildings within a milé of each station, 
in order that all new villages may be construgied with regularity 
and a due rogerd to sanitary considorations, the Chief Commis- 
sionor would remaric that this can apply to those portions only 
of tho linc, the country adjoining which is at prosent waste; 
ani in such localities he will be quite propaved to divoct district 
officers not tésatlow buildings tobe erected within a reasonable 
limit, without the concurrSnce and advige of tho“offigors of the 
Company, which will profably be the most appropriato modo of 
meeting Mr, Biunton’s views, Tho question also mootdéd by him, 
whether or not the land required for tho yinlway is to bo givon 
by the Government, and the ownovs componsated by it, for any 
. property standing,the.eon, which may bo destroyed, will doubtless 
bo dotorminod according to precodents supplicd by oxisting gail- 
ways in India, so that it is not necessary to enlarge upon it here, 

12. There is another point adyerted to by Mx," Brunton, on 
which the Chic! Commissioner is desirous of offering an opinion, 
viz,,,the party by whom tho work shall bo exeoutod. "Fhe Chiof 
Commissioner doubts the expelioncy of eytrusting at to con 
tractors in England svho are new to the country, its Ithguages, 
and its populajion, IfEmopoan contractors com be mot with 
on the spot, possessed of capita] and resoureds, they will pro- 
bably be profortblecto all others, But auch persons are rove, 
especially in the Punjanb, while substantial native contractors 
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aro ready to Yome forward to any required oxtent, and those 
men having an intimate Yequainfhnce with all tho resources of 
the country, many of them “having acquired, as contractors in 
the anal and other engincering dopartmonts, exporienco in 
woks analogous to those of ths railwey, must obviously possess 
immense advantagos over sergons arrived frosh fram Europo, 
with no previously asquiied Tndion exporiones,, Tt wollld indeod 
he quite indispongablo for Huropean contractors togomploy this 
yery class of men, so that by inviting such coutractora wo should 
bo but orcnting a body of go-botwoens, wha wolld simply have 
tg perform functions which could be equally well or botter per- 
formed by the engineors themselves, seemg that these have now 
acquired consilorable local experichco, ‘ho Ohief Commissioner 
has veason to bolieve that Mr. Brunton himsolf is protty much 
of this opinion; and, indeed, as his ostimates are based on 
existing local rates, it may be doubted whether thoy will affod 
a sufficiont margin to remunorate a Buropean, contractor, in 
addition to the profits of tho actual exequtors of tho ‘work, 

18. Tt is understood that My. Bruntgn and his assistants are 
about to proceed shorfly to Soinde, with’ a viow to surveying a 
now line in contumpation in that province, as nothing furthor 
can bo dono in thigy quartor until sanction shall haye boon 
accorded by tho authoritios in England, and doflnitivo orders 
shall have yachod, India. * Tho dolay yoaulting ftom this causo it 
is pagsumod cannot bo avoided. But as ovoiry necessary inquity 
has now béon mado and communicatod to the Dirootors, tho sur 
veya complottd, nnd the remarkable adaptation of tho proposed 
lino for railway purposes established boyond all room for doubt, 
the Chie&Commissionor oarnostly hopos that tho roquisite orders 
may be sptettily issued, and (soding that Mr. Branton considors 
four year’ at Jegst to be necossary, undor*the most favourable 
ciroumstances, fox the complotion of tho Railywy)*-that this 
work, from which Smost incaloulab?e benefits ‘may bo anticipated 
for the Punjaub, may bo commenced upon af tho earliost prac 
ticdble period. 
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14. Js conclusion, 1 am direatéd to observerthat the Ohief 
Commissioner considers it dudto Mr. Brunton and his assistants 
to give his testimony to the Yory Satisfactory wanner in which 
the work has been conducted thus far, On the profestional 
morits of tho survey it,will ba for others to decide; but as 
respects al], that is of an administrative charactor, Mr Branton 
appems t&* the Chief Commissioner to have evinced throughout 
much Judgment and firmness, as well as a yery conciliatory 
spirit, There has been no “lashing with the local authorities or 
with the peopl ‘Tho work entrusted to ‘him hos beon camiod 
on steadily, offectivaly, and unobtrusively, eyon throughout a 
period of most alarming excitement; and the conduct of all 
parties connected with the ifhdertaling has, in the Chicf Com- 
mussioner’s ofinion, been deserving of much commendation, 


-T have, &e,, 
~ Signed) 4, IL PASKn, 
Officiating Scorotary to Chief Commissioner. 
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Procrxpinag of the Trty AnNuAL Gunurat Marina 
of the Sharcholders @f the Shuvpu Bamavay Company, 
held Fobruftry 18th, 1858. . 


he Third Annual General Mgecting of the Scinde 
Railway Oompany was held,on ‘Thursday, at tlagjr ollices, 
Gresham House ; W. P. Andrew, Egq.—the Chairman of 
this and other undertakings, designed to open up a com- 
munication between the port of Kurradheo gnd the north- 
western provinces by the route of the*Thdus—presiding. 

The Secretary (Mx, Burnell) haying read the adyertise- 
ment conveying sthe mecting? the report was taken as 
read t— 

The Chairman said—You will observe that the business 
which we have to-day is both genoral and special, for the 
purpose, in the first instance, of disposing of the interesting 
mattor's which? belong fo the Scinde Reilway undertaking ; 3 
and, in the second, df asking your"tonsont to the raising 
of sanlied for the gonstruction of ‘the Punjaub Railway, 
which is vequired y the conditions of the agrcoment 
entored into with the {fonourablo Hast India Company. 
When firft he*had tho pleasure of meeting tho sharo- 
holdds, two years bofore, he explained that the Scinde 
Railway, frdin Kurracheo to the Indus, although having 
a great and defined object, was only the fizst link in the 
chain of®sicam communication from Poshawur to the sea, 
and the genaral {csign was subdivided in ordor moro 
completely to fheet the convenience, of all gnlarested a 
the"undortaking, The capital for the Scinde Railway had 
bécn estimated at £750,000. in the frat iifStance ; but 
neither this Company, now the East India Company, 
eviy considered? that this amount would. be equal®to the 
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work t be, performed. Novor theless, thé East India 
Company, as they were prvare, “came to a resolution 
_ authorising the creatton of £500,000 onlf, upon which 
’ they guaranteed interost at the rate of 5 per cent. Ss he 
had previgusly observed, neither, the East India Company 
nor the dhgineers of the company consigored this cnough, 
but ‘as tha,Hast India Company thought it expedient to 
limit the guarantea to that amount, the financial position 
of the company avas formed on that basis. Under the 
avranggment, the slfareholders wore invited to pay up thé 
amount*of the calls in adyasice if they thought propor, to 
a certain extent, and the recent call, now in course of 
payment, was on another £500,000 of capital having the 
guarantee, 

The Repoyt of the Directors had already been in the 
hands of the proprietoss for some days, and it was scarecly 
necessary for him to,gletain the meging by any length- 
ened observations on the present occasion, beeause the 
Report was so ample that the proprittors were in pos- 
session of all the important clemonts necessary to enable 
them to anivéat a just conclusifia in ipferegco to the 
value of the undertaking in which thoy had embarked, 
At the three special meetings of the compayy held last 
year, ho had availed himsolf of the opportunity afforded 
of “ddressing the proprietors upon such subjects of inter Rt 
as appeared to him most important; Dyt he weuld, with 
the permission of the meeting, say a fot words % confir. 
ration of the®remark$ which he had on Hrovious occasipne 
thought it right to t8 submit fotthe meeting» 

And, in the first place,*he ¥ would refer to the depth, of 
water n% the port of Kunrachee ‘ehis was ngnost important 
point to conside#in xoferencg w their project, and he Was 
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oxtremely hetppy to sny that, in overy statement which he 
had put forward on the’subject, ho had always been rather, 
under than ovér the maxi Two years ago he stated that 
the depth of water on the bax was 172 fect. Another your 
passed, and then he had the satisfaction of receiving from 
the most compctent authorifies, and ypon the mest careful 
examination, evidence to the effect that thg depth of 
water was 21} feet; and the propriotgrs would sce from, 
the print@d report the evidence of the,cpmpany’s agent in 
Ycinde, showing that the average dopth at high tide 
throughout the year, was cvoy then greatly undarstated. 
It was, in fact, 26 feet. Tho agent wrote, on tho 20th of 
Septomber last, That soveral merchant captains went on 
board the ‘Iugh Lindsay,’ while towing a ship out, and 
they nover had soundings legs than 26 fect, and Captain 
Darke, of theg IIugh Lindsay,’ holds and expresses a very 
strong opinion that jt is impossible, té find any high tide 
throughout the year, when soundings would bo less than 
26 feet in the mah channel”? Lhe depth was 26 Leot 
aver the bar, a depth which would admit of oven tho 
reception pf thp Levyithan in the port ®f Kurrachee, 
if the Loviathan should be chartered to that port, (IIcar 
hear). rn ‘ 

At a previous meeting he mentioned to the proprictors 
that corgiderable delay had taken place in settling the 
course of dhe line,” Ile wasenow happy to inform them 
that tho Bine had Boen agreed to by thor Bombay Govorn- 
meat; that in September last the works wate Boing ‘pré- 
copded with with great eifergy. ‘Tye @oct of the 
delay to which he xoforred jhad been, to divert the 
labours of theiy staf ow, i Indie from thei: imgiediate 
objéct, At the same time he was gla@ ta say that al- 
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though their engineers had direetod their attohtion to other 
quarters, they had made syrvoys “for various extensions 
which promised to bévome of importance in the future 
operations of the company. , In reference, however, to 
the portioy of the line ane n Kpeamaree and Kurrachec 
~—which,*he might observe, was not adbranch line, but a 
section of the trunk line~ho would remind the pr oprictors 
that when they lastnret, he had stated go them the opinion 
of Mr. Bartle Free, and represented to them how very 
valuable the traffic 6f this small section of*raihvay would 
prove t8 the company; andhe had recegtly xoceived from 
* that gentlemfn, who had always taken avery earnest interest 
in the undertaking, a statistical retwm showing the actual 
,traflic which now passed over this portion of line, which, 
although ogly 4 miles in Jength, would nevertheless, 
surpass any other sectfon of the lige i in its eremunerative 
returns, In the yorntl 856, the traffic embraced 107,066 
carts, 14,914 carringos, 46,251 horses, gnd abové 900,000 
passengers, European and native, Jn short, the traffic 
was sur’ prising, This was for tho year 1856 ; and if they 
reflected for & moment on the activity whichehad been 
given to that port by the amount of munitions of war*and 
military stores which had been sent out during the past 
year for thd purpose of putling down the unhappy rebellion 
in our Indian possessions, they might eatimajcs tho in- 
creasing importance and valife of the Doxt of Tunchee, 
(Hear, har), . *. 

Taking, hSweyer, & mare general vigw of the oem- 
mercial valu of the undei taking, it would no doubt 
be interesting to the mosging to know that, from offieial 
returns Which had been furnished to iim, the commerce of 

» the valley ofp tho Indus shad® inerensed from £358,400 
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to £1,420,18% in tho cowrse of tho last ten ayears 3 
and that the article of Mile frgm the markot of Bokhara, , 
which, in the *brevious yéar only figured for £376, last 
year represented £32,017 ; the exporl of wool in 1847 
amounted to £18,169, and Inst yeur"to £811 90, ‘These 
Were very remarkable facts? which he thought 4 would 
be agreeable to the meeting to be made atquaigtod with ; 
and he thought they would agice with him that it was 
not out of ‘place to givo attention to qugh thatters, upon 
which the ultinmte success of a great® undertaking must 
depend. ° 

There was’another matter al to which he bogged to 
refer, as likely to exercise considerable influence on their 
property, He alluded to the discovery of coal on the 
Indus. (Hear, hear), And Jhe had the sptisfaction of ' 
stating that,experiments had been made with the coal on 
board the Hast India,Company’s steypt-ship, the Nimrod, 
and with the best success, by the* officers of the Steam 
Flotilla, [Tho hor gontloman read the official communi. 
cation which he had received on this subject]. 

He woulst horgalso tafto an opportunity of tating that the 
diye@tors had onfored into a contract with Mossys, Bray 
for the constguction of tho line from Kurrachee to Kotree ; 
and there would be no doubt, from the high character of 
these gepilomen, and the reputation thoy had already 
earned fort themselyes in the onstruction of works on the 
Great Inflion, Renfnsula line, that the gontract would be 
completed within two years and thred? month tothe gireng 
satisfaction of the company arf their owy crglit, At the 
sanvo time every precaution had Boon taken in the drawing 
up of the contract, that np iXancement should be wanting 
to the energetic prosecution, of the works; on the onc 
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hand, amsort of bonus was to be given for every week saved 
in the construction within the | tithe fixod, and, on the 
other, a penalty or forfeiture” for overy* week's delay 
beyond the same time. 

A Prornimror, —Ptrhaps‘ tho, chairman would be good 
cnough t® state the amount ofthe contxpet. 

‘The Cxpremin said he was unable to do that. The 

contract was upon g schedule of prices, 

Another Piornggror.—What quantity of land have we 
in possession ? © . ® 

The Cuaratan—The cqynpany have all the nocessary 
land given by the Government, The land from Keoamaree 
to Kurrachee ts now in possession, and on which the works 
are being proceeded with. 

He would now say afew words in reference to the Indus 
Steam Flotilla and the Punjaub Railway, which wero so 
intimately connected yith this under taking, The proprie- 
tors would remember *that when parliamentary authority 
was obtained for the, establishment of, that Flotilla, it was 
arranged that the Scinde Company should raiso the necos» 
sary capital, bet that the capital wis to baspecially appli- 
cable to the Mlotilla, and should not intorfere, or bo nftxed 
up with, the separate capital of tho Scindo Railway, but 
that the capital of each undertaking should bo employod 
sefarately, and stand in separate accounts, and, that. each 
undertaking should stand upon its owy merits and that 
all new shares belonging to cach shoultt be gffex€d in the 
‘hat Instaoe % the Ploprigtors of cach individual-pr ojoot. 
The capital and revenue accSunts were to be kept entiroly 
distinct, and the only interest in cornmon. betweon the 
three cempainies was that theres éhould be one management, 
and that mutualtependance,which the geographical oon- 
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nection and cemmorelal rofations of thé*three under{ikings: 
involved. The deposit*on the shaves in the Flotilla hag 


been i paid, the first call wad in ‘toursg of payment, and no” 


time*would bo lost in prosecuting the undertaking, The 
Eagt India Company’ appointéa a commission for the pur- 
pose of examining, and determining upon the "gest form, 
of boat for the navigation of the Indy, consisting of 

" gentlomen of known ability, Mafor Grawford, Consulting 
Engineer to tlic Government of Bomba 7, Captain Balfour, 
of the Indian Navy,,and a marine engincor of experience ; 
and their report, which had oeen printed for our informa~ 
tion and guid&nce; fully supported tho views, entortained 
by, tho engineers of this company, in almost every pat- 
ticular, (Hear, hear). 

As to the Punjaub Railway, which compre chended 248 
miles of linc from Moulten ‘to Lahore and’ Wmritsir, it 
was satisfactory to kgow that, in Ah, cagineering point of 
view, it was xemarkablo for the easy charactor of the 
country through Whicle it passed, There was not a 
single cutting or embankmont of any extont. ‘That dis 
tinguished stnteqnan, § Sir John Lawronce,ewho, as they 
werdaware, was RoW nol only placed at the head of the 
Punjaub, buf of a large portion of Upper India, had warmly 
recommended the undertaking to the suppoyt of tho 
authoritiga, and had takon occasion, in a manner whigh 
was extromely gratifying to the directors of tho company, 
‘to record*his feglinmony as to the cnergy end ability of Mr, 
Brygton and the engineering staff, ‘Phe lattar gentloriany 
wijling from Lihore, capecialfy mentioned _ tho extras 
ordinary adaptation of the surface of*the country to 
railway purposgs, ond gthf presence af peilitios for 


conftruction, which, suxpaygd the advgnfages on the 
v 
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Scindegline. Mr. “Brunton and hig stat! Nesuredly de- 
werved the “greatest. apprgbation® ‘which -it was. in. the 
power. of the aompagy to besfow ; for; efignged as. they 
were in prosecuting ongincering surveys in a country 
agitated - by the mutihy of Yho, Bengal army, and where 
they acteally” performed ‘milifiry duty; and were drilled 
twife.a day, thy fievertheless’ exhibited an ener; By, and 
produced results, which “could not have been surpassed 
had their: IoSouys been exercised in the plefsant and 
peaceful fields of Bngland. Tho whole line of the Pua- 
jain Beilway was sutveyed, too, in seven months. (Tlear, 
hear), . * 

Sir John Lawrence; as would. bo. scen by referenco, to 
tho correspondence published at the close of the report, 
pressed upoy the. authorities the necossity of a spoody. 
completion” ‘of the ling, ag of the highest impogtance, both 
in ‘a political. and dorpmercial point yf view, Such testi- 
mony was most valuable, (Hear, hear), . 

Since the suryey of the. Punjaub, {ras completed, ae 
directors received authority to: continue their surveys: on 
to Peshawut, « distance of 256 mifes. Gia 

‘There wore also othor.survoys authorised ‘to  Docwt and 
to Dadur, at the niouth of tho Bolan Pass. Both these 
extensiong had been’ very strongly recommended ‘by Mrs 
Frere, and by General Jacob. » The line to Dadur yras about 
160 miles in length, and haé been alrégdy surveyed by our 
suigineers from Bukkur ofa Shikarpofe fo, Jaddbabad, a; 
gisfance of H or 60' miles, and taken in canjunction,jyith. 
the..line: to Peshawur and %he intervening steam, route, it 
was obvious: that. an invading force attempting either of. 
the great passes, would. be liBble to be taken by us either 
in’ fink ‘or rear, “The proprietors shad already heatdin 
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that room tho opinions ‘of his distinguished fi¢hd, My. ; 
Frere, as to ,the importgnes of our commanding thos? 
pases; and it was now incontostibl3 that, in order to con- 
firm the imperial gyasp upoy. India, wo must have strate 
gical possession of that coliptry. Tt was undey this latter 
view that the linovof communicatior up she. valley of, the 
Indug assumed its most important ‘aspect. Ja presented 
the shoi{gst and mast direct road fér"the onyeyance of 
troops" "to North-Western India, Jnhaphed by brave and 
Rardy. 1 races, who nevertheless were vain and presump- 
tious, but Wo, though now dtr allies, gave this country 
much troublé in a recent campaign, and it would be found’ 
necessary to impress upon them the fact, by the presonde 
of European troops, that we were not dependent alone on, 
their thews and sinews, for the obsession of? the Punjaub 
and UpperIntia, Ho alluded méro‘especially to the Sikhs, 
who might justly bt tormed tho ‘Paladins of the Hast. 
(EHenr, hear’). ’ 
Doesa was on the vthor side of tho Indus, at o distance 
of about 260 miles; byt an extension in, that direction 
would be of imnfeitse vuluc, because by means of that line 
the Scinde would ‘become conncoteil with tho Bombay line, 
and give thém an entrance into Rahjpootaha and Contral 
India, and, lead to a union, of the opposite sides of the 
‘poninsula hy. stoamn fransit. ‘These, however, were mat ters 
to which fe should havo occasion to draw their attention 
“at.some future ttmo, and he now hiss k to mayo the ado, 
tioa Bf the reportsind accoun ; 
Six Hunsmr MApnoox ssotinged the yeaclition, ; ; 
A Prorrtnror drew the gtteution of the chairman to. 
thd, dlteration whieh bad fiken place in the emtvangemont 
for the constryidtion af the Maoultan Jine., Att first jt was 
ug 
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stated fiat it was intended originally to make the line a 
Buble line, and now it appeared that it was to bo only a 
single linc, According to the estimate of the chairyan, 
no doubt seemed to bo, enterfpined | that the traffic would 
be very lage ; and it thorofore" sty ack him that if the ling 
were e conttruoted, ag. double line in the first instance, it 
would be considerable saving to the cémpany. “hore 
was another point to which he would also vent ure to direct 
the attention of thw chairman—namoly, that, looking at 
the red, line as lnid “down on tho map, indfeating the prof 
posed &xtension to the Keyber Pass, the lito scented to 
-desoribe a vary wide curve, which, unless thote were somo 
yery good reason to the contrary, would be better servod 
by a more direct line. : 

‘The Cragraran said it waa to be taken into Jnallareiiok 
that, although the traffic on the Moultang Tahore, and 
Umritsir line wouldPno doubt, beevery great, yet the 
largest proportion of fhe traffic would, ie through traffic ; 
and after carefully considering thé amount of accommoda~ 
tion that could be afforded, the professional advisors and. 
staff of the Company had vilaellee upd a sifgle line of 
rails throughout, with very ample and commorions sidings, 
with bridges and other masonty works for » double line, 
It was not improbable, also, that in some parts tho line 
would be made double, and this would vory likely be the 
case between Umritsir and [Mhore. In reference to tho con- 
siderable bend which tho lino appeared to-take, a » and which* 
She honourable propriotoy,scemed to thipk*would admis of 
improveniert,itgvas absolutely essential that the linc should 
touch the impo taut oitiesof Lahore and Umvritsir—Lafore 
was thes capita] and a great miftary station,end Umi itsinwas 
a great commerfial emporlum"with a trade of between two 
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and three millions a-yea?; and, fa ofder to accommodate 
these points, as well &s to afford the most éonvenient he 
tonsion to P&hawur, the’ curve wag necessary, and, for the 
most part, the line followed the present high road. If they? 
had adopted amore dtreat jhe, andthugged the banks of the 
Indus, they would havo 1ést sight of the prideipal towns 
and the great objects they had in view. ?Tho dine, a@ laid 
down, appeared to be the best,*both for politi¢al and com- 
merojal tonsideratlons. ® 
a A Prorninyor said he should bo glad to know if the 
company iatended to employ native contractors for the 
Punjaub Rfilwey. e 
The Cuarrman said it was tho tnthition of the Com- 
pany todo so. In the first place, the native contractos 
wore, for the most part, very wealthy and reliable moff, 
and had had,grent exporionce ip the construdtion of public 
works, and in the Punjaub particularly, of several hundred 
miles of, canal, It was also considered by himself and his 
colleagues at thd Boned, to be judicious policy to induce 
the natives to tako an actiyo intorest in the Ine. ‘The 
system ta be ppued vould be the employment of native* 
comiaactgrs under the suporvision of the Company’s ataff, 
My. Wigpu reférred to tho arrangomont originally de- 

ter: mined upon for keeping the capital ot, the several 
undotigkings, namely, the Scindc, the Flotilla ande the 
Punjauby distinc}“is to capital and revenuc. He thought 
this a very salutery rogulation, but hosay in the present 
agcpunts some charges ‘on account & the Teanjtub debigod 
to tho Scinde Company. Upon this pbint sho should be 
glad of somo explanation. Ie desirad also to say a few 
words upon the amouny offmoney in the hawgls ofthe Enst 
Ifdia Company. ‘Thoy hell about £156 ,600, upon which 
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nag intorsgt was allow6d, Which appeared to be scarcely fair, 
soajng that théy,charged against thoCompany every penny 
which they paid in thg shape of interest. ga the paid-up 
“apital in the shares, There was another minor point to 
which he would call attontion® IIo alluded to the custom 
of inyiting, the proprictoxs to these mectings by circular as 
well es by adyertisement, On a recent occasion the olr- 
cular was not sent, . oe thought, also, by a friendly ar- 
rangement betvreey, the Secretaries of the IndianrRailway 
Companies, the incmvenionce of two Indian Railway, 
Companies meeting on the same day might he avoided. 

his, however, was the case with the “Maghas tnd the 
‘Beinde Company. 

The Cuamman said the Soinde had always held thoir 
frecting on the 18th February, but the mattor should be 
attended to. ° In answey to, the question as tothe items of 
expenditure on the Tedgs and Panjafib accounts, they were 
part of preliminary expenses which wero paid by the Scinde 
Company, and were placed to a suspensf account until the 
separate accounts were opencd, ‘The expense of the aurvey 

*of the Punjaul» was paid by the Soingo Gompany and 
placed to a separate account, As tO tho amount ‘in ethe 
hands of the East India Company not*bearing interest, it 
was the objapt, of course, of this Company to prevent any 
large acoumulation in their hands, but the East ‘India 
Company would “not permit thom to enter intOfny con~ 
tracts without money being previously spaid, into their 
hagds’s so thatgthoy could not avoid maleing Telymonta i gud 
wore practically dn” this mafter in the bards of the East 
India Company, - o 

The Cgarpan, without plefgiag himself, gayvo, as hig 
own ‘impression, the following deformation *vegarding calts, 
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~The firstecall on the*Punjau8 wSuld be £4,168, 8d., 

payallo on th8 27th*March, On the fingt*issues of sho 

Scindo shares? £5, payalfle on the, 28th May; sceond cafl 

on the Flotilla Shargs of £5 on tho’ 28th June; call of £ie 
on the second issue of the ,Pindo shares on the 10th July ; 

fowrth call on the ‘fixst issuesof Scindd shares of 135, payable 

on the 27th September; and a thir cl on the Metilla, 

due the 28th of October. These, calls wofe no doubt 

heavy-Sbat the Directors had no altornngiven 

r After some further discussion, in he course of which a 

very stronge opinion was expressed as to the injustice and 

tnreasohablfncss* of the Hast India Company retaining 80, 
large an amaunt of money to mect contracts fox which they 

were in po way liablo,— 

‘The rosolution for the adoption of ‘the Report and act 
counts wag pyt and carried unagimpusly. ne 

The retiring Diregt&rs, namely, Ube. Androw, the Chaix- 
man, and, Mz, Harry Borradailo, were then re-elected, and 
Major Moore wasfre-clacted Auditor ; and the business of 
the General Moéting being concluded,— 

The , Mesting\yvas: ‘made special, for éhe purpose of: 
authoritigg tho areation of £1,500,000, in shares of £20 
cach, uyfon y which tite Llonourablo the Hast Indin Company 
guaranteed 4 interost at the rato of five por cent, 

Thé Cuarrman, in submitting the formal resolution to 
tho adopgfon of tite meeting, explained that tho original 
cotimatotvas £2, 500, 000, but the Company’s Engineor who 
surveyed hela ut the figure at £¥,600,00), Lhis,royr- 
ever, Was shouted excessové by Sir J che Lawrence, and 
at Jength the Hast Indi} Company determned’ upon the sum 
of £1,500,000 gs the amghuft whon which thoy would grant 
the guarantee. Tho, Directors, howover, gli not acquiesce 
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in this coatimate, They did nét consider # adequate. 
‘Phere were thany details of  oxponte contacted with the 
undertaking, which did not appt to have Boen fully hp+ 
®preciated, either by their own enginegrs in tho Punjdub, 
or by the East IndiaeComp®yy 3 fad there were many 
subjects, gfich as Acight, upom ‘which ‘the Directors in 
Londwh ‘wore in S.position to exercise a correct judgment, 
A further dipital woyld, ho doubt, bo noccsamy, but for 
the present théy yere limited to the £1,600,000, ae to 
the value of the litt when made, the praprielors vould 
1emomler the interesting statistics and stalesmenlike viows 
which Mr, Fyoxo laid before them in that roghh 5 and *nis6 
dn a subsequent occasion, they would recolled. the g graphic 
description which Mr, Tomple gave of the trpflio and 
resources of the Punjaub and noighbowing territorics, con- 
firming alf thht has began previously said of {he profitable 
results which were sniicipated to Yow fiom the under- 
taking, The Chairmin then pioceeded to give a slight 
sketch of the history of the lino, end &f tho formation of 
the Punjaub Railway Company, which would now moxge 
in the Scinde Gompany, and statatltnt fp sory now out 
for the Punjaub represented £2. 2,500;000, dut as the capital 
had beon reduced to threo-fifths of tht original eatimates, 
the arrangpment proposed was, that three now shares 
would exchange agninst avoryfive of the old, “Ho sal 
would be £4 16s, 8d., making, with the doposit8,£5 paid. 
The Chairman alse read the lettor of thoeBast India Com- . 
pgny} venderigg it imperative to*pay u » 25 por cent. of 


the capital on qv before th® and of Text, 
The formal reSolution was then put, and carried unagi- . 
moudly, ° sh. 


+, Mx, Goontirrg said, Jomapitas ithe” ise capftal 
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should profe gnadequate, he presumed the Eest India 
CAmpany would not refuse" a,guarantee on stich addition! 
capital, 

The Orratrmangsaid, the East India Company woul? 
not permit thom do ston havi offpital then that guaran- 
teed, and he had no dof that all the capital, required 
would be acces as the ead given @n the 


usdadferms. - 
ap Ss wt said, the Chairmy rpifthe remembered 
'yightly, propésed, in a pamphlet written by him, 4 to com- 
wmnance at Spritsir. rs 

wn Thain ac said it Was true that, years ago, he might 
have expitesed an opinion to that effect, But at that time 
their project: had not assumed its present vast proportions. 
Syeh a scheme would then pave frightenog tt thg East Indfs 
Company (A laugh)... It was ney qropéeed tO commence at 
various pointe—indact, all along: ,,° 

The Curamman, in answer td questions put by Sir 
Charles Doug dpadeother proprietors, replied that as to 
calls, the call i te bo made on the Punjaub would not 
very goon. be fo owgd. by another, but, tlfs would depend’ 
in®a great meagure on the amount paid up in anticipation, 
Not a‘mognent would be lost to push on the construction 
of tho Flotilla, and no delay was expected, since they 
were fodially supported *by the authorities, both at Adme 
and aboad, S& vessels arould be ready in 18 months, 
The detange tween Lahore and Umritsir was $2 miles, 
eho Pun ne would be 250 ee length. “ o 
« In een af to the « og which any change 
tn the government of Tpdia shight have on the scourity of 
‘the Company., * 

The Crramuman said *gwould aitec® ngt the nature of 
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the security. The security was the revontte of India, 
Yrcther administered by the “Orown or the East a 
Company. In explanation’ algo, of the "sours to 
“pursued in the distribution of any fuxther capital witch 
may be created i in respect of Branch lines or extensions, 
it was stated that the shares would bg allotted to the 
holdd?s of shares 1 the particular undertaking from io 
the extension proceeded, as, for instance; — Sup 

line to Deesa, ftsveild spring from the Scinde 4 fey 
proper; and that té Poshawur would be -given tc thee 
Punjaubs If any extension,of, capital shoul Bho _ Teh 
mined upon for the purpose Y building” boat, eliher te” 
augment the Flotilla at present proposed, or #f the pur- 
pose of navigating the smaller tributary slxcamse of the 
Funjaub, sych ghares would of right belong to the then 
holders in the Steam Motilla; and the logad anthoritice 
were at this momexit® gplldoting data to be’placed in his 
hands for the latter purpose. 

The vesolution was then passed unaniglo sly. 

A vote of thanks was then moved go thofChairman, and 
“carried by acclémation, with many? confp}imonis fo the 
Chairman upon the~singular energy and diatinguislted 
ability with which he had conducted fhe affajrs ‘of the 
Company. 

‘The Cuarrman briefly ackndwledged the comppimont, 
and congratulated the propriciors that the projects which 
a fow years since ‘were only shadowed “fo,th hfd now 
assemed a “distinct,foria; and, with the agsisignce of the 
contributionvref dhe sharcholdtts, ee become, 
flourishing realities, e 
‘The meetingsthen separated, 
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APPENDIX G. 


HUPHRATESYAND. INDUS ROUTE TO 
CENGRAL ASIA. 


AD tion in favour of ‘tho Governgams guarantecing a mini- 
agin ate of interest on the Hupha gy Tadley Railway, had 


intdmiow with Viscount Palmarstom, 22nd June, 1857. 





‘the deptation consisted of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
My. WeP. Andrew (chairman of the Euphrates Valle 
Ragwoy), Mr. B. Anstuthe,, Mx. W. Ainwyosth, Sir, r 
L. Arthur Bart, Mi, A. F. Bellitsis, Sir W. ColebrSoke, 
O.B., the Eul of Chichester,” tia “ful of Carnarvon, 
Majorftonoral Chesnoy, R.A., Mr. F. Ellis, MP, My. 
Sotheron Extequmy, MP, Mr. A, S, Finlay, M.P, 
TLowd Code P- Gladstone, Mr. W. Tutt, M.P., 
My, Tho® Headtime M.P., Mr, T. B, Hovrsfall, MP,’ 
Col? Wdvey, My... K. Lynch, My. John Laird, Mr. 
Macegregore Land, Mz. James Merry, M.P., Sir H, Mad- 
dock, Major Moore, Sir D. Norreys,.M.P., Colonel W., 
PinnoyAQY.P., Mx, TF. W. Russell, M.P., Sir Tustin Shell, 
K.O.B., *Count Strylecki, Gol. Stcinbach, Gen, Sabine, 
Lord Talbotele Molahige,the Lord Mhyor, Mx, Matthew 
Urielli, NLS Sy W,,¥. Williams “of 
Kars, Mx, T, AL P&gow, Mr. Wickhay PN; fon, A, 
Thnnaird, M.P., Mx. ANpur Ofay, the Bar] of Alberhaxle, 
Tgrd Ashloy, Wh. Fhor fs Alcock, M.P., NySd. Es Ander- 
don, Viscount Bangor, M4, Buchano§ M.P., Mr. BB. 
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Beamish, M.P., ue Gf Bowyer, M.P., Dr.Boyd, M.P., 
Major O. Brice, M.P., Loid Voleitestor, Lord Cloyeafry, 
“Lord Cremorne, Lod BR. Gtinttn, Sir Edfy, Colchrodke, 
MP., the Hon. H. Cole, M.P., Qldainan Copolind, 
MP.,, the Bishop of Murhah, Lord Differin, the Darl 
of Donoydhmore, Mit. R. Davi on, M.P., Colonel Dunne, 
M.Pey Sir Jartes Duke, MIP. jhe Earl of Ennis. 
Idllen, aft of Exng, Lord. Elcho, Sir De Lacy E 
M.P., Mr. J. Rwart, M.P,, Sir J. Elphins 
Mz. W. Fagan, M“P., Sir R. Ferguson, 
Foster, MP. Mx. C. Fortesgue, M.P,, Mr 
M.P,, Lord. Robert Grosvertr, M,P., Mix FE. Atogall, 
MAP., Mx. S. Gregson, M.P., Mr, G, Hargition, M.P,, 
Mi. F. IL, Hamilton, M.P., Colonel ILmyey,, Mr, A. 
*flastie, M.P., Mr. H. Ingram, M.P , Miv W. Kirk, MP,, 
* Sed, Loi§manfLord, Monteagle, the Earl pf Mayo, Mx, 
J. R, Mowbray, M2. gddr. BR, Mohgkton Milnes, M.P,, 
Sir John Macneill, Mx. II, A. Mackinnon, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Mr. G. Macartney, MPA Mr. J. M’Cam,, 
M.P., Mi. J. M‘Clintock, M.P., My ey vory, M.P., Mr. 
aP.W. Martin, Afr. C, W. Martin. ‘My, got MYPhorson, 
My. F. North, M,P.,.Colonel North, MP, the night Won! 
J, Napier, M.P., Mr. C. Newdegatos M.P., fir’ George 
Pollock, G.C.B., Mx. J. Pritchard, M.P., the Earl of 
“Roden, Lord Rossmore, Lord Sandon, the By hop of 
St. Davit’s, Mr. R. Slancy,, Mr, ‘W. Sowerbyy Ma, A, 
Turner, M.P., Colonel Taylqr, M.P..e Mx. ‘We. Tolle- 


maar, MP sy MH. Le’ fms Vrolgesley, Mz. 
‘Whiteaee dd Sa, Th8ss Dispense? rd, A, Warzg, 


. 






Lord Shafiesstiry introduog@l¥pe deputgtion to Lord 
Times, Brduno, 1887. : 
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Talniorstonggds eh in*forkible language, the 
vasPNy portance tf thiMMomkry of securing dh afternatign 
route to Ind&, and th, ‘eat intorest generally felif 
throughout th coyptry inf this great undortiking, 80 
caloulated to pSpote* corfferce, divilization, i Chris- 







tianity, and atated that Mw, Andrew, tie Clint {agn of the 
company, would sulagit his Lortlshg more Slegailed 
$ Pd 


. © . , 

rew, after ofagssing fs sooge for the una- 
nee of Lord Stanley, saifethat for some yonrs 
“ele onsifered a national object to stare an 
Morys @ Hori rowyo to@india, but thatrecently ‘the 
establish @tagoot the’ route by the Buphrates had becom 
rhoro ang more negessary, and more especially since it had 
be mincd™o opes up the{Valley off the Indus by 
the application of Ricard. rip Yitiogmiieh werner 
pour down this vallef’ from Centnd Aagit ond the Punjaub, 
once figwing towards Kwrrachee, would naturally seek an 
outlof™by the sister valley of tho Euphrates, at least the 
lighter and mole y ‘i produets, as well as the mhils 
and pass@ngorg Rbut fho support of the Govanment wey 
‘hot soW&ht on scommercial groundse, That support was 
sought“alope on tie ground of the political importance of 
this Gucjent line of communication, The grand object 
was t@connect Englandevih the north-west fyontigesf 
India, Ig? stoam ffansit thrqngh the EuphiatgyAlnd Indus 
Valley# ‘Chg dattor would vendor movae to cither the 


Cyber o: lan, gatestf Pip, ue Lameper 
: ee, eas 











fhe British af 
Uy the Euphrates li®yby mgass of stoatners, the flank and 


year would ‘ thupat ‘tiny force myers through 


Persia towgfds India, Be dee the ing on of India by 
thie pia dcheme wo e "placed igfia evn. spect 
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Jation sand it would be oven, by tt & army of 
Sadia “of 306, 000 mon being nit yu this sane 
inmy in England, tho, mutu { alopart thof would refer 
each other would quadsuple the pow and. ascendancy of 
this counfry, and profaote P Fergettily ite progress, tho’ 
phe fe the Wace of the orld. The countries to be 
travewsoll wore he “ichost and noskemoient in id wold, 






not only suppiangryith whee Dit with aes 
lent quality ; and its ear friend, Gene, 
whe hae recontly visited ung ‘h rogions, wo 
that there were thousands camel loads 
able commodity rotting on the ee eAMhe want 
: of the menns of ode Sir WF, William Sf Kars, 
vould to pom Bios wpe diffigalyy ine ing 
WHER Mh e"ARs, 8" thor wis foitly feted The Lord 
Mayor, who had Hejehthate coramercial velattons with 
the East, and Mr. Lynch, of siren ho had hy Hoang 
yoars traded with the Arabs, woulé spafllp to tho honcaly" 
and trustworthinoas of the Arab, A toapfyslen) difficulty 
hore wea nonethe line had ‘eal op awl yrovod 
to bo singularly ong, Ilcr Majesty’s Governnént ftad’ 
given their poworful influence and wuppoxt ity obtaining 
the firman and concossion. They had placod TerMa- 
Jakoyes he Stromboli, at theali&posal of ’ Goneta! 
and Sir Jesy_MNeill, and the ongindering § 
Lord a aN ae soph his*poyeylifl advo- 






caay " caay With FS rn Ro (Aa %plrow) w 
Onn me hus “a! affoxget thom ; but the 
had now mpaiyed at that poi signing more an 
, Mosolately neteyt wyy, md ea he poopfinry shpporg. 
set Governmen igen the pital ta be 1 redacd, for the 
Ssrosactygin of Niort Tt was*hot a mattor bor private 


